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My  life  is  but  a  weaving  between  my  Lord  and  me, 
l  cannot  choose  the  colors  He  worketh  steadily. 

Ofttimes  He  weaveth  sorrow,  and  I,  in  foolish  pride, 

Forget  He  sees  the  upper  and  I  the  under  side. 

Not  till  the  loom  is  silent  and  the  shuttles  cease  to  fly 
Shall  God  unroll  the  canvas  and  explain  the  reason  why 
The  dark  threads  are  as  needful  in  the  Weavers  skillful  hand 
As  the  threads  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  patterns  He  has  planned. 
He  knows,  He  loves,  He  cares!  Nothing  this  truth  can  dim. 
He  gives  His  very  best  to  those  who  leave  the  choice  with  Him. 

— Hughes  Fawcett 
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FOREWORD 


By  Delbert  L.  Stapley,  Member,  Council  of  the  Twelve,  Church  of 

Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints: 

“I  have  read  the  MEMOIRS  OF  DAVID  KING  UDALL  with 
intense  interest  and  increasing  admiration  for  a  true  and  faithful 
stalwart  in  Mormondom.  I  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  and  friend¬ 
ship  of  this  good  man  and  always  recognized  his  sterling  worth 
and  choice  virtues.  Reading  the  chronicle  of  his  life,  however,  has 
increased  my  appreciation  for  him  and  the  great  contributions  he 
made  to  building  the  Church  and  Kingdom  of  our  God  on  earth 
and  in  giving  leadership  to  colonization  and  the  development  of 
natural  resources  for  the  good  and  blessing  of  the  people  over 
whom  he  presided. 

“He  possessed  a  quality  of  faith  that  builds  strong  character. 
He  was  firm  for  principles  of  truth  as  the  story  of  his  life  reveals, 
and  was  always  obedient  to  authority.  From  early  manhood  his 
life  was  one  of  service  and  devotion  to  the  Church  and  its  people, 
and  not  without  considerable  personal  sacrifice.  He  willingly  gave 
up  personal  opportunities  to  answer  the  call  of  his  Church  and 
adopted  state.  He  possessed  rare  qualities  of  leadership  and  each 
call  and  experience  prepared  him  for  a  greater  mission. 

“He  stood  at  the  head  of  his  family  in  true  patriarchal  dignity 
and  governed  his  family  in  kindness,  love  and  righteousness.  He 
was  an  ideal  family  man,  enjoying  the  love  and  confidence  of  his 
wives  and  posterity.  Truly  he  was  a  man,  like  Nathanael  of  old, 
without  guile  and  always  true  to  the  trusts  and  responsibilities  that 
came  to  him  throughout  his  life. 

“The  record  of  his  life  and  achievements  carries  not  only  a 
profitable  message  for  his  children  and  their  posterity  but  for  youth 
everywhere.  The  faith,  works,  obedience  and  devotion  of  David 
King  Udall  stamp  him  a  great  leader,  loved  by  our  Heavenly  Father 
whom  he  so  diligently  and  righteously  served  all  the  days  of  his 
mortal  life.  I  commend  the  book  for  its  practical  and  stimulating 
lessons  on  the  full  life  which  brought  satisfying  and  rich  spiritual 
rewards  for  faithful  and  devoted  service.” 


DELBERT  L.  STAPLEY 
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Elder  Spencer  W.  Kimball,  the  other  Arizona  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Twelve,  reviewed  the  manuscript. 

Two  excerpts  from  his  letter  follow: 

“I  knew  David  K.  Udall.  I  regarded  him  as  an  outstanding 
character  possessing  in  large  measure  the  many  qualities  which 
make  men  great,  but  not  until  I  read  the  ‘Memoirs’  was  it  revealed 
to  me  what  made  him  great.  To  be  subjected,  as  was  he,  to  the 
almost  continuous  disappointments  and  fiery  trials  is  to  subject 
one  to  a  test  from  which  weaklings  do  not  emerge.  Tribulations 
divide  the  weak  from  the  strong.  David  K.  Udall  seemingly  never 
faltered.  The  weak  and  unstable  revolt  and  become  bitter  at  life; 
the  courageous  tighten  their  belts,  grit  their  teeth  and  move  from 
one  triumph  over  difficulties  to  another.” 

#  £  # 

“David  K.  Udall  grew  in  my  estimation  from  great  to  giant 
size  as  I  read  of  his  triumphs  over  almost  impossible  difficulties 
which  would  have  discouraged  smaller  men  to  the  point  of  destruc¬ 
tion  and  failure.  As  I  have  come  to  evaluate  men,  he  was  a  real 
success,  having  triumphed  in  the  real  and  important  things  of  life.” 

SPENCER  W.  KIMBALL 
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Hon.  Clifford  C.  Faires,  of  Globe,  Arizona,  formerly  Judge  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  Gila  County  (now  in  retirement),  was  asked 
to  read  and  evaluate  these  “Memoirs.”  Excerpts  from  his  com¬ 
ments  follow: 

“After  reading  the  beautiful  introductory  lines  by  Hughes 
Fawcett  I  became  fascinated  with  the  spiritual  side  of  the  narrative. 

“I  must  employ  adjectives  to  express  my  amazement  and 
interest  in  all  that  the  ‘Memoirs’  contain.  Sharing  the  precious 
words  with  which  it  is  replete,  coupled  with  the  unfolding  of  a 
truly  sainted  life  is  honor  indeed,  and  the  writer  will  always  cherish 
the  friendly  ties  prompting  your  entrusting  the  ‘Memoirs’  to  me 
for  ‘evaluation.’  I  would  not  essay  or  be  so  bold  as  to  suggest  any 
change  whatever  in  the  simple  tale  of  your  family  life,  which  mirrors 
the  ‘pattern  of  faith’  marking  the  name  Udall  in  Arizona  as  synony¬ 
mous  with  integrity  and  unpretentiousness. 

“May  I  touch  upon  some  of  the  delightful  incidents  so  hap¬ 
pily  told,  such  as  the  admixture  of  molasses  and  letters,  hive  of 
bees  on  portage,  ‘Manna  from  Heaven’  in  the  form  of  sack  of  bread, 
cookies  and  butter.  ‘Carrying  the  Mail’  chapters  are  truly  an  epic. 

“One  of  the  most  beautiful  sentiments  expressed  in  the  narra¬ 
tive  follows:  ‘The  children’s  attainments  are  to  me  now  as  a  beau¬ 
tiful  tapestry  which  the  mothers  and  I  hoped  would  result  from 
our  family  weaving.’ 

“Your  father’s  life  was  enriched  by  noble  thoughts  and  deeds. 
Truly  a  man  dedicated  to  God.  Only  parents  endowed  with  remark¬ 
able  spiritual  attributes  could  have  reared  so  distinguished  a  family. 
You  of  the  younger  generation  of  the  Udall  family  have  a  heritage 
second  to  none.” 


C.  C.  FAIRES 
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PREFATORY  STATEMENT 


Mesa,  Arizona 
June,  1930 

My  Dear  Children  and  Grandchildren: 

Today  I  am  beginning  the  narration  of  the  simple  tale  of  our 
family  life.  I  shall  compile  and  write  it  especially  for  you;  also, 
for  any  of  our  kinfolk  or  friends  who  may  be  interested  in  it.  If 
you  follow  our  story  through,  you  may  be  able  to  trace  therein 
the  pattern  of  faith  by  which  we  of  my  generation  lived;  by  which 
we  founded  and  developed  the  Mormon  communities  which  are 
now  your  homes. 

My  father,  David  Udall,  began  our  story  with  the  writing  of 
the  “Preface”  to  his  Journal  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  nearly  eighty 
years  ago,  a  few  months  before  I,  his  eldest  child,  was  born.  He 
was  then  a  young  man  twenty-two  years  old.  He  and  my  mother, 
Eliza  King  Udall,  had  embraced  Mormonism  in  England  and  were 
on  their  way  to  Zion — to  Utah  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Father’s  Journal,  which  is  before  me  as  I  dictate  these  words, 
is  bound  in  cardboard.  Some  of  its  leaves  have  been  resewed  into 
their  places  by  devoted  hands  now  gone  to  rest.  The  paper  and 
ink  show  the  touch  of  years — years  which  give  more  meaning 
to  father’s  brief,  but  precious  words  A 

You,  my  children,  are  living  in  a  new  age,  but  you,  too,  will 
have  your  frontiers  to  explore,  your  divides  to  cross,  your  own 
deserts  to  subdue.  Most  important  of  all,  you  will  have  home 
and  state  problems  to  solve  that  will  challenge  the  pioneer  blood 
that  runs  in  your  veins.  Trust  in  the  Lord,  be  true  to  yourselves 
and  all  will  be  well  with  you. 

My  love  and  blessings  are  yours  always. 

David  K.  Udall 
Written  in  my  office 
in  the  Arizona  Temple. 

*  The  preface  referred  to,  with  a  condensed  summary  of  his  Journal,  appears 
as  an  appendix  to  this  volume. 
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NOTES  ON  OUR  WORK  OF  FOUR  SUMMERS, 

1930-1933,  INCLUSIVE 

Written  by  Pearl  Udall  Nelson  at  Father’s  Request 

August  1933 

About  twenty  years  ago  father  asked  me,  if,  when  he  had 
time,  I  would  help  him  in  writing  a  sketch  of  his  life.  I  promised. 

In  April  1930,  while  the  folks  were  in  Salt  Lake  City  at  the 
time  of  the  Centennial  Jubilee,  father  said  he  would  like  me  to 
write  for  him  that  summer.  The  last  of  June  I  went  to  Mesa  where 
father  and  mother  remained  for  a  month  after  the  Temple  closed. 
We  had  a  happy  month  there.  It  was  like  going  back  to  girlhood 
days  with  no  cares  or  worries,  just  enjoying  mother  and  doing  all 
1  could  to  help  father. 

We  transcribed  Grandpa  David  Udall’s  Journal  and  wrote 
father’s  memories  of  his  childhood  and  youth,  “In  the  Shadows 
of  Mount  Nebo”;  also  we  wrote  about  Aunt  Ida  coming  into  the 
family.  We  did  this  in  father’s  beautiful  office  in  the  Temple. 
That  first  morning,  before  we  began  the  writing,  father  put  his 
hands  on  my  head  and  blessed  me  for  the  work. 

Before  the  24th  of  July  we  started  for  northern  Arizona  and 
were  in  St.  Johns  for  several  weeks.  We  wrote  long  hours  every 
day  in  the  guest  room  in  the  old  home.  We  wrote  the  “Early  History 
of  St.  Johns  from  the  Ward  Record,  Book  A,  and  from  father’s 
documents  and  papers,  supplemented  by  his  memories  and  com¬ 
ments.  I  had  anticipated  that  one  summer  would  accomplish  the 
writing  father  had  in  mind  for  me  to  do.  But  when  my  Joseph 
came  to  take  me  home,  father  and  I  had  made  only  a  bare  begin¬ 
ning.  When  we  parted  father  was  hopeful  and  happy  and  said, 
“Well,  daughter,  we  shall  continue  our  work  in  Zion  next  summer.” 

The  summer  of  1931  father  and  mother  spent  with  us,  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  occupying  our  apartment  “five”  where  father  found 
ample  shelf  and  drawer  space  for  his  precious  papers.  He  sys- 
temized  the  arrangements  and  I  think  all  summer  long  he  knew 
every  time  I  left  a  paper  out  of  its  place.  We  made  excerpts  from 
father’s  Missionary  Journal,  Aunt  Ida’s  Journal,  and  copied  many 
old  letters. 

While  going  over  the  letters  we  found  a  big  bundle  stuck 
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together  with  molasses — father’s  prize  molasses  from  St.  Johns,  a 
bucket  of  which  had  been  packed  for  the  journey  in  a  box  with 
the  letters.  The  bucket  leaked  a  little  and  the  molasses  had  to  be 
gradually  soaked  away  before  the  letters  could  even  be  unfolded. 
That  job  fell  to  mother.  For  several  days  she  sat  patiently  hour 
after  hour  with  a  damp  cloth  and  a  bucket  of  water  rescuing  what 
father  called  their  “sweetened  memories.”  It  was  a  study  to  watch 
mother’s  face  as  she  read  again  the  letters  she  and  father  wrote  so 
long  ago.  An  occasional  tear  rolled  down  her  cheek,  but  most  of 
the  time  she  smiled  as  she  read,  and  wiped  away  the  molasses. 

The  summer  of  1932  brought  our  dear  ones  to  our  home  again. 
Erma’s  daughter,  Mary  Sherwood,  came  with  them  to  do  the  typ¬ 
ing.  We  spent  most  of  the  summer  transcribing  into  our  manu¬ 
script  the  letters,  papers  and  documents  pertaining  to  father’s 
prison  experience.  It  was  all  a  series  of  heartthrobs  to  us,  for  even 
I  could  remember  many  of  the  events.  Reliving  the  prison  days 
was  depressing  to  father  and  mother. 

We  continued  our  labors  during  the  summer  of  1933.  Father 
and  Mother  stayed  with  David  and  Aurora  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
Charlotte  Sherwood  was  our  typist. 

Throughout  our  writing  father’s  memory  was  very  clear.  When¬ 
ever  possible,  he  brought  in  first-hand  copy  of  events  written  at 
the  time  they  occurred.  However,  connecting  links  had  to  be  made 
from  memory  and  he  called  on  mother  to  verify  his  own  recollec¬ 
tions.  Her  excellent  memory  was  a  real  comfort  to  him.  When 
both  agreed,  we  felt  satisfied.  He  avoided  extreme  statements. 
His  story,  I  would  say,  is  authentic.  I  took  father’s  dictation  in 
longhand.  1  could  write  about  as  fast  as  he  cared  to  speak.  We 
assembled  all  materials  from  journals,  letters  and  records.  When 
the  copy  of  a  page  or  two  was  complete  and  approved  by  father, 
one  of  the  girls  typed  it.  The  typed  copy  was  then  checked.  I 
make  this  explanation  of  our  method  of  working,  for  the  historical 
accuracy  of  his  history  was  very  important  to  him. 

That  he  had  the  instinct  of  a  historian  is  proved  by  his  pains¬ 
taking  care  in  preserving  through  so  many  years  and  so  many 
moves  the  material  embodied  in  this  sketch. 
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NOTES  MADE  LATER.  DECEMBER  1946. 


Long,  long  delays  in  completing  the  family  story  have  seemed 
to  be  unavoidable.  We  sustained  our  sorrows  and  our  losses;  the 
big  fire  in  our  home  in  1934;  mother’s  death  in  1937;  father’s  death 
in  1938;  Aurora’s  death  in  1939;  Pearl  Harbor  and  then  the  years 
of  war  with  no  typist  available  and  no  heart  for  writing. 

Father  was  never  definite  as  to  the  method  of  getting  his 
material  into  the  hands  of  our  family  for  whom  he  wrote  it.  He  said 
a  number  of  times,  “that  responsibility  rests  on  you  children.  I 
have  done  the  best  I  could  for  you  in  compiling  this  material. 
Now  use  it  as  you  see  fit.”  Probably  I  have  felt  the  responsibility 
of  doing  something  about  this  problem  more  than  anyone  else 
could  feel  it,  because  father  called  me  to  do  the  work  and  charged 
me  many  times  not  to  permit  our  material  to  be  scattered  because 
it  might  be  lost. 

Father  sensed  keenly  that  it  is  a  delicate  thing  to  lay  bare 
on  the  printed  page  the  beating  heart  of  one’s  own  family,  yet 
his  story  does  just  that.  That  we  may  understand  why  he  was 
willing  to  have  it  published,  let  us  keep  in  mind  that  he,  our  loving 
father,  compiled  this  book  for  us  and  ours,  not  for  the  world  nor 
for  the  strangers  therein.  Through  this  volume,  we,  his  descend¬ 
ants,  and  his  kinfolk  shall  keep  with  us  the  valiant  spirit  of  father 
and  our  mothers;  the  uplift  of  their  example;  the  benediction  of 
their  love  as  in  this  changing  world  we  go  our  ways  of  life. 

Let  me  say  in  closing  that  in  our  four  summers’  work,  father’s 
favorite  hour  for  dictation  was  four  o’clock  in  the  morning;  and 
I  loved  it.  More  than  twelve  years  have  passed  since  I  wrote  the 
last  page  for  father.  As  plainly  now  as  on  those  summer  mornings, 
I  can  hear  his  light  step  across  our  living  room  and  his  gentle 
knock  on  my  bedroom  door  with  the  words  softly  spoken  to  avoid 
awakening  Joseph,  “Well,  daughter,  what  about  our  work  this 
morning?” 

Practically  all  of  the  comments — hereinafter  appearing  as  foot¬ 
notes — were  written  by  me. 

Blessed  happy  memories! 

Pearl  Udall  Nelson 
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EXPLANATORY  STATEMENT 


by 

Levi  S.  Udall  and  Louisa  Lee  Udall 

It  was  felt  the  384-page  manuscript  so  painstakingly  prepared 
by  Pearl,  under  father’s  direction,  was  too  voluminous  for  publica¬ 
tion.  Hence,  after  Pearl’s  death  on  April  7,  1950,  the  undersigned 
were  commissioned  by  the  other  members  of  the  family  to  abridge 
and  rearrange  the  record,  because  as  originally  written  the  story 
had  frequently  been  thrice-told.  Parts  of  five  summer  vacation 
periods  in  the  White  Mountains  were  spent  in  this  labor  of  love. 
Accuracy  has  been  preserved  and  no  vital  history  deleted.  To  the 
scholar  who  desires  to  peruse  the  original  manuscript,  four  copies 
are  extant. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  many  helpful  suggestions  of 
our  brothers  and  sisters.  A  special  word  of  tribute  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  is  due  the  loyal  secretary,  Phyllis  Brizzee,  who  carefully 
checked,  compared  and  typed  the  manuscript.  Her  efficient  help 
has  been  invaluable. 


Levi  S.  Udall 
Louisa  Lee  LTdall 
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CHAPTER  I 

My  Childhood  And  Youth  In 
The  Shadows  Of  Mount  Nebo 


“  .  .  .  and  I  will  take  you  one  of  a  city,  and  two  of  a  family, 
and  I  will  bring  you  to  Zion.”  Jer.  3:14. 

“But  in  the  last  days  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  the  moun¬ 
tain  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  shall  be  established  in  the  top 
of  the  mountains,  and  it  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills;  and 
the  people  shall  flow  unto  it. 

“And  many  nations  shall  come,  and  say,  Come,  and  let 
us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  and  to  the  house  of  the 
God  of  Jacob;  and  he  will  teach  us  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk 
in  his  paths;  for  the  law  shall  go  forth  of  Zion,  and  the  word 
of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem.”  Micah,  4:1-2. 

“The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for 
them;  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice,  and  blossom  as  the  rose.” 
Isaiah  35:1. 

So  wrote  the  prophets  of  old.  In  fulfillment  of  the 
divine  plan  such  men  as  my  father  accepted  the  Gospel 
as  restored  by  the  Lord  through  the  modern  prophet, 
Joseph  Smith,  and  came  from  far  and  near  to  the  “moun¬ 
tains  of  the  House  of  the  Lord'  and  literally  made  the 
desert  “blossom  as  the  rose/7 
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In  compliance  with  the  request  made  by  father  in 
his  Journal,  that  his  posterity  “keep  records  of  important 
dates  of  family  'ups  and  downs’,”  and  in  response  to  fre¬ 
quent  requests  made  by  my  children  that  I  write  for  them 
information  about  my  own  experiences  in  life,  I  am  be¬ 
ginning  this  work  with  my  daughter  Pearl  acting  as  my 
scribe  and  helper. 

I  have  no  ambition  to  tell  the  world  of  our  experiences 
—such  woidd  be  vanity  indeed.  But  deep  in  my  heart ,  I 
do  desire  to  bear  record  to  my  kindred  and  to  my  posterity 
of  the  goodness  of  God  unto  us,  as  shown  in  the  unfold¬ 
ing  of  our  family  life . 

Whatever  is  of  value  in  our  experiences  could  be 
paralleled,  we  may  safely  say,  in  many  of  the  Latter-day 
Saint  families  whose  forebears  were  converts  to  Mormon- 
ism  and  who  obeyed  the  law  of  gathering  to  Zion. 

I  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  on  September  7, 
1851,  being  the  eldest  child  of  David  Uclall  and  Eliza 
(King)  Udall.  (For  a  more  detailed  history  of  their  lives 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  appendix. )  My  father  and 
Brother  John  Vickers  and  their  families  crossed  the  plains 
together.  On  reaching  Salt  Lake  City  they  met  Benjamin 
F.  Johnson,  from  Nephi.  He  persuaded  them  to  locate 
in  that  place.  The  authorities  of  the  Church,  only  the 
year  before,  had  decided  to  colonize  Salt  Creek  (later 
called  Nephi)  in  Juab  County,  Utah,  one  hundred  miles 
south  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  families  were  called  by  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  to  begin  the  settlement.  Joseph  L.  Heywood 
was  given  charge  of  the  work  and  he  and  his  family  and 
Timothy  B.  Foote  and  Z.  N.  Baxter  were  the  first  families 
to  arrive  on  the  present  site  of  Nephi  on  September  25, 
1851.  Charles  Sperry  and  family  soon  followed,  and  other 
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very  early  settlers  were  the  families  of  John  Davis,  Wil¬ 
liam  Cazier  and  Isaac  Grace.  President  Young  and  party 
visited  the  place  and  camped  on  the  creek  about  two  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  canyon.  About  twenty  families 
lived  there  through  the  winter  of  1851-1852.  My  father 
and  family  arrived  in  Nephi  September  1852. 

When  Brother  John  Vickers  and  father  arrived  in 
Nephi,  they  rented  a  farm  and  a  one-room  house  from 
Brother  Johnson  and  both  families  lived  in  this  house  and 
slept  in  their  wagon  boxes  for  the  first  six  months  after 
reaching  there.  Laughingly  father  often  said  that  all  his 
earthly  possessions  at  that  time  consisted  of  one  yoke 
of  cattle  and  the  running  gears  of  a  wagon.  The  adver¬ 
sities  endured  together  by  the  Vickers  and  the  Udalls 
cemented  a  friendship  that  endured  as  long  as  father 
and  Brother  Vickers  lived,  both  attaining  a  ripe  old  age. 

In  thinking  of  my  childhood  days  my  mind  is  crowd¬ 
ed  with  the  names  of  many  old  friends  and  neighbors. 
With  true  affection  I  recall  the  McCunes  and  Claridges 
and  Footes,  the  Bryans  and  Oakleys  and  Wrights;  the 
Kendalls,  the  Grovers  and  Sparks  and  Goldsbrough,  the 
Caziers  and  Harleys  and  Baileys  and  Andrews  and  Mil¬ 
lers  and  Pitchforths,  the  Blackburns  and  Booths  and  many 
others. 

These  men  and  women  and  their  boys  and  girls  built 
the  town  of  Nephi  in  the  shadows  of  majestic  Mount  Nebo, 
which  stood  always  as  a  friendly  sentinel  guarding  the 
valley.  Land  was  surveyed,  cleared,  plowed  and  planted; 
streams  were  diverted,  roads  were  built,  logs  were  brought 
from  the  canyons  and  with  adobes  made  into  houses  and 
barns;  trees  were  set  out  and  fields  and  orchards  fenced. 
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In  the  early  days  of  Nephi  the  people  lived  within 
a  fort  which  was  built  for  the  protection  of  the  settlers 
during  the  Black  Hawk  Indian  War.  The  fort  wall,  which 
enclosed  nine  city  blocks,  was  about  twelve  feet  high, 
six  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  two  feet  wide  at  the  top. 
There  were  gates  at  the  north  and  south  sides  through 
which  the  highway  from  Salt  Lake  passed.  In  war  times 
the  men  went  in  groups  to  the  fields  or  canyons  as  the 
need  required.  The  women  stayed  close  within  the  fort 
with  the  children. 

Throughout  each  spring  and  summer,  except  in  times 
of  trouble  with  the  Indians,  the  boys  herded  the  sheep 
and  cows  in  the  foothills.  We  ate  sego  roots  as  our  herds 
and  flocks  grazed  on  the  blue  grass.  In  memory,  I  can 
all  but  hear  the  morning  chorus  of  lowing  cows  and  bleat¬ 
ing  sheep.  The  flocks  and  herds  were  small  but  each 
family  had  them,  for  they  were  very  essential  to  the  sus¬ 
tenance  and  comfort  of  the  people.  Within  the  humble 
homes  mothers  and  daughters  carded  and  spun  and  wove 
and  stitched.  My  sisters  used  to  say  they  owned  the  best 
spinning  wheel  in  town. 

After  the  day’s  work  was  done,  we  children  played 
our  games  of  ‘hide  and  seek’’  and  “steal  sticks’’  and  “pop 
the  whip.”  When  nine  o’clock  came  we  were  called  in 
to  go  to  bed. 

How  splendid  was  that  simple  life— free  from  pro¬ 
fanity  and  drink  and  vice!  These  things  were  truly  un¬ 
known  to  us  in  my  childhood. 

For  a  few  months  each  winter  we  attended  a  private 
school.  I  remember  well  my  teachers— Thomas  Ord,  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  May  and  Andrew  Love— none  of  whom  believed 
in  “sparing  the  rod”  as  many  of  us  boys  could  testify. 
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Dances  were  held  frequently,  old  and  young  participating 
with  wholesome  abandon  to  the  tune  of  good  old  Brother 
Sperry’s  fiddle.  One  winter  we  had  a  dancing  master 
and  my  sister  Mary  and  I  were  proud  when  we  took  first 
prize  for  waltzing.  Town  dinners  were  held  periodically 
in  the  Church  and  later  in  the  Social  Hall.  On  the  Fourth 
of  July  and  on  Pioneer  Day,  the  “24th,”  love  of  country 
ran  high  and  hearts  beat  fast  to  martial  music  and  flags 
flying.  Always  there  were  parades  in  which  Brother  Tim¬ 
othy  B.  Foote  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  uniform.  He 
was  a  veteran  of  the  War  of  1812  and  also  had  served 
as  one  of  the  Prophet  Joseph’s  bodyguards  in  Nauvoo. 
Church  activities  played  an  important  part  in  our  lives. 
Frequently  we  listened  to  the  General  Authorities— Pres¬ 
ident  Young,  Heber  C.  Kimball,  Ceorge  A.  Smith  and 
many  of  the  apostles  who  told  us  the  story  of  the  beloved 
prophet  so  recently  martyred  and  of  the  trek  of  the  saints 
across  the  plains. 

Yes,  we  had  our  work,  we  had  our  fun  and  we  had 
our  religion.  It  was  a  living,  burning  reality  to  many  of 
us  youngsters  that  God  through  Joseph  Smith  had  restored 
the  Gospel  of  old,  had  organized  His  Church  according 
to  revelation  and  had  established  Zion  in  the  tops  of  the 
everlasting  hills.  We  had  a  conviction  that  we  belonged 
to  a  great  Cause  and  that  we  were  needed.  With  many 
of  my  companions  I  was  fired  with  a  determination  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  redeeming  the  desert,  and  of  giving 
to  the  world  the  message  of  the  restored  Gospel.  This 
determination  became  the  guiding  star  of  my  life. 

So  much  for  our  community  life  in  Nephi. 
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The  first  clear  recollection  of  my  own  life  is  associated 
with  my  mother.  She  took  my  hand  and  led  me  over  a 
narrow  footbridge  across  Salt  Creek,  as  we  were  on  our 
way  to  attend  Sunday  services  in  the  little  church  within 
the  old  fort  walls.  Then  I  remember  father's  coming  to 
my  bedside  to  tuck  me  in  and  “Whip  Jack  Frost  Out!” 
Sometimes  in  the  night  he  came  to  us  children  to  re¬ 
assure  and  quiet  us,  for  we  were  in  constant  terror  of  In¬ 
dians,  and  often  awoke  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  fright¬ 
ened  by  dreaming  of  them. 

I  was  the  eldest  in  our  family.  Mother’s  health  was 
not  good,  so  it  fell  to  my  lot  as  a  little  boy  to  help  with 
the  housework.  Occasionally  father  took  me  to  the  field 
to  pull  weeds  or  help  fight  grasshoppers,  but  usually  he 
left  me  home  with  instructions  to  take  good  care  of  mother. 
She  was  a  beautiful  woman,  always  gentle  and  kind. 
She  died  when  I  was  eleven  years  old.  Eliza  was  eight, 
Mary  was  six,  and  baby  Joe  was  not  yet  two.  Only  chil¬ 
dren  deprived  of  a  loving  mother  know  the  loneliness 
that  can  come  into  young  hearts.  It  was  some  comfort 
to  me  to  remember  that  I  had  willingly  helped  her  with 
the  many  home  duties  incident  to  pioneer  life. 

After  mother’s  death,  father’s  second  wife,  Aunt  Eliz¬ 
abeth,  cared  for  us  for  about  two  years.  Then  father  mar¬ 
ried  Rebecca  May  and  she  moved  soon  after  with  the 
four  of  us  children  into  the  little  white  adobe  house  that 
had  been  my  mother’s  first  home.  Aunt  Elizabeth  became 
the  mother  of  a  large  family  and  she  and  her  children 
remained  in  the  two-storv  white  house  that  father  built 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lot— the  house  in  which  mother 
lived  for  a  time  and  died.  Aunt  Becky,  as  we  called  her, 
had  no  children  of  her  own,  but  she  was  a  true  mother 
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to  us,  and  to  her  dying  day  her  home  was  our  home.  All 
my  life  I  have  been  deeply  grateful  to  the  two  good  women 
who  mothered  us.  I  remember  with  admiration  father  s 
patience  and  kindness;  and  how  often  with  a  droll  sense 
of  humor  and  a  quiet  little  whistle  or  an  apt  quotation 
from  the  Scriptures,  he  settled  our  family  difficulties. 

We  were  a  busy  family.  Aunt  Becky  was  skilled  in 
needlecraft.  Aunt  Elizabeth  was  a  painstaking  house¬ 
keeper;  the  girls  learned  to  do  housework,  to  card  and 
spin  and  weave  and  sew.  During  my  teens  I  did  heavy 
work  in  the  fields,  logged  in  the  canyons,  and  went  on 
trading  trips  to  Tintic  and  to  Pioche,  a  mining  town  in 
Nevada. 

In  my  boyhood  we  did  most  of  our  teamwork  with 
oxen.  About  the  only  farm  implements  we  had  were  dig¬ 
ging  forks,  hoes,  spades,  shovels,  plows  and  drag-harrows. 
I  recall  with  pride  even  now  the  day  when  Brother  Vickers 
and  John  Wright  and  father  brought  the  first  threshing 
machine  to  the  valley.  Brother  Wright  went  to  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River  for  it.  It  was  a  four-horsepower  Pitts  machine 
colored  yellow.  About  this  time  these  same  brethren 
brought  in  a  horsepower  cane-mill  and  father  made  mo¬ 
lasses  for  the  family  and  for  sale.  Before  the  advent  of 
the  threshing  machine  in  our  valley  we  threshed  our 
grain  in  a  very  primitive  fashion.  Oxen  or  horses  tramped 
the  grain  on  hard  ground;  the  straw  was  then  thrown  off 
the  threshing  ground  by  means  of  a  horsepower  cylinder, 
after  which  a  hand  fanning  mill  blew  the  chaff  from  the 
grain.  I  am  happy  to  recall  here  that  father  had  me  help 
him  each  year  in  taking  our  tithing  grain  and  hay  to  the 
bishop.  There  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  better  way  of  teach¬ 
ing  children  the  law  of  tithing.  The  bishop  was  always 
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genial  and  praised  me  for  my  growth  and  strength.  It 
was  his  way  with  boys  that  made  tithe-paying  pleasant 
for  us. 

Considering  the  drudgery  of  farmwork  as  we  did 
it  then,  our  repeated  losses  of  crops  from  late  and  early 
frosts,  from  drought  and  nonproductive  soil  and  from  losses 
caused  by  grasshoppers,  I  wonder  that  men  s  courage  did 
not  fail.  I  am  reminded  that  in  Juab  County  we  did  not 
have  the  fertile,  well-watered  soil  found  in  the  adjacent 
counties  of  Utah  and  Sanpete.  My  farming  experiences 
in  boyhood  were  similar  to  those  of  my  later  years  in  St. 
Johns,  the  latter  being  more  disappointing  even  than  in 
Juab  County.  During  late  years  I  have  rejoiced  in  the 
success  of  dry  farming  in  and  around  Nephi. 

Speaking  of  grasshoppers  reminds  me  of  long,  hot 
days  spent  in  trying  to  exterminate  them  in  order  to  save 
our  crops.  We  had  several  ways  of  doing  this;  sometimes 
we  dug  a  trench  all  around  a  small  patch  of  grain  and 
filled  the  trench  with  running  water,  then  men,  women 
and  children  walked  through  the  field  toward  the  water 
with  long  willow  withes  shooing  grasshoppers  into  the 
trench.  This  method  was  employed  before  the  grasshop¬ 
pers  were  old  enough  to  fly;  the  water  floated  them  into 
sacks  suspended  here  and  there  in  the  ditch.  Later  the 
sacks  were  emptied  and  the  grasshoppers  buried.  Some¬ 
times  we  made  a  windrow  of  last  year  s  dry  straw  and  in 
the  evening  drove  the  grasshoppers  into  it.  We  then  set 
fire  to  the  straw.  Still  another  way  was  dragging  the  young 
grain  before  the  grasshoppers  could  fly.  This  drag  was 
made  of  a  small  pole,  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet  long,  wound 
round  with  willow  withes  and  drawn  by  a  horse.  Boys 
rode  this  pole,  the  weight  of  which  killed  the  grasshoppers. 
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Sometimes  the  old  hoppers  would  suddenly  fly  away  in 
great,  dense  clouds  that  would  literally  hide  the  sun. 

So  many  memories  of  my  boyhood  come  back  to  me 
that  I  shall  go  a  little  more  into  the  details  of  my  personal 
experiences. 

When  1  was  sixteen  years  old,  father  permitted  me 
to  work  part  of  the  winter  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
which  was  then  being  built  at  Devil’s  Gate  in  Weber 
Canyon.  We  thought  it  was  the  coldest  spot  on  earth.  I 
worked  on  the  grade  with  a  wheelbarrow.  With  the  money 
I  earned  I  bought  a  yoke  of  steers  and  named  them  Pat 
and  Roy.  They  were  the  pride  of  my  boyhood  days. 

While  I  was  working  on  the  railroad,  my  little  sister 
Emily,  Aunt  Elizabeth’s  daughter,  died.  I  was  very  fond 
of  Emily  and  grieved  over  her  death.  Soon  after  I  returned 
home  the  Lord  gave  me  an  unsought-for  manifestation. 
While  I  was  working  in  the  back  yard  one  day,  Emily  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  for  just  a  moment.  I  was  not  thinking  of  her 
at  the  time,  and  it  was  all  so  sudden  and  yet  so  natural, 
that  I  spoke  aloud  telling  her  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  a 
cow.  This  experience  impressed  me  with  the  reality  of 
life  after  death,  and  it  has  been  a  comfort  to  me  through¬ 
out  my  life. 

My  first  freighting  trip  alone  was  to  Eureka  in  Tintic 
Valley  with  a  load  of  lumber  handled  by  two  yoke  of  cattle. 
I  made  this  trip  before  going  to  Weber  Canyon,  and  I  re¬ 
member  how  I  wept  silent  tears  after  kissing  Aunt  Becky, 
little  Joe  and  my  sisters  goodbye.  On  this  trip  I  lost  my 
way;  during  the  night  there  had  been  a  heavy  fall  of  snow, 
which  made  the  intercrossings  of  roads  look  alike.  I  had 
no  idea  I  was  lost,  and  called  out  to  some  freighters  as 
they  jingled  past  me  after  dark,  “How  far  is  it  to  Homans- 
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ville?  A  man  answered,  “My  boy,  you  are  going  the  wrong 
way.’  I  gave  the  snappy  retort,  “Thank  you,  sir,  I  guess 
I  know  which  way  I  am  going.’’  I  traveled  a  long  distance 
before  finding  the  man  was  right,  and  as  I  retraced  my 
way,  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  let  that  lesson  sink  in. 

In  the  ’60s  and  the  early  ’70s,  I  made  four  winter 
trips  from  Nephi  to  Pioche,  Nevada,  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  fifty  miles  each  way.  I  drove  four  or  five  yoke 
of  oxen  hitched  to  two  wagons,  trailing  one  behind  the 
other.  Usually  two  or  three  such  outfits  made  the  trip 
together.  We  were  loaded  with  flour  and  grain,  about 
a  ton  being  allowed  to  each  yoke  of  cattle.  .  .  .  By  travel¬ 
ing  from  early  dawn  until  far  into  the  night,  it  took  ap¬ 
proximately  six  weeks  to  make  each  trip,  as  the  winter 
roads  were  often  heavy  with  snow  or  mud,  and  we  could 
travel  only  an  average  of  ten  miles  a  day.  Watering  places 
on  this  road  were  scarce,  and  it  was  necessary  for  us  to 
carry  water  in  barrels  on  the  sides  of  the  wagons.  After 
walking  all  day  the  cattle  took  constant  prodding  and 
so  we  seldom  rode;  it  was  no  easy  task  to  feed  and  water 
our  animals.  We  fed  the  oxen  with  nose  bags  and  doled 
the  water  out  to  them  from  the  barrels,  a  bucketful  at  a 
time.  During  the  night  they  grazed  on  grass,  sagebrush 
and  other  scrub  growth,  often  wandering  miles  from  camp, 
giving  us  a  good  jaunt  after  them  before  we  could  continue 
on  our  way  next  morning.  Between  Fillmore  and  Pioche 
there  were  no  towns  nor  villages  and  many  nights  our 
only  shelter  was  that  of  a  cedar  tree  or  the  wagon  under 
which  we  slept.  We  wore  jeans  and  overalls  with  no 
underclothing,  but  by  wrapping  our  feet  and  legs  in  gunny 
sacks  and  with  the  exercise  necessary  in  driving  the  cattle 
along,  we  managed  to  keep  reasonably  warm.  Trudging 
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along  beside  our  wagons  we  cracked  long  buckskin  whips 
and  called  out  “Gee”  and  “Haw”  with  youthful  joy— for  we 
were  happy  in  the  joy  of  achievement.  “Old  Pat  and  Roy” 
and  the  other  oxen  and  I  traveled  many  a  mile  over  that 
“long,  long  trail  of  which  boys  dream. 

In  1870  when  I  was  nineteen  years  old  father  was 
called  to  fill  a  mission  in  Kanab  in  the  extreme  southern 
part  of  Utah.  The  first  year  my  sister  Eliza  went  with  him 
as  his  housekeeper.  She  there  met  and  later  married  Am¬ 
mon  M.  Tenney,  an  associate  of  Jacob  Hamblin,  Andrew 
Gibbons,  and  later,  President  A.  W.  Ivins,  in  the  Indian 
Missionary  Work.  The  next  year  Aunt  Elizabeth  went 
down  to  Kanab  with  father  and  lived  there  until  father 
was  released  to  go  back  to  Nephi  in  1875. 

During  father’s  five-year  stay  in  Kanab  he  held  me 
responsible  for  looking  after  the  home  and  farm  in  Nephi. 
About  the  time  he  went  away,  father  turned  all  our  Nephi 
property  into  the  United  Order  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  then  being  tried  out  in  the  Church.  This  lasted  about 
one  year  and  then  our  bishop,  Joel  Grover,  was  authorized 
to  release  people  from  this  system  of  living  and  to  give 
them  back  their  property. 

I  recall  an  amusing  incident  in  connection  with  my 
experience  in  the  United  Order.  A  man  in  our  town  in 
charge  of  the  farming  placed  me  over  a  group  of  boys. 
One  day  while  I  was  irrigating,  the  ditch  went  dry  and 
1  followed  up  the  ditch  to  see  what  had  happened.  It 
turned  out  that  a  man  who  had  left  the  Church  had  taken 
the  water  out  of  his  turn.  He  and  1  had  words  and  finally 
came  to  a  hand-to-hand  tussle  in  which  it  happened  that 
1,  being  a  husky  youngster,  threw  the  fellow  into  a  deep 
hole  in  the  ditch.  Alwavs  after  that  the  boys  referred  to 
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the  incident  as  “that  time  when  Dave  Udall  rebaptized 
Billy  Harwood.’ 

An  irrelevant  but  interesting  thing  here  comes  to  my 
mind:  Brother  Thomas  Wright  sent  in  early  days  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  for  some  alfalfa  seed  which  he  planted.  The  seed 
grew  and  for  many  years  he  had  about  a  half  acre  of  alfalfa, 
the  first  in  Nephi;  but  it  did  not  become  popular  very 
soon  because  the  people  did  not  like  the  “hay  that  bloated 
cattle.’’ 

At  one  time  while  father  was  in  Kanab,  I  had  an  ill¬ 
ness  so  serious  that  he  came  to  my  bedside— a  distance 
of  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  illness  began, 
I  am  ashamed  to  say,  by  a  contest  in  eating  green  corn. 
A  boy  friend  and  I,  who  were  plowing  in  the  field,  camped 
over  night  and  had  little  else  to  eat.  We  began  this  con¬ 
test  in  fun.  It  may  have  resulted  in  my  having  appendicitis, 
unknown  in  those  days.  At  any  rate  I  ran  a  fever  for  some 
time  and  was  very  ill.  I  feel  smothered  now  as  I  recall 
the  daily  sweats  a  good  neighbor  woman  gave  me— sweats 
induced  by  placing  nearly  boiling  hot  corn  around  me. 
Is  there  a  moral  in  this  story  for  hungry,  growing  boys? 

I  recall  only  two  or  three  pleasure  trips  in  my  child¬ 
hood.  After  mother's  death  father  took  the  four  of  11s  chil¬ 
dren  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  have  our  pictures  taken.  We 
still  have  the  old  daguerreotypes.  While  in  the  city  I  saw 
my  first  big  fire;  the  Daniel  H.  Wells’  barn  burned  to  the 
ground  on  what  is  now  the  Z.C.M.I.  corner.  A  few  years 
later  I  went  to  Payson  to  see  a  circus  and  after  that  I  recall 
a  short  trip  to  Provo.  These  little  pleasure  trips  stand  out 
as  bright  spots  in  my  childhood,  such  events  being  few 
and  far  between. 
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Tender  memories  fill  my  soul  and  make  me  feel  that 
this  chapter  of  my  childhood  and  youth  is  inadequate. 
Among  other  things  I  might  have  told  more  of  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  people  to  us  during  mother  s  last  illness.  I  recall 
seeing  her  grow  thin  and  pale.  She  had  us  children  do  a 
little  more  and  more  of  the  work.  I  remember  that  she 


DAVID  UDALL  WITH  HIS  FOUR  CHILDREN 
TAKEN  AFTER  THEIR  MOTHER’S  DEATH 

Mary  Ann,  David  K.,  Joseph  (on  his  father’s  lap),  David  Udall  (father), 

and  Eliza  Ann 


taught  me  to  make  bread  during  that  time.  When  her 
illness  became  serious,  Dr.  Matthew  McCune,  a  homeo¬ 
pathic  physician,  attended  her  most  faithfully.  He  was 
well-trained  as  a  medical  officer  in  the  English  Army  and 
had  embraced  the  Gospel  in  Calcutta,  India.  He  was  the 
father  of  the  well-known  Alf  and  Harrv  McCune.  With 
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gratitude  I  remember  the  tenderness  shown  mother  by  our 
good  neighbors,  Sister  Richies,  Grandma  Bryan,  Sister 
Bigler,  Aunt  Mary  Pitchforth  and  many  others— even  the 
old  Indian  squaws  who  made  daily  visits  to  our  home  in¬ 
quiring  of  mother’s  welfare. 

After  mother’s  death  father’s  grief  was  deep,  and  this 
coupled  with  the  results  of  an  accident  while  breaking 
a  horse  brought  him  near  death’s  door.  It  was  the  only 
year  of  his  life  when  he  was  unable  to  work. 

Many  kind  and  good  things  might  be  said  of  father’s 
two  faithful  companions,  Aunt  Elizabeth  and  Aunt  Re¬ 
becca.  They  were  thorough  converts  to  the  Gospel  and 
untiring  in  attending  to  their  duties  in  the  Church  and  in 
their  homes. 

Frequently  in  my  boyhood  I  went  to  mother’s  grave 
to  pray,  as  by  her  knee  I  had  learned  to  depend  upon  my 
Heavenly  Father.  Truly,  in  the  shadows  of  Nebo  my  as¬ 
pirations  were  kindled,  my  ideals  took  form  and  my  char¬ 
acter  was  developed. 
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My  Marriage  and  Mission 


In  the  summer  of  1873,  Bishop  Levi  Stewart  called 
on  our  family  in  Nephi  as  he  was  on  his  way  from  Salt 
Lake  City  to  his  home  at  Kanab.  He  had  with  him  his 
daughter,  Eliza  Luella,  known  as  Ella.  They  ate  dinner 
with  us  and  went  on  their  way  that  afternoon.  The  fair, 
slender  girl  with  clear  blue  eyes  took  my  heart  away  with 
her,  just  as  on  first  sight  Eliza  King  had  captured  my 
father’s  heart  in  Old  England. 

During  the  next  winter  I  was  more  than  glad  to  make 
the  five-hundred-mile  round  trip  to  Kanab  “to  take  my 
father  a  load  of  flour.”  I  was  not  unmindful  that  Ella  was 
living  there.  After  corresponding  for  the  year  following 
that  trip,  I  went  to  Kanab  again  to  bring  away  Ella  who 
had  promised  to  be  my  wife.  Gratefully  I  recall  her  father’s 
words  to  me  when  I  asked  him  for  Ella’s  hand  in  marriage, 
lie  said,  “Yes,  David,  I  would  rather  give  Ella  to  you  than 
to  any  other  man  I  know.”  In  Kanab  I  bought  a  lot  of 
pine  nuts  from  the  Indians  and  sold  them  in  Salt  Lake  City 
to  help  defray  the  expense  of  our  wedding  trip. 
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My  sister  Mary  traveled  with  us  to  Salt  Lake  City 
where  Ella  and  I  were  married  in  the  Endowment  House 
on  February  1,  1875,  by  President  Daniel  H.  Wells,  who 
was  a  dear  friend  of  the  Stewarts.  I  went  from  Nephi  to 
Kanab  alone;  Mary,  Ella  and  I  traveled  from  Kanab  to 
Salt  Lake  City  and  back  to  Nephi,  which  was  nearly  eight 
hundred  miles  by  wagon  and  mule  team.  It  was  worth 


ELLA  AS  A  BRIDE 

the  effort  for  in  the  Salt  Lake  Endowment  House  we  were 
married  for  time  and  all  eternity— not  “until  death  do  ye 
part.”  After  fifty-five  years  of  married  life  I  look  at  our 
large  family  and  thank  my  Heavenly  Father  for  the  eter¬ 
nity  of  our  marriage  covenant,  which  unites  us  as  parents 
and  children  in  this  life  and  the  life  to  come. 

The  joy  of  our  honeymoon  received  a  shock  when 
soon  after  we  were  married  I  was  called  to  go  to  England 
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on  a  mission.  We  had  spent  six  happy  weeks  keeping 
house  by  ourselves  in  Aunt  Becky  s  south  rooms.  Then 
came  the  letter  from  “Box  B,”  Salt  Lake  City,  which  meant 
to  a  young  man  in  my  clay  a  call  to  go  on  a  mission  to 
some  faraway  state  or  country. 

Ella  and  I  wept  together  as  we  opened  and  read 
that  letter.  Suddenly  a  comforting  thought  occurred  to 
me— “There  had  been  a  mistake  in  addressing  the  letter; 
it  was  meant  for  my  father,  David  Udall,  and  not  for  his 
son,  David  K.’  Bidding  Ella  cheer  up,  I  went  out  and 
found  Bishop  Joel  Grover  and  confidently  handed  him 
the  letter,  saying:  “Bishop,  I  take  it  there  has  been  a  mis¬ 
take  made  in  addressing  a  letter  to  me  that  was  meant 
for  my  father/  The  reader  will  understand  that  then  as 
now,  missionaries  are  usually  first  named  and  recommend¬ 
ed  by  the  Bishops  of  the  Church.  Bishop  Grover  read  the 
letter  and  handed  it  back  to  me  with  a  look  of  amusement 
and  said,  “No,  David,  there  is  no  mistake  in  this  call;  it 
is  for  you.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  I 
have  preserved: 

President’s  Office, 

S.  L.  City 
March  13,  1875 

Elder  David  Udall: 


Dear  Brother,  I  am  instructed  by  President  Young  to  in- 
form  you  that  you  are  selected  by  the  First  Presidency  to  go 
on  a  mission  to  the  British  Isles,  to  start  soon  after  the  next 
April  Conference. 

Trusting  that  this  information  will  be  very  satisfactory  to 
you,  and  with  kindest  regards,  1  am 

Your  brother  in  the  Cospel 
Albert  Carrington 
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That  remark  of  Bishop  Grover  s  settled  the  question. 
We  began  at  once  to  shape  our  plans  and  efforts  to  con¬ 
form  to  this  new  turn  in  our  affairs.  I  had  only  a  few 
weeks  for  preparation  as  I  was  to  be  ready  to  leave  by 
the  latter  part  of  April. 

The  big  problem  facing  11s  was  arranging  to  finance 
my  mission.  I  knew  that  if  I  could  reach  England  I  might 
travel  without  “purse  or  scrip”  depending  on  the  Lord  to 
open  the  way  for  me  as  did  most  of  the  Mormon  elders 
in  those  days.  It  would  take  several  hundred  dollars  to 
travel  from  Utah  to  England  and  to  buy  the  necessary 
books  and  clothing.  There  was  little  cash  in  circulation 
then  in  Utah,  and  missionary  farewells  and  contributions 
were  almost  unknown.  I  had  spent  my  small  savings  for 
our  wedding  journey.  My  father  and  one  family  were 
still  living  in  Kanab  on  a  colonizing  mission.  My  wife’s 
father  had  been  a  man  of  some  means,  but  at  that  time 
he  had  but  little  cash  as  he  had  pooled  his  possessions  with 
the  members  of  his  ward  in  Kanab  when  they  were  living 
in  the  United  Order.  He  presented  me  with  five  dollars 
in  cash  and  a  set  of  our  Church  works  (except  for  a  Bible 
which  Mr.  Ferron,  one  of  my  non-Mormon  friends  gave 
to  me ) .  I  collected  one  hundred  dollars  coming  to  me  from 
the  Tintic  sawmill  for  logs  I  had  hauled  from  the  canyons. 
I  borrowed  one  hundred  dollars  from  Brother  John  Vickers 
and  arranged  with  the  Richie  boys  to  return  this  amount 
to  him  in  exchange  for  the  use  of  my  teams  and  wagon 
while  I  was  away.  Sister  Vickers,  dear  soul,  gave  me  an 
English  sovereign,  "to  use  in  time  of  need.” 

Through  all  our  difficulties  it  was  a  comfort  to  me 
to  know  that  Ella  would  be  well  cared  for  in  her  father’s 
home  in  Kanab.  She  planned  to  resume  her  duties  as  clerk 
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and  bookkeeper  in  the  Co-op  Store  and  as  telegraph 
operator  for  the  Deseret  Telegraph  Company.  In  resum¬ 
ing  her  position  in  Kanab,  however,  Ella  would  receive 
her  salary  in  produce  and  tithing  office  orders,  convertible 
into  local  merchandise  or  labor,  but  not  into  cash  which 
might  have  helped  with  my  missionary  expenses. 

Father  came  home  from  Kanab  soon  after  I  received 
my  call  to  go  to  England.  The  Church  had  decided  to 
release  father  from  the  Kanab  mission  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  on  my  return  I  would  take  his  place  in  the 
United  Order  there.  When  Ella  s  father  came  from  Kanab 
to  take  her  back  to  her  old  home,  father  returned  to  Kanab 
with  him,  to  bring  Aunt  Elizabeth’s  family  back  to  Nephi. 
Elizabeth  Claridge  McCune  accompanied  them.  My 
young  brother  Joseph  and  I  went  with  them  for  one  day’s 
journey.  We  camped  that  night  near  the  Little  Salt  Creek 
Canyon.  The  next  morning  we  journeyed  on,  Ella  and  I, 
in  a  small  buggy  behind  our  fathers’  wagons.  We  delayed 
as  long  as  possible  the  goodby  that  must  be  said.  Old  Nebo 
looked  very  unrelenting  that  morning.  The  memory  of  it 
still  clings  to  me. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  daily  diary  I  kept  while  on 
my  mission,  1  will  say  here  that  1  have  felt  apologetic  for 
its  many  trivialities  and  its  lack  of  literary  merit.  As  I  read 
it  over  now,  after  more  than  fifty  years,  it  seems  accurate 
in  everything  but  spelling  and  I  have  told  Pearl  to  look 
after  that  and  to  make  a  brief  summary  of  my  recordings 
written  in  leather-bound  books.  I  trust  that  my  family 
may  find  in  my  missionary  record  some  things  that  will 
be  of  interest  and  value  to  them.  I  can  say  truthfully  that 
the  diary  was  written  from  my  heart  when  I  was  young, 
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very  much  in  love  with  my  wife  and  very  unacquainted 
with  the  world. 

Apostle  Erastus  Snow  set  me  apart  for  my  mission 
and  that  blessing  sustained  me  and  lessened  my  trials.  I 
am  reminded  here  that  one  night  before  I  left  Salt  Lake 
City  for  my  mission,  I  walked  to  the  Temple  Block  and 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  unfinished  Temple  walls  where 


DAVID  KING  UDALL 


I  knelt  down  in  the  moonlight  and  poured  out  my  heart 
in  prayer  to  my  Heavenly  Father.  I  promised  Him  that 
if  He  would  assist  me  in  fulfilling  an  honorable  mission 
and  would  bless  and  care  for  dear  Ella  in  my  absence,  I, 
in  exchange,  would  dedicate  the  rest  of  my  life  to  His  serv¬ 
ice.  I  prayed  that  He  would  bless  me  with  children  and 
in  turn  I  covenanted  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  rear  them 
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to  lovu  and  serve  Him.  As  I  look  back  over  the  long  years, 
I  am  sure  that  my  entire  life  has  been  influenced  by  that 
solemn  promise  I  made  to  my  Creator.  How  richly  He 
has  blessed  me  and  mine  in  return! 

My  missionary  story,  as  told  in  my  Journal,  is  typical 
of  the  missionary  experiences  of  hundreds  of  Mormon  boys 
at  that  time.  Most  of  them  were  equipped  about  as  I  was. 
The  conditions  tested  the  stamina  of  a  boy  from  the  day 
his  call  came.  It  stirred  within  him  all  the  determination, 
resourcefulness  and  faith  that  he  could  muster. 

What  a  blessing  this  missionary  activity  has  proved 
to  be  to  individual  elders  and  to  the  Church  in  general! 
I  came  from  my  mission  with  a  testimony  that  has  never 
wavered— a  testimony  that  Jesus  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
and  that  God  has  spoken  to  the  modern  world  through 
His  prophet,  Joseph  Smith.  I  had  a  desire  in  my  soul  to 
be  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to 
be  of  service  to  my  Church  and  the  world.  Joy  and  sus¬ 
taining  strength  have  come  to  me  through  all  my  years 
because  of  the  testimony  I  gained  while  on  my  mission. 

pearl’s  summary  of  father’s  missionary  journal 

The  day  father  left  mother  at  the  fork  of  the  Warm 
Creek  road  when  she  was  starting  to  Kanab,  and  he  was 
returning  to  Nephi  and  was  soon  to  leave  for  England, 
marked  the  beginning  of  his  mission. 

EXCERPTS  FROM  HIS  DIARY 

During  the  first  week  father  wrote  daily  about  col¬ 
lecting  debts  and  making  final  arrangements  for  his  de¬ 
parture. 
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Sunday,  April  18.  ...  I  have  been  writing  to  my  dear  wife. 
Feel  low-spirited  and  downcast.  Called  upon  to  preach  this  eve¬ 
ning.  It  is  very  hard  for  me  to  arise  before  a  congregation  and 
express  my  feelings.  Our  faith  is  a  very  trying  one  at  times,  but 
the  greater  the  trial,  the  greater  the  reward.  That  is  the  way  I 
feel  and  I  hope  that  I  shall  ever  be  that  way. 

Monday,  April  19.  I  feel  some  better  since  I  preached  last 
night. 

Thursday,  April  22.  I  left  home  today  for  England,  starting 
on  my  mission.  I  feel  better  than  I  did  a  few  days  ago.  Mary, 
Joseph,  Aunt  Becky  and  Mary  Richens  went  with  me  to  the  rail¬ 
road  depot  at  York.  I  left  them  at  1  p.m.,  and  I  felt  lonely  on  the 
train,  being  alone  without  anyone  I  ever  knew.  I  got  to  Salt  Lake 
City  about  5  p.m.  I  am  staying  with  Johnny  Squires.  He  is  the 
man  who  converted  father  in  England.  They  treat  me  very  kindly. 
I  feel  lonesome  when  I  think  of  a  short  time  ago  when  1  was  so 
happy  with  my  dear  wife. 

Sunday,  April  25.  I  started  from  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  6 
a.m.  train.  I  had  to  run  from  the  City  Hall  to  the  depot.  I  had 
no  watch.  I  feel  to  do  as  I  am  bid  more  than  ever  before,  a  feeling 
I  have  not  before  experienced  to  this  degree. 

[  Note:  There  were  twelve  elders  in  the  company. 
They  reached  New  York  after  seven  days.  The  diary  de¬ 
scribes  the  country  and  the  cities  and  gives  experiences  at 
Green  River,  Utah,  where  the  road  was  washed  out,  and 
starting  at  daylight  the  passengers  walked  four  miles  to 
the  next  station.  In  New  York  they  spent  a  few  days 
sightseeing.  Speaking  of  Booth’s  Theatre,  father  says: 
“The  performance  was  not  so  grand.  It  didn’t  beat  ours 
in  Salt  Lake  very  much.”  “Wrote  my  dear  wife.” 

Tuesday,  May  4.  Set  sail  for  England  at  three  o’clock  p.m. 
(on  the  ship  Manhattan,  Cuisine  Line).  It  is  queer  to  see  nothing 
but  water. 

Saturday,  May  8.  Very  rough  night.  Hatchways  closed  for 
two  and  one-half  days.  A  terrible  smell  down  in  the  berths. 
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Sunday,  May  9.  The  heaviest  storm  we  have  had.  Dreadful 
lurching  and  plunging  around.  The  Captain  says  many  a  boat 
would  have  gone  down. 

Monday,  May  17.  We  saw  land  today.  The  coast  of  Ireland 
is  beautiful.  We  read  in  the  papers  of  a  ship  being  lost  in  that  heavy 
storm.  It  left  the  day  we  did.  Three  hundred  lives  lost.  1  thank 
God  all  is  well  with  us. 

Tuesday,  May  18.  We  docked  at  Liverpool  at  8  p.m.  Some 
of  the  brethren  came  to  meet  us  and  took  us  to  the  office  at  42 
Islington.  Brother  Joseph  F.  Smith,  President  of  the  European 
Mission,  assigned  me  to  the  London  Conference. 

(The  London  Conference  took  in  our  part  of  England,  the 
home  of  the  Udalls  and  Kings.  No  doubt  that  was  the  reason  for 
President  Smith’s  assignment  to  me.  Joseph  F.  Smith  loved  and 
trusted  me  from  the  time  we  met.  We  did  not  see  each  other  often 
during  the  twenty-seven  months  I  was  in  the  field,  but  he  kept 
his  eye  on  me.  When  I  was  released  to  come  home,  President 
Smith  put  me  in  charge  of  165  saints  going  to  Zion,  a  responsibility 
of  considerable  importance. ) 

Liverpool,  Thursday,  May  20.  One  of  the  boys  might  have 
lost  his  life  last  night.  He  blew  the  gas  out  instead  of  turning  the 
screw.  We  started  for  London  at  9:15  p.m.  and  reached  there  the 
next  day  at  3  p.m.  We  had  a  pleasant  journey  through  beautiful 
country — green  fields  and  pastures,  meadows  and  hedges  every¬ 
where,  and  a  forest  part  of  the  way.  Our  conference  house  is  at 
Bishop’s  Grove,  Ball’s  Pond  Road,  Islington,  London.  This  is  my 
headquarters  while  I  am  in  England. 

4 

[  Pearl  comments :  It  was  father’s  wish  that  this  sketch 
be  brief,  not  boring,  to  his  readers— his  own  dear  ones. 
Therefore,  I  shall  quote  progressively,  but  briefly,  here 
and  there  from  the  diary  with  its  day-by-dav  entries.  I 
shall  include  some  letters  also,  and  give  comments  as  re¬ 
quired.  ] 

London,  May  21,  1875.  I  don’t  feel  at  home.  Things  seem 
strange  to  me  and  I  feel  like  a  lost  sheep.  I  went  downtown  with 
Brother  Fowler  and  bought  me  a  watch  and  a  few  things  I  need. 
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Saturday,  May  22.  Damp  and  foggy.  Went  to  Putney  and 
found  some  of  my  relatives  at  10  a.m.  Father’s  cousin,  Gaius  Udall, 
was  the  first  relative  I  saw.  We  had  a  good  meeting.  His  daughter, 
Emma,  took  me  to  Wans  worth  to  meet  her  sister,  “Pop”  Howick 
and  her  husband  and  family.  I  stayed  there  all  night  and  they 
treated  me  splendidly.  I  thank  God  that  the  day  has  come  when 
I  can  see  my  relatives.  I  thank  Him  that  He  has  preserved  my  life 
on  land  and  sea  and  I  pray  that  He  may  be  with  me  in  all  my  labors 
and  travels  on  this  earth.  1  am  thinking  of  the  dear  ones  at  home. 
Goodnight. 

Wans  worth,  May  23.  Uncle  Gaius  took  me  to  meet  my  Uncle 
George  Udall,  who  was  not  home.  While  on  a  drive  through  Rich¬ 
mond  Park,  I  saw  hundreds  of  oak,  walnut,  and  chestnut  trees.  I 
had  a  good  talk  with  Uncle  Gaius  about  the  times  he  and  father 
were  together.  1  went  to  a  meeting  at  Wans  worth  and  preached 
for  the  first  time  on  my  mission.  For  a  few  seconds  I  was  f lustrated, 
but  felt  well  after  and  determined  to  go  ahead.  If  1  can’t  do  much 
preaching,  I’ll  do  what  I  can. 

Wednesday,  June  3.  Went  to  Inglefield  Green  to  see  my 
Aunt  Ann,  mother’s  sister,  the  first  of  mother’s  folks  I  have  seen. 

Monday,  June  7.  Went  to  Aunt  Mary  White’s  at  South  Gate. 
She,  too,  is  mother’s  sister.  They  were  pleased  to  see  me.  Read  me 
letters  from  mother  just  before  she  died,  which  showed  mother 
loved  Mormonism  to  the  last.  Uncle  George  White  took  me  sight¬ 
seeing. 

June  12.  Visited  my  cousin  Charley  and  went  to  the  Binfield 
Church  Yard  where  my  King  grandparents  are  buried.  When  I 
looked  on  their  graves  I  thought  of  mother — of  how  she  left  this 
country — of  my  birth,  and  eleven  years  later  of  her  death.  I  thought 
of  my  mission  and  what  we  live  for  and  of  all  the  Temple  work 
that  we  need  to  do.  We  must  strive  to  build  up  the  Kingdom  of 
God. 

July  12.  I  feel  well  today.  My  whole  heart  is  in  my  work.  I 
feel  I  am  doing  some  good. 

August  20,  1931.  I  feel  constrained  today  to  make 
some  comments  on  my  early  experiences  in  England. 
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Brother  Robert  T.  Burton,  the  President  of  the  London 
Conference,  was  getting  ready  to  return  home  and  was 
away  from  London  Headquarters  much  of  the  time. 
Brother  Francis  M.  Lyman,  who  succeeded  Brother  Bur¬ 
ton,  was  also  away.  The  Conference  work  was  at  the  time 
being  carried  on  in  irregular  fashion.  The  first  month  I 
went  here  and  there  at  will,  having  no  special  work  to 
do  and  I  felt  miserable  about  it.  Naturally  this  increased 
my  homesickness.  I  succeeded  in  making  myself  some¬ 
what  acquainted  with  the  big  city  of  London,  walking 
many  miles  each  week,  going  through  parks  and  museums 
and  picture  galleries,  which  was  enjoyable  and  educa¬ 
tional,  yet  I  felt  ill  at  ease  for  the  want  of  a  steady  job. 
I  had  come  out  to  preach  the  Cospel  and  not  to  do  these 
other  things. 

I  looked  up  many  of  my  relatives  but  did  not  succeed 
in  interesting  them  in  the  Cospel. 

Every  letter  that  came  from  home,  especially  from 
Ella,  made  me  so  homesick  I  scarcely  knew  my  name, 
although  had  it  not  been  for  those  letters  and  my  thoughts 
of  home,  I  should  have  given  up  in  despair.  Often  in  jest 
I  have  remarked  that  if  the  walking  had  been  good,  I 
might  have  struck  out  for  home,  but  the  ocean  lay  be¬ 
tween  me  and  Utah’s  mountains. 

I  had  practically  no  money  and  my  clothes  were  al¬ 
ready  shabby.  I  remember  putting  shoeblacking  on  my 
underclothes  to  make  less  conspicuous  a  hole  in  the  knee 
of  my  trousers. 

I  worried  a  good  deal  about  my  debt  to  Brother  Vick¬ 
ers  for  I  realized  that  the  Richie  boys  of  necessity  would 
be  slow  in  making  enough  cash  out  of  the  use  of  my  mules 
and  wagon  to  pay  back  the  one  hundred  dollars  that  I  had 
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borrowed.  I  had  to  trust  in  Providence  to  provide  for  my 
needs  as  my  loved  ones  at  home  could  do  little  toward 
my  financial  support.  Had  Ella  s  salary  been  in  cash 
rather  than  in  local  commodities  all  would  have  been 
different.  Perhaps  I  should  have  missed  some  valuable 
lessons.  Who  can  say? 

Late  in  June  Brother  Francis  M.  Lyman  came  into 
my  life  and  soon  after  that  everything  began  to  change. 

During  the  ‘'dark  ages”  of  the  first  two  months  of  my 
missionary  work  I  tried  to  study  the  Scriptures,  but  did 
not  make  much  headway,  for  there  was  a  whole  new  world 
before  me,  full  of  new  and  interesting  things  that  diverted 
my  mind.  I  had  no  near  companion  to  guide  me  save  the 
Lord.  I  prayed  earnestly  and  regularly  every  morning 
and  every  night,  and  I  can  truthfully  say  I  was  preserved 
from  temptation.  My  lack  of  education  and  money  were 
often  a  source  of  humiliation  and  trial  to  me.  I  am  thank¬ 
ful  still  to  my  relatives  who  so  kindly  ministered  to  my 

needs. 

When  Brother  Lyman  came  into  my  life  he  under¬ 
stood  me— my  desires  and  my  trials.  He  was  a  great  com¬ 
fort  and  a  compelling  inspiration  to  me.  At  times  he  took 
me  in  his  arms  and  blessed  me.  He  loved  and  trusted  me. 
I  gained  more  confidence  in  myself.  The  Scriptures  took 
on  new  meaning,  my  power  to  study  increased,  even  my 
language  improved.  Due  to  the  fact  that  he  called  on  me 
to  speak  even  though  I  begged  him  not  to  do  so,  I  slowly 
learned  to  do  better  in  my  public  work. 

I  have  felt  for  many  years  that  this  early  missionary 
experience  should  not  be  lost  to  my  children  and  their 
children.  It  may  help  some  of  them  to  keep  up  their  cour¬ 
age  and  trust  in  God  and  to  expect  that  a  Francis  M. 
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Lyman  will  come  along  in  time  to  give  them  the  necessary 
help  in  their  clay  of  need. 

[  Comments:  From  July  12  to  20  (1875),  father  was 
getting  a  firmer  hold  on  regular  missionary  work,  as  shown 
by  the  following  quotations:  “Brother  Ellingsford  gave  me 
the  addresses  of  many  people  in  this  branch.  I  want  to 
spend  all  my  time  in  my  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  honest 
in  heart.  “Spoke  at  White  Chapel,  though  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult.  ”  “I  begged  Brother  Lyman  not  to  call  on  me  to  speak, 
but  he  would  not  listen  to  it.’7  “Visited  some  of  the  Saints, 
some  of  whom  were  full  of  beer  and  full  of  the  devil. 
“Sunday,  I  prayed  in  meeting  and  spoke  on  tithing  and 
felt  well.”  ] 

«  $  # 

July  21,  1875.  Letter  from  father  tells  me  that  Indians  have 
taken  one  of  my  mules.  I  am  sorry  as  it  will  delay  payment  to 
Brother  Vickers.  All  must  be  overruled  for  the  best.  Held  an 
evening  meeting.  Walked  in  the  rain  all  day,  so  feel  miserable. 

July  22.  Went  with  Brother  Lyman  to  meet  Sister  Barrett 
from  Birmingham.  She  is  very  wealthy  and  well  educated.  Went 
to  a  meeting  in  North  London.  1  spoke  on  the  “Wheat  and  Tares” 
and  read  from  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants. 

July  23.  Left  the  office  with  Brother  Lyman  for  Putney.  We 
get  the  best  “vittals”  here  of  any  place  we  go.  Brother  Lyman  had 
a  good  talk  with  Mrs.  U chill.  She  is  anxious  to  have  her  husband 
attend  our  meetings.  We  went  to  Barnes  to  visit  Uncle  George 
and  Brother  Lyman  had  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  with  him  when  he 
talked  to  Uncle  George.  /  believe  lie  will  join  the  church. 

July  24.  I  prayed  this  morning  before  Brother  Lyman — the 
first  time  I  have  done  this  with  just  us  two.  We  elders  do  pray  in 
secret.  Mrs.  Udall  says  she  will  join  the  church  if  her  husband  will. 
Went  to  Wansworth  to  visit  the  Howicks.  Then  Brother  Lyman 
started  for  the  office  and  I  for  Wrotham.  Got  there  at  10:30.  As 
I  walked  along  I  came  across  a  small  boy  with  a  wheelbarrow  with 
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a  sack  of  grain  in  it.  He  was  tired  and  crying  and  so  I  ran  the 
wheelbarrow  to  Wrotham. 

July  31.  Cousin  David  took  me  to  meet  his  father,  John 
Udall,  my  father’s  brother.  We  passed  some  beautiful  fields  and 
some  large  groves  of  timber.  We  passed  the  house  where  grand¬ 
father  Jesse  Udall  lived  before  he  visited  America.  It  was  a  two- 
story  frame  building  with  brick  in  between  the  framework.  The 
name  of  the  place  is  Curtessen  Green,  Goudhurst  Parish.  We  passed 
the  farm  where  great-grandfather,  John  Udall,  lived.  He  owned 
it  but  some  of  his  sons  drank  the  place  up  and  then  had  to  work 
for  a  living.*  We  visited  the  church  and  churchyard  where  lie  my 
grandparents  and  my  great-grandparents  and  two  or  three  great- 
uncles  and  aunts.  1  looked  around  the  place  in  silence,  thinking 
what  the  passing  of  time  brings  about.  I  visited  the  church  they 
attended,  which  is  similar  to  other  churches  here.  The  deacon  took 
us  around  and  the  feeling  I  felt  while  in  and  around  the  place  I 
cannot  express.  This  church  was  built  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Sunday,  August  1.  Had  a  good  night’s  rest  last  night.  I  paid 
7.6  for  our  supper  and  night’s  lodging  and  breakfast.  We  left 
Craribrook  at  10  a. m.  and  passed  through  the  park  between  Cran- 
brook  and  Glassenbury.  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  my  home  in  the 
mountains.  Uncle  John  was  waiting  for  me  and  took  me  to  Goud¬ 
hurst,  the  place  where  my  father  was  born  and  reared,  two  miles 
from  Glassenbury.  We  talked  on  “Mormon ism”  and  about  my  folks. 
Then  we  went  to  the  place  on  Clay  Hill  where  my  father  was  born 
in  the  old  workhouse,  while  his  father  was  in  America.  I  am  now 
on  the  ground  where  father  spent  his  young  days.  The  old  school- 
house  still  stands,  also  the  workhouse.  The  old  frame  building  with 
brick  between  the  timbers  is  a  comely  building.  It  is  rented  as  a 
cottage  now.  From  there  we  went  to  the  old  lane  where  father 
traveled  with  grandfather  to  Hammon  Farm.  It  is  12  o’clock  noon 

*  In  connection  with  this  it  is  interesting  to  read  the  following  in  a  letter  dated 
August  20,  1860,  written  from  Chart  Sutton,  England,  by  Jesse  Udall  to  his 
son  David  Udall  at  Nephi: 

“As  to  Genealogy.  I  was  young.  My  grandfather  was  a  large  farmer. 
A  rich  family  background,  and  there  was  a  eoat  of  arms.  There  was  an 
Esquire  relation  to  my  grandfather  near  Breadport  in  Dorsetshire,  and  my 
father  came  from  near  Breadport  in  Dorsetshire.” 
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and  I  am  now  by  the  old  fireplace  and  on  the  same  old  bench 
where  father  sat.  The  bake  oven  is  the  same  and  so  is  the  brick 
floor.  In  the  back  of  the  fireplace  is  a  plate  put  there  in  1776. 
The  same  toolbox  is  in  the  wall  near  the  door;  all  is  as  it  was  when 
father  left  here.  I  went  through  the  garden  and  around  the  house 
to  the  barnyard  and  from  there  to  the  farm  where  father  was 
dragged  and  of  which  he  has  so  often  told  us.  We  went  to  the 
spring  from  which  father  lugged  many  a  bucket  of  water.  I  had 
a  good  drink  and  thought  of  father  at  the  time.  I  cannot  tell  just 
how  1  feel  visiting  where  my  father  and  mother  have  been.  Uncle 
John  looks  like  father  and  has  his  ways.  He  is  pleased  to  see  me, 
and  I  am  to  see  him.  We  went  to  the  old  house  where  Uncle  John 
was  born  on  the  old  farm  that  grandfather  and  his  brothers  squan¬ 
dered.  It  is  a  beautiful  farm  that  belonged  to  great-grandfather 
who  was  well-off.  He  owned  the  farm  and  carried  on  a  wool-sort¬ 
ing  business.  We  had  a  good  talk  in  regards  to  the  past. 

August  13-19.  Brother  Lyman  started  on  a  two- weeks  trip 
in  the  country  and  I  leave  the  office  today  for  a  month  in  Kent 
County  to  visit  the  saints  and  preach  and  teach  the  Gospel.  Trav¬ 
eled  on  foot  and  visited  the  towns  of  Orphington,  Sheerness,  Dover, 
Sittingbourne,  Chatham  and  Wrotham.  ( Some  twenty-two  dif¬ 
ferent  families  are  named  in  the  diary  as  having  been  visited.)  We 
left  tracts  with  some  investigators.  Sometimes  I  slept  on  the  floor. 

On  September  5th  I  got  up  at  four  o’clock  to  attend  the 
baptizing  of  Brother  Cripps  and  Brother  Stringer  in  the  sea  while 
the  tide  was  right  for  it.  Thoughts  of  dear  wife  buoyed  me  up  and 
helped  me  to  strive  on.  Never  felt  better  in  speaking.  One  hundred 
persons  present  at  one  meeting.  Received  three  letters  from  Brother 
Lyman.  Excerpts  from  third  letter  follow: 

20  Bishops  Grove 
Balls  Pond  Road 
Islington,  London 
September  9,  1875 

Elder  D.  K.  Udall 
My  Dear  Brother: 

No  doubt  you  will  be  greatly  surprised  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  have  the  privilege  of  sailing  for  home  on  the  15th  inst., 
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with  President  Smith  and  I  shall  leave  London  on  Saturday 
at  2  o’clock  p.m.  the  eleventh.  Pres.  Carrington  is  expected 
at  Liverpool  on  Sunday  the  12th.  Brother  David,  1  am  pleased 
with  the  way  you  live  your  religion,  and  if  you  will  keep 
straight  ahead  and  magnify  your  calling  as  a  servant  of  the 
Lord  you  will  break  down  every  feeling  of  diffidence  and  in 
time  you  will  be  able  to  handle  the  principles  of  the  Gospel 
to  your  own  satisfaction  and  in  a  manner  to  win  the  attention 
of  the  world.  Never  be  discouraged  or  give  up,  for  what 
others  have  done,  you  or  I  can  do.  Tell  the  Lord  in  your  secret 
prayers  just  what  you  want.  If  you  are  slow  of  speech  or 
diffident,  ask  the  Lord  to  loose  your  tongue  and  to  give  you 
confidence  in  standing  up  before  the  people.  You  are  on  the 
Lord’s  errand  and  He  will  make  you  successful  if  you  but  look 
to  Him  in  faith  and  do  your  best. 

Be  of  good  cheer  Brother  David  and  follow  up  labors 
diligently  and  you  will  astonish  yourself.  I  enclose  my  photo 
and  I  would  have  you  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  a  blank  space 
in  my  album  and  will  be  until  it  is  filled  with  yours. 

I  must  close  and  away  to  a  N.  London  meeting.  Fare¬ 
well  Brother  David  and  for  the  present  may  God  bless  you 
abundantly  is  the  earnest  prayer  of  your  undeviating  friend 
and  brother  in  the  Gospel  of  Peace. 

Francis  M.  Lyman 

#  *  # 

November  20.  President  Binder  says  in  a  letter  that  four  new 
elders  have  been  appointed  to  labor  in  the  London  Conference, 
namely:  Thomas  Harrison,  Wm.  Paxman,  I.  E.  Coomb,  and  A.  O. 
Smoot,  Jr.  Brother  Smoot  has  been  appointed  to  come  to  Kent 
and  travel  with  me.  I  am  glad  I  am  going  to  have  a  companion, 
for  it  is  lonesome  traveling  alone. 

November  26.  I  met  Brother  A.  O.  Smoot  at  Maidstone 
Station.  I  was  pleased  to  meet  him.  He  has  a  splendid  spirit  with 
him.  He  is  only  nineteen  years  old.  We  are  staying  with  Brother 
and  Sister  Drake,  who  treat  us  with  great  kindness.  They  had  us 
take  their  bed  and  I  think  I  heard  them  complaining  of  the  cold 
in  the  night. 
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[  Dec.  1-22.  Note:  During  December,  father  and 
young  Owen  Smoot  were  very  active  among  the  saints 
and  strangers  in  Kent.  They  walked  usually,  from  town 
to  town,  through  storms  and  mud.  Much  snow  fell,  one 
time  to  a  depth  of  eighteen  inches.  The  people  were  good 
to  them,  the  sisters  washed  and  mended  their  clothes. 
Father  says:  “Sister  Simon’s  girls  knitted  me  three  pairs 
of  socks. ”  Missionary  work  now  took  on  a  new  color  for 
father  who  had  traveled  alone,  almost  without  purse  or 
scrip,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  first  seven  months  of  his 
mission.  They  held  many  meetings.  “Brother  Smoot  be¬ 
gan  the  hymns  and  I  joined  in— the  first  time  he’d  ever 
sung  in  his  life  and  the  first  time  I  had  tried  with  only  one 
other  person.’’  During  the  month  father  had  a  bad  cold 
and  longed  for  his  wife  to  give  him  a  “good  doctoring  up.” 
Their  mail  was  delayed.  He  writes:  “Baptized  George 
Marsh  this  morning,  Owen  officiating.’’  ] 

December  22.  Brother  Whitehead  called  us  before  daylight 
this  morning  saying  a  ship  was  on  fire  in  the  Thames.  It  was  a 
ship  anchored  for  training  boys  to  be  sailors.  There  were  five 
hundred  boys  on  board.  They  were  all  rescued.  We  splashed 
through  the  mud  one-half  mile  to  see  it — a  sight  never  to  be 
forgotten,  nor  the  bravery  of  the  men  who  risked  their  lives  in 
boats  to  rescue  the  boys. 

December  23,  24.  Reached  the  office  at  eight  o’clock  p.m. 
Attended  a  meeting  the  next  night.  Christmas  Eve,  started  for 
Aunt  Mary  White’s;  we  went  to  bed  at  midnight  after  trimming 
the  Christmas  tree.  Had  the  usual  Christmas  dinner  and  supper 
and  enjoyed  them.  Uncle  and  Aunt  have  been  so  kind.  It  is  a 
Christmas  long  to  be  remembered  .  .  . 

December  31.  1  met  David  Claridge,  who  lives  at  Shepherd  s 

Walk,  City  Road.  He  is  a  brother  to  Samuel  Claridge  of  Nephi. 
He  invited  me  to  see  him  whenever  I  have  time.  I  was  writing 
to  my  wife  when  the  New  Year  came  in.  I  can  look  back  on  the 
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past  and  have  nothing  to  regret  under  the  circumstances.  I  desire 
to  improve  my  time  and  help  to  build  up  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
By  His  help  I  will  be  a  man  of  God.  I  feel  well  in  my  labors. 

[  Note:  Thus  is  father’s  diary  dosed  for  his  momen¬ 
tous  year  of  1875— the  year  of  his  marriage  and  the  first 
six  months  of  his  mission.  Through  the  preceding  pages 
the  reader  will  have  discovered  father’s  pattern  of  thought 
and  his  way  of  attending  to  daily  duties;  also  an  overall 
picture  of  the  missionary  work  as  it  was  carried  on  at  that 
time  in  the  London  Conference,  mostly  on  foot,  without 
money  and  with  a  feeling  of  real  dependence  on  the  Lord. 

The  details  of  father’s  recordings  for  the  next  twenty- 
one  months  seem  not  very  important— to  many  would  not 
be  interesting— therefore,  the  remainder  of  this  sketch  will 
deal  more  with  comments  on  his  missionary  work  and 
companions,  and  the  unusual  events  that  show  his  devel¬ 
opment,  and  the  youthful  human  side  of  his  makeup.  Ref¬ 
erence  to  his  statistical  report  will  keep  the  reality  of  his 
missionary  work  before  the  reader. 

Father  was  now  twenty-four  years  old.  He  was  five 
feet  ten  inches  in  height  and  weighed  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds.  He  had  rosy  cheeks,  kind  brown  eyes, 
waving  brown  hair  and  a  beard— just  as  English  in  appear¬ 
ance  as  he  would  have  been  had  he  and  his  parents  stayed 
in  England.  On  his  way  home  from  England  he  was  amused 
and  a  little  annoyed  by  the  women  emigrants  speaking 
of  him  as  the  “purty  man.  He  was,  no  doubt,  handsome 
and  radiated  an  influence  for  good  as  all  Mormon  elders  do. 

#  #  # 

Early  in  January  1876,  he  left  the  London  office 
“feeling  well  for  a  three-months  tour  in  the  Kent  Dis- 
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trict.  He  was  alone,  as  his  companion,  Owen  Smoot,  had 
been  assigned  to  the  London  District.  At  Green  St.  Green 
he  lodged  with  an  investigator  .  .  as  kindhearted  a  man 
as  I  have  met  in  all  my  travels.  Pie  has  an  honest  heart. 
Such  a  friend,  so  far  from  home,  makes  a  man  rejoice.  I 
know  that  if  we  elders  put  our  trust  in  God,  He  will  not 
see  us  want  for  anything  that  is  required  to  sustain  life. 
I  feel  that  He  is  with  me  continually  and  is  blessing  me 
with  His  Ploly  Spirit,  and  I  thank  Him  with  all  my  heart 
and  ask  Him  to  continue  to  bless  me  in  the  future.”  ! 

On  January  9th  I  went  to  St.  Mary’s  Chapel  in  Chiselhurst 
to  see  Napoleon’s  widow  and  her  son,  Imperial,  and  to  attend  a 
Catholic  service.  To  me  it  was  like  the  Bible  says,  “A  form  of 
Godliness,  and  a  voice  of  the  power  of  all  mockery.’’  The  Empress 
is  a  nice-looking  woman  of  medium  height,  plainly  dressed  and 
neat.  Her  son  is  well-built  and  has  intelligent  blue  eyes. 

(Quoted  here  is  a  portion  of  a  letter  written  to  a 
cousin-in-law,  who  wrote  and  forbade  father  to  come  and 
see  them  again:  “I  admire  the  pointed  and  plain  way  you 
have  of  expressing  yourself  and  many  thanks  for  sending 
me  the  note  if  such  is  your  feeling.  If  I  have  intruded  on 
you  in  any  way  that  has  been  ungentleman ly  or  contrary 
to  the  way  I  should  act  in  my  position  as  one  having  been 
called  by  the  Holy  Priesthood  of  God  to  preach  the  re¬ 
stored  Gospel,  then  I  beg  your  pardon  and  leave  the  Lord 
to  judge.’  Father  then  bore  his  testimony  and  closed  by 
saying,  “Please  find  enclosed  one  of  my  photographs  for 
your  wife,  my  cousin,  and  give  her  my  love  and  best  wishes 
and  say  goodbye  to  her  as  we  may  never  meet  on  this 
earth  again.”) 

March  15.  On  the  road  today  I  visited  with  an  old  man  with 
a  wooden  leg.  1  told  him  about  the  Gospel  and  he  said  to  me,  “You 
are  a  man  of  God.  Your  voice  betrays  you.” 
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March  22.  I  received  a  letter  from  Brother  Pitchforth  with 
a  fifteen  dollar  check  in  it.  He  said  $10  is  from  father,  $4  is  a 
present  from  John  Wright,  and  one  dollar  is  from  him  for  me  to 
spend  for  postage  stamps.  It  will  come  in  handy.  The  Lord  will 
bless  them  for  their  kindness. 

March  23.  Louisa  Udall  and  I  took  a  walk  to  Cranbrook 
and  called  to  see  her  father’s  Uncle  John  on  the  way.  We  called 
on  Masters  George  Drawbridge  and  John  Drawbridge,  fathers 
cousins  in  Cranbrook,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  genealogy  on 
Grandmother  Drawbridge’s  side.  She  is  the  wife  of  Jesse  Udall. 
We  went  to  the  churchyard,  where  I  got  four  names.  They  assisted 
all  they  could  and  the  parish  clerk  promised  to  assist  me.  We  called 
on  Louisa’s  grandmother,  named  Wilding,  who  is  eighty-one  years 
old.  The  uncles  and  aunts  are  named  Dungay.  The  next  day  I 
called  on  the  parish  clerk  and  he  says  he  finds  Drawbridges  back 
as  far  as  1700.  He  will  get  me  all  the  Drawbridge  names  in  his 
record  this  month. 

March  25.  I  started  from  Cousin  David’s  at  2  o’clock  p.m. 
They  treated  me  very  kindly.  He  is  poor  and  works  very  hard. 
Cousin  Louisa  walked  with  me  a  short  distance  and  she  wishes 
to  be  baptized  the  first  opportunity.  Some  of  her  folks  are  not 
happy  about  it  and  she  feels  sad. 

April  6.  1  left  Wrotham  for  Well  Hill.  My  feet  are  blistered 

terribly  today  in  my  walk  of  twelve  miles.  1  felt  the  heat  because 
of  carrying  so  much,  my  frock  coat,  my  valise,  and  my  bundle  of 
books.  1  could  not  concentrate  my  mind  on  any  subject  today. 
I  have  a  treacherous  mind  in  this  way,  for  it  seems  when  I  would 
do  good  to  myself  in  the  way  of  studying  and  storing  my  mind  with 
wisdom,  then  evil  of  some  kind  presents  itself;  man’s  carnal  nature 
seems  often  to  predominate.  Man’s  evil  propensities  are  certainly 
at  warfare  with  the  spirit.  I  realize  that  if  man  gives  way  to  his 
carnal  nature  it  will  lead  him  to  woe  and  sorrow  and  eventually 
to  a  grave  of  dishonor  and  ill-fame.  The  lusts  of  the  flesh  break 
up  happy  families,  destroy  communities  and  break  down  nations. 
The  lusts  of  the  flesh  grieve  the  spirit  of  God,  pollute  the  body, 
deaden  the  mind  and  intellect,  destroy  natural  affection,  and  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  bring  on  every  evil  imaginable.  But  if  a  man 
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endeavors  to  live  according  to  the  Spirit  he  will  have  peace,  joy 
and  happiness;  it  will  elevate  him,  purify  his  body,  strengthen  his 
faith  and  bring  love  into  a  family  which  will  bind  and  unite  them 
and  merit  the  respect  of  neighbors.  The  spirit  of  God  causes  unity 
in  any  community.  I  have  to  be  on  the  warpath  continually  to 
overcome  the  evil  in  my  nature  and  to  live  my  religion  in  spirit  and 
in  truth  as  1  want  to  do. 

April  16.  I  reached  the  office  after  three  and  one-half  months’ 
absence.  i  3  S3  JITS 

April  18.  I  have  been  downtown  doing  a  little  shopping.  I 
bought  a  gold  ring  for  my  wife,  really  her  wedding  ring.  I  bought 
myself  an  album  today  that  cost  6s. 

May  1-5.  Visited  Waltham,  St.  Lawrence,  Berkshire,  the  old 
home  of  my  mother.  The  relatives  were  all  kind.  Went  into  the 
home  where  mother  lived  as  a  girl.  There  are  the  same  rosebushes 
my  grandmother  planted,  and  the  grapevine  still  hangs  around  the 
door.  Grandmother  took  great  pains  with  her  neat  little  garden, 
I  am  told.  My  grandparents  died  here.  Next  day  went  to  the  house 
on  Sirlic  Street  where  mother  was  born.  It  is  red  brick  with  a 
thatched  roof  and  great  timbers  of  oak  running  through  the  walls. 
Am  thankful  to  be  permitted  to  visit  these  old  places  of  my  ancestors. 

June  4.  Woodside  Green.  This  morning  I  went  out  and 
notified  the  neighborhood  that  a  Mormon  elder  from  Salt  Lake 
City  would  preach  on  the  green  in  front  of  Mr.  Turner’s  at  5:30  p.m. 
I  fasted  until  five  o’clock  p.m.  and  went  into  the  woods  and  prayed 
for  help  in  addressing  the  congregation.  We  had  a  sacrament  meet¬ 
ing  at  3  p.m.  and  at  the  appointed  time  we  went  to  the  green  and 
I  talked  to  between  seventy-five  and  one  hundred  strangers  for 
half  an  hour.  The  spirit  was  with  me.  I  felt  good  and  that  I  had 
done  my  duty. 

(One  evening  the  Journal  reads,  “I  have  been  study¬ 
ing  the  writings  of  the  prophet  in  the  Doctrine  and  Cove¬ 
nants  pertaining  to  baptism  for  the  dead.  What  a  glor¬ 
ious  dispensation  we  live  in.  It  is  my  soul  s  desire  to  live 
to  be  worthy  of  the  great  blessings  and  glories  spoken 
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of  by  the  prophet.  How  energetic  and  persevering  we 
should  be!) 

June  6.  I  walked  from  Woodside  Green  to  Flishinghurst,  a 
distance  of  twenty  miles.  At  times  I  sat  down  to  rest  and  read  the 
good  old  Book.  Cousin  David  and  wife  were  pleased  to  see  me. 
Louisa  came  from  Biddendon  to  be  baptized  tomorrow.  The  ordi¬ 
nance  was  performed  in  a  pond  of  nice  water  that  covers  several 
acres  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  beautiful  hill  covered  with  fir  and  pine 
trees.  The  next  morning  Louisa  started  for  her  home  at  five  o’clock. 
I  walked  to  Granbrook  to  have  a  further  talk  with  Mrs.  Drawbridge 
on  our  principles,  and  the  next  day  I  walked  fourteen  miles  to 
Northiam.  One  heel  was  bloody  and  blistered  and  I  had  had  no 
food  or  drink,  nor  did  I  find  a  good  place  to  rest  while  on  my  way. 
Brother  and  Sister  Elpheck  were  glad  to  see  me. 

June  8.  Sister  Elpheck  washed  my  clothing.  She  is  very  re¬ 
served,  but  both  of  them  are  so  good  to  me.  I  walked  four  miles  to 
Brother  Whatman’s  though  my  feet  were  so  sore  1  could  hardly 
make  it.  Next  day  was  Sunday.  Brother  Whatman’s  family  and 
I  walked  nearly  five  miles  to  Beckley  to  hold  an  out-of-door  meet¬ 
ing.  On  the  way  we  called  at  about  twenty-five  homes  to  tell  them 
of  our  meeting.  Brother  Whatman  occupied  most  of  the  time  and 
did  well.  I  conducted  the  meeting  and  spoke  fifteen  minutes  at 
the  last.  On  the  way  I  lost  my  temper,  because  of  something  a  rich 
farmer  said  to  me.  It  was  unbecoming  in  a  man  in  my  position; 
how  watchful  I  need  to  be.  Started  toward  London. 

June  13.  Visited  Aunt  Kate  in  Wrotham.  My  feet  are  pun¬ 
ishing  me.  Stayed  at  Brother  Jackson’s  at  Wells  Hill,  London,  and 
slept  on  a  rug  in  front  of  the  fireplace,  but  was  cold  when  I  woke 
up.  Took  train  to  London  Bridge  and  walked  to  Brother  Wells  in 
Poplar  Grove  to  try  on  the  clothes  he  is  making  me.  My  trousers 
are  so  worn  I  am  ashamed  to  walk  along  the  street. 

(For  about  three  weeks  from  June  28  to  July  18, 
Elder  Paxman  and  father  did  intensive  work,  holding 
many  outdoor  meetings,  some  of  which  were  well-attend¬ 
ed.  Two  hundred  persons  attended  a  meeting  at  Powder 
Mills,  “the  best  out-of-door  meeting  I  have  attended  in 
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England.  Brother  Paxman  is  one  of  the  best  companions 
I  have  traveled  with.”  They  traveled  on  foot  as  usual  and 
were  assisted  by  local  elders  announcing  ahead  about 
their  meetings.) 

July  16.  In  the  evening  Brother  Paxman  and  I  held  a  meeting 
at  Beekley.  Five  hundred  people  attended  and  were  attentive. 
Two  policemen  came  to  keep  order.  We  both  spoke  and  felt  well 
and  were  thankful  for  the  opportunity  of  bearing  testimony  to  so 
many  of  our  fellowmen. 

July  18.  Today  I  baptized  young  Brother  Sinclair  Elpheck 
under  the  cliffs  in  the  sea  near  Hastings.  He  had  walked  twelve 
miles  to  come  to  us.  Brother  Paxman  confirmed  him  and  then  we 
enjoyed  a  bath  in  the  sea.  Today  at  four  o’clock  Brother  Paxman 
left  for  Groves  End.  I  went  to  the  station  with  him.  I  can  truly  say 
I  have  learned  lessons  from  him  that  I  will  ever  remember. 

August  8.  Today  I  walked  four  miles  to  Battle  to  meet  Brother 
Ebenezer  DeFrieze,  who  has  been  assigned  to  labor  with  me.  He 
embraced  the  Gospel  four  years  ago  in  Australia,  emigrated  to  Utah 
soon  after  and  has  worked  on  the  temple  in  St.  George  all  the 
time  until  he  started  on  his  mission.  He  and  Brother  Miles  left  St. 
George,  starting  on  their  mission.  They  went  to  Salt  Lake  City 
on  foot,  as  they  had  no  money.  By  the  time  they  reached  there 
they  had  enough  money  to  take  them  to  New  York.  The  shipping 
company  took  them  to  Liverpool  free  of  charge,  as  both  of  them 
were  experienced  sailors.  Brother  DeFrieze  is  a  young  man  twenty- 
four  years  old,  is  not  married  and  this  is  his  first  preaching  tour. 

[  Note:  During  the  remainder  of  August  the  two 
elders  followed  the  pattern  of  going  from  branch  to  branch 
to  look  after  the  needs  of  the  local  priesthood  and  the 
church  members.  They  were  faithful  in  their  duties  and 
also  held  some  public  meetings  out-of-doors.  The  saints 
always  seemed  pleased  to  see  them,  and  they  seemed  to 
have  the  missionary  spirit,  as  shown  by  the  way  they 
provided  for  these  boys  who  had  no  money.  Otherwise 
the  frequent  visits  of  the  elders  might  have  been  burden- 
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some,  which  did  happen  occasionally  among  the  luke¬ 
warm  members.  An  interesting  entry  or  two  follows  ]  : 

August  11.  We  saw  a  threshing  machine  at  work  this  morn¬ 
ing,  driven  by  a  road  steam  engine.  It  will  thresh  550  bushels  per 
day  and  costs  440  pounds. 

August  12.  I  feel  my  lack  of  education  very  much  indeed. 
It  would  be  comforting  if  I  had  more,  but  if  I  fill  this  glorious  mis¬ 
sion  honorably  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  all  will  be  well. 

August  21.  This  morning  I  helped  Brother  Stedman  in  the 
harvest.  I  cut  nearly  one-fourth  acre  of  wheat  and  did  a  little 
binding.  I  was  awkward  with  the  scythe  they  use.  Sister  Stedman 
gave  me  a  blessing  before  we  left  as  this  may  be  the  last  time  I 
shall  see  her  in  these  lands.  I  can  truly  say  that  she  has  been  kind 
and  like  a  mother  to  me  ever  since  I  came  to  this  district.  We  went 
to  Brother  Swingard’s  and  his  wife  was  offish  and  said  they  could 
not  lodge  us.  We  left  there  and  went  to  Sister  Tapps,  who  let  us 
sleep  on  the  floor.  It  was  the  best  she  could  do  as  she  is  preparing 
to  go  to  Utah. 

Sister  Spilhts  and  her  daughter  and  son-in-law  plan  to  emi¬ 
grate  in  September.  Sister  Tapps  gave  into  my  charge  sixty  pounds 
($300)  in  gold  coin  to  carry  to  the  office  for  their  emigration.  It 
shows  the  confidence  they  have  in  an  elder  to  trust  me  with  the 
money  they  had  worked  so  hard  for  during  the  past  five  years.  It 
is  more  money  than  I  have  had  in  my  possession  in  many  a  day. 
As  we  left  she  said:  “We  have  treated  you  well  for  we  have  fed 
you  and  lodged  you  and  put  your  dinner  in  your  pockets,  and  given 
you  all  the  money  we  have.” 

On  our  way  to  the  London  office  Brother  DeFrieze  took  me 
to  see  his  parents  who  live  on  Bethen  Green  Road.  His  mother 
has  just  come  into  the  Church  and  her  eldest  son  is  a  member  also. 

September  11.  Brother  Simons  gave  me  Volumes  35  and  36 
and  part  of  38  of  the  Millennial  Star.  Brother  Smoot  and  I  made 
Sister  Farrow  a  present  of  a  nice  album  as  a  token  of  respect  f oi¬ 
lier  many  kindnesses  to  us  while  she  has  been  in  the  office  since 
June  1875.  I  also  gave  them  a  carpetbag  and  some  shoes  and  a 
coat.  I  feel  to  say,  God  bless  them  all. 
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All  is  bustle  in  the  office  as  this  is  the  last  night  President 
Binder  and  Brother  and  Sister  Farrow  will  be  here.  Next  morning, 
1  helped  the  folks  get  away.  Brother  Binder  felt  badly  when  leav¬ 
ing  and  turned  pale.  I  have  learned  a  lesson  that  I  hope  will  prove 
helpful  to  me  throughout  life,  for  I  can’t  help  saying  Brother  Binder 
has  hurt  my  feelings  many  times,  but  I  feel  like  forgiving  him  and 
asking  God  to  forgive  me  for  anything  I  have  said  against  him  in 
moments  of  excitement.  I  am  fallible  in  my  weakness  and  no  doubt 
have  been  hurt  when  it  was  not  intended.  Young  Brother  Holland, 
whom  I  baptized,  is  starting  to  Nephi  as  we  arranged  last  spring 
for  him  to  go  to  Ed  Horley’s.  There  were  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
persons  emigrating  from  this  Conference. 

This  evening  we  had  a  council  meeting  at  the  office.  Brother 
Paxman  is  our  Conference  President.  We  elders,  DeFrieze,  John 
Miles,  Owen  Smoot,  Jr.,  and  I  are  under  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
Brother  Paxman  gave  us  some  fatherly  counsel.  We  are  perfectly 
agreed  as  to  our  assignments.  Brothers  Miles  and  Smoot  go  to 
the  South  Coast  District;  Brother  DeFrieze  and  I  go  to  the  Kent 
District.  There  is  a  good  spirit  in  our  midst. 

November  30.  Arlington  Sussex.  This  evening  I  am  at  the 
home  of  Brother  Benjamin  Barber.  He  has  been  in  the  Church 
for  twenty  years.  I  secured  a  great  many  old  Stars  that  I  need 
in  my  collection;  also  some  copies  of  the  Journal  of  Discourses. 

December  2.  Brighton  Sussex.  Staying  at  Brother  David 
Barber’s  home.  After  tea  I  took  a  walk  on  the  beach,  where  the 
great  waters  of  the  sea  ebb  and  flow.  Enjoying  happy  thoughts, 
I  was  disturbed  by  two  harlots,  one  after  the  other  speaking  to  me 
and  making  advances.  I  jumped  up  and  did  not  let  them  touch 
me  and  finally  they  went  away.  I  offered  up  a  prayer  and  thanked 
God  I  had  been  delivered  from  the  power  of  the  devil. 

December  3,  Sunday.  Brighton.  I  fasted  from  six  o’clock  yes¬ 
terday  until  five  o’clock  p.m.  today  for  the  special  purpose  that  I 
might  be  given  greater  wisdom.  Folks  came  to  our  meetings  today 
from  distances  varying  from  eight  to  seventeen  miles. 

December  15.  Portsmouth.  This  morning  President  Paxman 
gave  me  fifty  dollars  to  apply  on  my  traveling  expenses. 
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December  18.  I  secured  here  a  great  many  old  Stars  to  add 
to  my  collection  and  also  two  volumes  of  Journal. 

Christmas  Day — Wrotham,  Kent.  According  to  promise  I 
came  to  Aunt  Kate  Stanley’s  for  Christmas  Day.  We  had  a  splendid 
English  dinner — beefsteak,  turkey,  vegetables  and  plum  pudding. 
Uncle  requested  me  to  ask  the  blessing  and  I  made  it  longer  than 
theirs — showed  them  our  way.  Spent  the  evening  in  singing  and 
playing  the  piano.  I  am  discouraged  about  these  dear  relatives. 
They  seem  to  think  mostly  about  worldly  matters  and  are  not 
interested  in  the  Gospel. 

Monday,  January  1,  1877.  London.  This  being  the  first  day 
of  the  New  Year,  I  feel  to  offer  up  a  prayer  to  be  handed  down 
in  remembrance  of  the  beginning  of  this  year.  I  ask  God  to  direct 
me  through  this  coming  year  as  well  as  through  my  coming  life, 
that  I  may  do  all  things  with  an  eye  single  to  His  glory.  “Father, 
I  ask  for  wisdom,  for  I  feel  weak.  I  come  to  Thee  for  I  know  that 
from  Thee  cometh  all  blessings;  therefore  in  approaching  Thee,  I 
do  so  feeling  assured  that  my  prayer  will  be  answered  in  so  much 
as  my  faith  does  not  waver.  Father,  I  ask  Thee  to  bless  me  in  the 
ministry  that  I  may  have  souls  for  my  hire.  I  desire  to  bring  souls 
unto  Thee.  I  desire  to  benefit  mv  fellowmen  and  above  all  I  desire 

J 

to  work  out  my  own  salvation  so  that  I  may  obtain  the  blessings 
that  are  in  store  for  me.  If  I  should  go  home  this  year,  wilt  Thou 
bless  me  there,  that  we  may  live  pure  and  upright  lives  as  saints 
of  the  Most  High.  Father,  wilt  Thou  be  mindful  of  me  and  mine 
so  that  we  may  live  in  an  acceptable  manner  before  Thee.  Bless 
us  with  power  to  overcome  every  power  that  is  not  of  Thee.  Father, 
I  ask  not  for  riches,  but  for  faith,  hope,  charity  and  wisdom,  that 
I  may  be  Thy  servant  in  both  word  and  deed.  I  ask  these  blessings 
in  the  worthy  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Mediator  and  Redeemer, 
even  so,  Amen.” 

[  Note:  During  the  following  week  the  elders  visited 
in  the  homes  of  the  saints.  There  were  approximately 
eighteen  baptisms  and  rebaptisms  during  this  period, 
among  whom  was  Fanny  DeFrieze,  sister  of  Ebbie  De- 
Frieze.  The  elders  went  sight-seeing  that  week  also. 
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From  January  11  to  February  8,  1877,  father  labored 
with  the  saints,  often  pleading  with  them  to  live  their 
religion;  leaving  his  gratitude  and  farewell  blessing  with 
them,  for  he  realized  he  would  soon  be  going  home  and 
would  not  pass  their  way  again.  Often  the  dear  sisters 
who  had  mothered  him  wept  when  they  said  goodbye. 
One  poor  couple  insisted  that  he  sleep  in  their  bed  while 
they  sat  by  the  fire  through  the  night.  ] 

January  31.  This  morning  I  walked  to  Goudhurst  and  Ane- 
mon  Farm  for  a  farewell  look  at  the  birthplace  of  my  father  and 
the  place  where  he  grew  up.  In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  Cranbrook 
to  bid  our  Drawbridge  cousins  goodbye.  They  are  doing  all  they 
can  for  me  in  the  way  of  gathering  genealogy.  This  evening  David 
Udall  and  I  were  reading  and  talking  about  the  Gospel  until  one 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  I  firmly  believe  that  he  is  convinced  of  its 
truth,  but  for  some  reason  he  hesitates  to  embrace  it,  though  he 
says  our  principles  agree  with  the  Bible.  He  came  to  my  room 
to  say  goodbye  before  daylight  for  he  goes  to  work  very  early.  I 
have  tried  in  my  humble  way  to  teach  him  our  revealed  religion. 
That  morning  I  told  his  wife  and  children  goodbye.  They  have 
been  good  to  me. 

[  Note:  During  February,  letters  from  mother  told 
of  the  death  of  Uncle  Tommy’s  wife,  Tamar  Hamblin 
Stewart,  and  also  of  a  good  deal  of  speculation  about 
father’s  being  sent  “across  the  river’  to  colonize  after  his 
return.  She  asked  him  how  he  would  feel  about  it  and  he 
records,  “I  shall  be  willing  to  go  if  it  is  a  call  from  the 
Church  Authorities,  but  I  want  to  get  through  with  this 
mission  before  I  plan  for  another  one.” 

The  Star  gave  a  full  report  of  the  dedication  of  the 
St.  George  Temple  on  the  1st  of  January  1877.  Father 
comments  that  in  reading  the  dedicatory  prayer  he  is 
made  to  feel  full  of  hope,  full  of  prayers  of  thankfulness 
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to  our  Father  who  dwells  in  Heaven  for  His  blessings  to 
him;  for  the  privilege  of  living  when  the  Gospel  is  restored, 
when  temples  are  built  and  dedicated,  wherein  men  and 
women  can  enter  into  the  holy  and  eternal  bonds  of  matri¬ 
mony,  and  can  perform  work  for  themselves  and  their 
dead  progenitors.  “Oh,  I  cannot  tell  the  feelings  of  my 
heart,  the  joy,  comfort  and  strength  I  receive  from  my 
reflections  on  the  Gospel.  This  world’s  goods  sink  into 
insignificance  when  compared  to  the  blessings  that  are 
in  store  for  the  saints  who  live  for  them.  Truly  the  Lord 
has  blessed  me.” 

Father  rather  wistfully  writes  at  this  time:  “President 
Carrington  has  not  said  one  word  to  me  or  Brother  Pax- 
man  about  my  release.  Of  course  I  am  happy  to  stay  if 
that  is  the  plan.  Prather  also  states:  “Brother  Paxman 
gave  me  one  pound  for  a  pair  of  boots.  It  is  from  the  Lon¬ 
don  Conference  tithing.  ] 

April  19.  I  bad  dinner  at  Cousin  Gordon  Stanley’s  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Uncle  John.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  bear  my  testimony 
to  them  again.  Uncle  says  that  more  unlikely  things  could  happen 
than  for  him  to  come  to  Utah.  He  sends  best  regards  to  father 
and  should  like  to  see  him  again.  1  feel  that  in  my  weakness  I  have 
done  all  I  could  to  teach  them  Mormonism.  I  suppose  I  shall  not 
come  this  way  again.  They  have  promised  to  write  to  me  and 
they  think  they  will  come  to  London  to  see  me  off. 

On  April  30th  the  Deseret  News  came  to  hand  which  contained 
an  account  of  the  April  Conference.  It  states  that  “On  April  7th” 
I  was  called  to  fill  a  mission  to  Arizona.  I  am  willing  to  respond 
but  it  seems  strange  that  I  am  called  to  fill  another  mission  before 
I  am  released  from  this  one.  It  does  not  worry  me  in  the  least, 
as  I  know  all  will  come  around  for  the  best.  Apostle  Carrington 
smiled  and  said  he  had  anticipated  letting  David  go  home  this  year. 

On  May  6th  the  monthly  priesthood  meeting  convened.  Pres¬ 
ident  Paxman  said  this  would  likely  be  my  last  priesthood  meeting 
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before  going  home.  He  asked  me  to  speak.  I  felt  well  in  speaking. 
Brother  Paxman  presented  my  character  in  the  highest  terms  before 
all  and  said  he  was  pleased  with  my  labors.  He  blessed  me  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  nearly  all  said,  “Amen.” 

May  12.  This  evening  I  paid  the  town  crier  two  shillings 
to  go  through  the  town  of  Hemelhempsted  ringing  his  bell  and 
crying:  “Tomorrow  afternoon  at  three  o’clock  and  at  six-thirty  in 
the  evening,  an  elder  from  Salt  Lake  City  will  preach  in  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  Chapel,  Chapel  Street,  upon  the  Restoration  of  the 
Gospel  to  Joseph  Smith  by  a  Holy  Angel.”  This  is  the  first  time 
I  have  taken  this  tack  to  spread  the  Gospel.  It  seems  to  have  stirred 
the  people  up.  I  hope  and  pray  it  may  do  good. 

May  13.  The  crier  did  some  good  by  “crying”  the  town  last 
night.  There  were  nearly  a  roomful  of  strangers  and  1  spoke  for 
thirty-five  minutes  in  the  afternoon  and  for  an  hour  and  ten  min¬ 
utes  in  the  evening. 

o  o  o 


42  Islington,  Liverpool 
2nd  June,  1877. 

Elder  David  K.  Udall 

My  dear  Brother.  You  are  hereby  honorably  released 
from  your  labors  in  the  British  Mission  to  return  home  with 
the  June  13th  company.  Praying  God  to  bless  you  in  the 
future  as  He  has  done  in  the  past,  and  more  abundantly,  and 
that  He  will  speed  you  safely  home,  1  am 

Your  Brother  and  fellow  laborer  in  the  Gospel, 

Joseph  F.  Smith 

o  o  o 

It  can  only  be  imagined  the  satisfaction  this  news  brought  to 
my  heart.  I  here  thank  my  Heavenly  Father  that  I  have  had  a 
mission  and  that  1  have  been  preserved  from  the  powers  of  dark¬ 
ness  so  that  1  may  leave  this  land  rejoicing  in  the  Gospel  and  in 
my  labors  here.  God  preserve  me  in  the  future.  I  rejoice  that 
the  time  has  come  for  me  to  return  home  to  my  wife  and  other 
dear  ones,  void  of  offense  to  any  man;  that  I  can  go  home  feeling 
1  have  done  the  best  1  know  while  here  on  my  mission. 
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[  Note:  Father  left  London  for  Liverpool  June  12. 
During  the  week  he  had  packed  his  trunks  on  time  and 
began  briefly  visiting  the  relatives.  He  says:  “I  left  Lon¬ 
don  at  9:30  a.m.  No.  20  Bishop’s  Grove,  Ball’s  Pond  Road, 
Islington,  London,  is  a  noted  spot  on  the  earth  in  my  his¬ 
tory.  A  place  of  sweet  communion  with  my  brethren.  My 
heart  is  full  of  blessings  for  the  good  kind  saints  who  have 
so  willingly  ministered  to  my  needs.”  ] 

Liverpool,  evening  of  June  12.  After  all  our  luggage  went 
on  board  this  evening  we  boys  went  to  the  Liverpool  office.  Pres¬ 
ident  Smith  gave  me  a  hearty  handshake  and  had  some  supper 
prepared  for  me.  When  I  went  downstairs  to  the  dining  room, 
he  went  with  me  and  he  intimated  that  I  would  have  to  take  charge 
of  the  company  of  saints.  It  came  like  a  clap  of  thunder  to  me. 
I  had  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing.  Brother  A.  O.  Smoot  is  here 
to  see  me  off. 

June  13,  Liverpool.  This  morning  President  Joseph  F.  Smith 
appointed  me  to  take  charge  of  the  company.  He  gave  me  the 
names  of  one  hundred  sixty-five  souls,  and  all  necessary  informa¬ 
tion.  He  said  1  would  be  qualified  for  this  duty,  when  I  told  him 
I  did  not  feel  so.  He  blessed  me  when  we  parted  on  the  ship  at 
seven  o’clock  p.m.  I  shed  a  tear  or  two  when  I  took  leave  of  Broth¬ 
ers  Paxman  and  Smoot,  for  I  was  parting  with  proven  friends. 
No  regrets,  just  satisfaction  and  good  will  and  blessings.  I  have 
never  had  such  a  feeling  in  parting  with  men  before.  May  the 
Lord  qualify  me  for  my  duties  on  my  homeward  journey.  I  leave 
England  feeling  that  in  my  weak  way  I  have  done  all  that  I  could 
do  to  spread  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  and  I  ask  the  Lord  to  bless  my 
labors,  that  fruit  may  be  seen  after  many  days. 

[  Note:  The  boat  father  sailed  on  was  the  “Wyo¬ 
ming.”  The  first  evening  the  company  was  organized. 
Father  chose  two  counselors;  also  a  chaplain  and  overseer 
of  the  wards,  and  a  captain  of  the  guards,  “as  we  expect 
to  stand  guard  night  and  day.”  Father  and  the  counselors 
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had  first-class  cabin  berths.  “The  saints  appear  to  be 
enjoying  the  spirit  of  their  religion  and  we  have  prayers 
and  singing  morning  and  evening. 

The  “Wyoming  landed  in  New  York  harbor  on  June 
23rd,  ten  days  after  she  put  out  from  Liverpool.  Father 
was  greatly  annoyed  when  it  came  to  light  that  some 
adults  had  been  booked  by  the  agent  in  Liverpool  as  chil¬ 
dren.  He  felt  it  had  been  a  dishonest  move  to  try  to  get 
adults  through  on  half  fare.  Brother  Stains  helped  him 
to  straighten  it  out  and  assisted  with  baggage  problems. 

Now  came  the  long  train  trip  to  Utah.  It  took  from 
the  25th  of  June  to  the  3rd  of  July  to  make  the  journey 
to  Ogden.  “Some  of  the  saints  had  been  dishonest  in  giv¬ 
ing  the  weights  of  their  luggage  and  we  had  to  put  up 
some  money  before  the  railroad  would  open  our  cars. 
Then  we  weighed  each  man’s  luggage  and  found  who 
were  dishonest.”  ] 

July  3.  This  morning  my  wife  and  my  sister,  Mary,  and  father 
Levi  Stewart  came  to  Ogden  on  the  seven  o’clock  train  from  Salt 
Lake  to  meet  me.  As  our  train  was  passing  slowly  by  I  recognized 
them  and  jumped  off  and  then  came  the  happy  meeting.  No  pen 
can  describe  the  emotions  of  the  heart  under  such  circumstances. 
Our  cup  of  happiness  was  full.  My  dear  ones  looked  so  natural 
and  welcomed  me  with  all  candor  and  earnestness.  I  met  them 
with  a  clear  conscience  and  a  pure  heart.  As  husband  and  wife 
we  have  been  spared  to  meet  again  as  was  promised  me  by  Apostle 
Erastus  Snow  when  he  set  me  apart  for  my  mission.  He  said  I 
would  go  in  peace  and  return  in  peace. 

[  Note:  Father  had  to  stay  a  few  hours  to  look  after 
the  luggage  difficulties  and  the  folks’  tickets  required  them 
to  return  earlier.  However  they  met  in  Salt  Lake  at  eight- 
thirty.  “We  are  staying  at  President  John  Taylor’s  for  the 
night.”] 
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July  4.  I  handed  to  President  Carrington  the  papers  given 
me  by  President  Smith  to  be  delivered  to  Brother  Jack  at  the 
President’s  office,  as  the  Church  Office  was  closed  for  the  glorious 
Day  of  Independence.  I  am  pleased  with  the  assistance  Brother 
Galloway  and  Brother  Stokes  gave  me  as  counselors.  Ella  and  I 
are  staying  at  President  John  Taylor's  again  tonight. 

July  5.  We  took  train  from  Salt  Lake  at  7  o’clock  a.m.  and 
reached  York  at  noon.  Father  and  others  of  the  family  met  us  with 
a  team  and  took  us  home.  When  we  were  three  miles  out  of  Nephi 
the  Nephi  Brass  Band  met  us.  The  meeting  was  enthusiastic,  but 
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nevertheless  I  could  not  approve  of  it  because  of  the  liquor  aboard 
the  outfit.  They  welcomed  me  with  all  zest,  for  which  I  thank 
them.  Aunt  Rebecca  met  me  in  tears,  she  was  so  overjoyed.  Many 
friends  came  to  see  me.  Aunt  Rebecca  had  prepared  supper  for 
all  the  band  and  many  of  our  friends. 
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[  Note:  It  might  be  well  here  to  consider  from  an¬ 
other  standpoint,  an  answer  as  to  the  why  of  father’s  suc¬ 
cessful  mission.  Found  in  a  little  book  he  carried  with 
him  during  his  mission  is  the  following  ]  : 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  OF  MY  MISSIONARY 

ACTIVITIES 

From  April  1875  to  July  1877 


Credits 

Left  Nephi  with . $180.00 

Received  from  home .  140.00 

Borrowed  from  Liverpool  Office 

to  apply  on  my  fare  home .  50.00 


Total— $370.00 

Expenses 

Travel  . $280.00 

Clothing  .  63.00 

Laundry  .  6.00 

Sundries  . 21.00 


Total— $370.00 


Ordinances  Performed 

Baptisms  .  19 

Rebaptisms  .  11 

Ordinations  to  Priesthood .  14 

Assisting  in  Ordinations .  21 

Children  blessed  .  9 

Miles  Traveled 

By  train  .  8,600 

By  boat  .  6,600 

By  train  and  bus  .  470 

By  walking  .  3,700 


Total— 19,370 
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LETTERS  FROM  ELLA  TO  DAVID  K.  DURING  THE 
MISSIONARY  PERIOD  1875-1877 

( Preliminary  comment ) 

Following  the  record  of  my  missionary  experience, 
it  seems  fitting  to  give  some  gleanings  from  Ella  s  letters 
written  regularly  to  me  throughout  my  mission.  What  a 
comfort  and  inspiration  her  letters  were!  After  sixty  years 
I  am  thrilled  in  reading  them  again  because  they  show 
her  love  for  me,  her  faith  in  the  Gospel  and  her  devotion 
to  the  missionary  cause.  Her  modesty  even  now  questions 
the  propriety  of  including  her  personal,  girlish  messages 
to  me,  but  I  am  ruling  out  her  objection.  I  am  sure  our 
children  will  appreciate  a  glimpse  into  our  lives  at  that 
time. 

Kanab,  May  21,  1875 

.  .  .  Dade,  it  is  my  birthday  today,  as  you  will  see.  Twenty 
years  sounds  very  old,  but  no  more  than  I  feel  and  look. 

I  wish  I  were  twenty-one,  for  then  you  would  be  one  year 
nearer  to  coming  home.  How  I  wish  we  might  have  a  visit 
today.  I  am  well  and  trying  to  be  cheerful  and  pleasant, 
and  I  know  you  are  too.  We  must  act  our  parts  well  and  merit 
the  blessings  in  store  for  those  who  do  their  best.  .  .  . 

Kanab,  October  28,  1875 

.  .  .  Monday  night  we  gave  the  Indian  missionary  boys 
a  party.  When  I  danced  with  Tony  Ivins  from  St.  George, 
one  of  the  missionaries,  the  girls  said  I  looked  very  much  at 
home,  for  they  think  you  and  he  are  alike  in  looks  and  move¬ 
ments.  .  .  . 

Kanab,  December  10,  1875 

Dear  Dade: 

It  is  two  o’clock  p.m.  and  we  are  very  busy  preparing  to 
leave  at  5:30  p.m.  to  go  to  the  “ball’'  that  will  be  held  in  the 
new  grist  mill  up  the  canyon.  .  .  .  You  say  Will  Bryan  is  be¬ 
coming  a  fine  preacher.  What  about  my  David?  ...  1  hope 
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you  will  have  a  good  trip  in  Kent  with  plenty  to  eat,  good 
lodgings  and  the  spirit  of  your  mission;  that  you  may  accom¬ 
plish  much  good  in  teaching  the  Gospel.  .  .  .  Send  me  a  His¬ 
tory  of  England,  will  you  please?  The  map  you  sent  me  is  in¬ 
teresting.  I  trace  you  from  place  to  place.  How  I  would 
like  to  go  along  with  you,  but  I  must  not  think  of  that.  God 
bless  you,  dear. 

Affectionately, 

Ella. 

Kanab,  December  15,  1875 

.  .  .  Frank  Farnsworth  is  teaching  a  class  in  bookkeep¬ 
ing.  Twenty  lessons  for  two  dollars.  I  am  enrolled  and  wish 
you  might  attend  with  me,  but  there  will  be  opportunities 
when  you  return.  .  .  .  Dearest,  it  is  eight  months  today  since 
we  left  Nephi  for  Kanab.  How  happy  we  were  that  evening 
notwithstanding  our  parting  was  so  near.  ...  It  Avas  five 
years  yesterday  since  the  terrible  fire  in  the  Fort  deprived 
me  of  my  mother  and  little  brothers.  You  will  understand  how 
these  days  are  and  I  will  not  say  more,  only  how  thankful  I 
am  for  you. 

Ella. 

January  5,  1876 

.  .  .  Well  Dade,  do  you  know  you  are  a  member  of  the 
United  Order  of  Kanab?  If  not,  I  am  informing  you!  I  told 
you  last  week  about  my  going  into  the  order.  Only  those  who 
are  really  desirous  of  living  the  united  way  are  permitted  to 
join.  I  put  your  name  down  with  mine  because  father  and 
all  the  family  were  sure  you  would  do  this  if  you  were  here. 

January  6,  1876 

I  know  you  will  think  of  what  happened  one  year  ago 
today  when  you  notice  the  date.  That  was  the  day  we  left 
for  Salt  Lake  City  to  be  married.  I  little  thought  then  that  in 
one  year  I  would  be  writing  to  you  so  many  thousands  of  miles 
away.  Still  I  am  happier  now  than  I  was  then.  Are  you, 
dearest?  I  hope  you  are  not  less  happy.  The  year  has  been 
eventful  and  profitable.  .  .  . 
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Kanab,  February  8,  1876 

...  I  bless  you  a  thousand  times  a  day  and  always  in 
my  heart  I  am  asking  God  to  bless  you.  It  is  time  to  call 
school  and  so  adieu  for  a  short  time.  ...  I  hope  I  can  get 
some  money  to  send  you  soon.  Please  do  not  buy  anything 
at  all  for  me,  not  even  the  wedding  ring  which  you  have  so 
much  wished  to  buy  me.  Later  will  be  soon  enough  for  the 
ring. 

Love  always, 

Ella. 

April  1876 


My  Dear  Husband: 


.  .  .  Dearest,  I  am  truly  thankful  that  you  were  called 
on  a  mission  and  that  you  responded  to  that  call.  We  have 
been  blest  in  all  the  little  trials  we  have  passed  through.  I  will 
be  repaid  for  all  my  loneliness  by  the  benefit  and  improve¬ 
ment  your  mission  will  have  wrought  in  you.  I  am  not  infer¬ 
ring  that  there  was  so  much  room  for  improvement,  for  in 
everything  but  book-learning  you  are  in  advance  of  all  my 
other  acquaintances.  But  this  experience  in  the  world  gives 
you  a  chance  to  see  and  to  know  for  yourself.  I  hope  you 
understand  me,  Dade.  When  it  comes  to  scholastic  learning 
that  is  as  nothing  to  me  when  compared  to  your  good  morals 
and  principles.  And,  then,  I  have  only  a  limited  education 
myself  and  so  should  not  say  much  on  this  score,  but  I  will 
say  as  I  have  said  many  times  before,  I  thank  my  Father  in 
Heaven  for  having  blessed  me  with  a  husband  so  worthy. 
Even  if  you  were  a  very  learned  man,  I  think  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  love  you  more. 

Kanab,  May  12,  1876 

Good  Morning  Dearest: 


I  was  so  busy  in  the  telegraph  office  last  night  that  I 
could  not  finish  my  letter.  Oh,  Dade,  guess  my  weight.  It  is 
101  pounds.  I  have  never  been  so  thin  before  at  this  time  of 
year.  I  think  school  teaching  has  been  hard  on  both  Sarah 
and  me.  Thank  goodness  there  are  but  five  more  weeks  of 
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school.  I  shall  feel  like  a  “free  man”  when  the  time  is  up.  Ha! 
Ha!  .  .  .  Dade,  you  are  improving  so  much  in  your  spelling 
and  composition!  I  am  glad.  There  are  a  few  little  words 
you  use  incorrectly  at  times,  but  it  may  be  in  your  haste  you 
simply  forget.  May  God  bless  you  with  every  good  blessing 
is  my  constant  prayer.  I  am  in  love  with  my  King. 

Ella. 

*  #  # 

From  David  to  Ella: 

Sittingbourne,  Kent 
December  21,  1875 

Dear,  I  must  praise  you  for  your  endeavors  to  improve 
and  make  comfortable  our  home  in  Kanab  and  if  the  Lord  is 
willing  we  shall  spend  many  happy  years  in  that  little  cot  or 
a  better  one.  It  has  cost  you  considerable  means  and  hard 
work  to  finish  the  house.  I  trust  you  have  not  gone  in  debt 
for  any  of  the  work.  However,  I  have  no  fear  as  to  your  bus¬ 
iness  ability.  .  .  . 

You  wonder  in  your  last  letter  what  kind  of  a  man  our 
Cousin  David  Udall  is.  He  is  about  my  height  and  complex¬ 
ion  and  one  of  the  best  reasoners  I  have  met.  He  is  well  in¬ 
formed  though  he  works  at  all  kinds  of  hard  work.  I  believe 
he  will  join  our  Church  yet.  .  .  . 
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CHAPTER  III 

Turning  Southward 

(Post  Missionary  Journal  —  July  1877  to  July  1880) 


few  days  after  I  returned  from  my  mission.  Pres¬ 
ident  Brigham  Young  and  his  son  John  W.  visited  Nephi. 
It  was  a  privilege  for  me  to  meet  this  great  man  and 
prophet  of  God.  He  shook  hands  with  me  and  the  thrill 
of  my  life  went  through  me.  He  told  me  that  I  was  to  be 
released  from  the  Arizona  mission  call  which  had  come 
to  me  while  I  was  in  England.  The  brethren  seemed  to 
think  I  could  do  as  much  good  here  at  home  as  I  might 
do  ‘  ‘across  the  river.” 

Shortly  after  this  I  was  called  to  preside  over  the 
first  organization  of  the  Young  Men’s  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  in  Nephi.  A  little  later  I  was  chosen 
second  counselor  to  Bishop  John  Andrews.  Apostle  Orson 
Hyde,  aided  by  Apostle  Joseph  F.  Smith,  ordained  me  a 
High  Priest  on  January  20,  1878. 

During  the  latter  part  of  July,  Ella  and  I  went  to 
Kanab  to  visit  our  relatives  and  to  sell  our  house  and  lot, 
which  had  been  returned  to  us  when  the  United  Order 
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ceased  to  operate.  The  house,  a  lot  and  a  half,  and  24 
acres  of  land  brought  only  $600  in  cash. 

While  I  was  in  Kanab,  Apostle  Erastus  Snow,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  stakes  and  wards  of  southern  Utah, 
came  from  St.  George  and  held  Stake  Conference  in  Kanab, 
August  7,  1877.  In  priesthood  meeting  he  submitted  my 
name  for  consideration  as  bishop  of  the  Kanab  Ward.  A 
vote  was  called  and  there  was  no  dissenting  voice.  Then 
I  arose  and  explained  that  I  had  been  asked  by  President 
Young  to  launch  the  M.I.A.  work  in  Nephi.  Brother  Snow 
concluded  to  postpone  any  action  until  he  had  advised 
with  President  Young. 

In  early  September  a  party  of  eight  of  us  went  from 
Kanab  to  St.  George  to  work  in  the  temple.  While  there  I 
witnessed  the  marriage  of  my  missionary  companion,  Eb- 
enezer  DeFrieze. 

In  November  Ella  and  I  returned  to  live  in  Nephi, 
where  I  worked  early  and  late  to  become  established  on 
the  earth.  I  was  also  active  in  my  Church  work.  True  to 
the  experience  of  many  missionaries  after  they  return 
home,  I  passed  through  a  very  trying  period.  Thanks  to 
the  Lord  and  my  good  father  and  my  faithful  wife  I  weath¬ 
ered  it  through. 

[  Note:  The  trying  experience  referred  to  is  set  out 
in  some  detail  in  father’s  Journal.  Briefly  the  facts  are 
these:  upon  returning  to  Nephi,  father  immediately  filed 
upon  a  quarter  section  of  government  land  some  three 
or  four  miles  from  Nephi,  and  shortly  thereafter  estab¬ 
lished  residence  thereon  in  a  small  log  cabin  built  with 
his  own  hands.  To  redeem  this  barren  land  he  and  his 
father  placed  a  dam  in  the  creek  to  store  surplus  water 
for  irrigation.  The  reservoir  covered  some  twenty  acres 
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with  an  average  depth  of  eight  feet.  No  person  protested 
during  the  building  of  the  dam  but  soon  after  the  dam 
was  completed,  the  farming  land  cleared  and  grain-crop 
growing  nicely,  a  number  of  individuals  owning  meadow 
land  from  one  to  three  miles  below  this  small  reservoir, 
decided  that  the  dam  was  an  injury  to  them  and  that  it 
must  and  should  come  out. 

The  matter  was  referred  to  the  High  Council  of  the 
Juab  Stake,  presided  over  by  President  George  Teasdale, 
and  a  decision  adverse  to  the  Udalls  was  rendered.  Father 
felt  that  the  decision  was  unfair  and  unjust  in  that  (a) 
half  of  the  High  Councilors  were  owners  of  meadow  land 
and  hence  were  interested  parties,  (b)  no  evidence  was 
adduced  to  prove  that  the  dam  was  an  injury  to  any  person 
or  group;  all  was  based  upon  guesswork,  no  measurements 
being  taken;  ( c )  they  were  given  no  opportunity  in  rebut¬ 
tal  to  show  that  the  only  water  stored  was  that  caught 
early  in  the  season  when  it  was  running  to  waste  and  doing 
no  one  any  particular  good. 

Following  the  decision  and  after  a  rehearing  had  been 
denied,  someone  under  cover  of  darkness  cut  the  dam, 
loosing  the  stored  water,  which  resulted  to  our  damage 
in  the  sum  of  $500  or  $600,  not  including  the  prospect  of 
a  crop  of  barley  and  wheat  from  eighteen  acres.  The  grow¬ 
ing  grain  crops,  of  course,  died  for  lack  of  irrigation.  ] 

June  2,  1878,  father  recorded  in  his  diary: 

What  have  I  done,  Oh  Lord,  that  all  my  friends  have  turned 
against  me? 

Thursday,  June  6.  Today  Brother  B.  Richies  informed  me 
that  there  is  now  no  water  passing  into  the  reservoir.  I  went  to 
the  canyon  and  cut  more  logs.  I  dreamed  that  night  that  the  dam 
was  taken  out  and  the  reservoir  drained. 
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Friday,  June  7.  I  took  another  load  of  logs  to  the  mill.  When 
I  reached  town  Ella  told  me  that  the  dam  was  broken,  which  was 
a  literal  fulfillment  of  my  dream.  Ella  and  I  returned  to  our  home 
on  the  quarter  section,  depressed  in  spirits.  Found  the  reservoir 
drained. 

President  Teasdale  reputedly  made  the  observation  after  the 
dam  had  been  cut:  “What  good  is  the  stored  water  to  anybody 
now  that  it  is  down  in  Utah  Lake?” 

[  Note:  Following  this  bitter  experience  and  financial 
setback,  father  moved  his  family  back  to  Nephi  before 
proceeding  to  engage  in  filling  a  contract  to  log  timbers 
from  the  nearby  canyon  at  $6  per  thousand  feet  of  lumber.  * 
It  was  at  this  time  that  word  reached  them  of  the  death 
of  Ella’s  father,  Levi  Stewart,  on  June  14,  1878,  at  Kanab.  ] 
Quoting  from  the  diary: 

This  loss  is  a  great  sorrow.  The  sensation  and  shock  to  Ella 
must  have  been  dreadful.  Brother  Stewart  had  been  such  an  af¬ 
fectionate  father,  full  of  good  counsel  and  forbearance.  He  was 
born  April  23,  1812.  He  joined  the  Church  in  the  early  days  and 
passed  through  the  drivings  in  Missouri.  He  left  Nauvoo  and  came 
to  Utah  in  1848.  He  lived  in  the  Eighth  Ward  in  Salt  Lake  City 
for  many  years  and  was  counselor  to  Bishop  Sheets;  then  he  moved 
to  Big  Cottonwood  where  he  was  counselor  to  Bishop  Bruilon. 
He  was  called  in  1870  by  President  Young  to  go  to  Kanab  to  col¬ 
onize  and  preside  as  bishop.  He  filled  preaching  missions  in  the 
United  States  before  he  came  west  and  has  filled  other  missions 
of  business  and  trust  for  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  the 
father  of  thirty  children  born  to  him  by  three  wives.  He  sustained 
a  grievous  loss  on  December  14,  1872,  when  Ella’s  mother  and  five 


°  Father  continued  his  strenuous  logging  work  and  within  the  month  mother 
accompanied  relatives  to  Kanab  for  a  visit.  As  a  final  protest  on  the  reser¬ 
voir  matter  a  letter  was  dispatched  by  the  two  Udalls  (David  and  David  K.) 
to  President  John  Taylor,  on  August  4,  1878,  reciting  the  occurrences  here¬ 
tofore  related.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  First  Presidency  replied  to  this 
communication. 
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of  Brother  Stewart’s  sons  were  burned  to  death  in  a  fire  in  the  old 
fort  at  Kanab. 

While  in  Salt  Lake  he  followed  the  mercantile  business  and 
had  a  horse  and  cattle  ranch  at  the  “point  of  the  mountain.”  When 
he  moved  from  Salt  Lake  he  was  considered  a  rich  man.  It  can 
be  truly  said  that  he  was  a  good  and  great  man. 

(1878.  August  6th  to  October  5th.  These  two  months 
were  spent  in  the  canyons  chopping  timber  to  fill  the  log 
contract.  The  entries  in  the  Journal  during  this  time  tell 
of  daily  output  of  logs,  bad  roads,  etc.,  etc.) 

October  6.  I  have  been  in  the  canvon  until  I  am  worn  out 
and  almost  discouraged.  It  has  been  storming  and  at  different 
times  I  have  lost  my  oxen  for  a  half  day  at  a  time.  I  had  hoped 
to  finish  my  contract  in  time  to  attend  October  Conference  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  but  I  have  to  go  back  to  the  canyon  to  cut  more  logs — 
600  feet  more.  I  delivered  15,000  feet  of  lumber  to  pay  off  my  in¬ 
debtedness. 

October  9.  I  put  in  the  last  600  feet  on  contract  and  got 
out  a  load  of  house  logs  to  take  home  with  me. 

October  12.  I  left  home  at  1:00  a.m.  for  Salt  Lake  City  to 
see  Edward  E  .  .  .  .  and  got  a  settlement,  bringing  home  with 
me  $200  in  cash.  While  there  I  paid  $100  as  a  first  payment  on 
the  Brigham  Young  block  in  Kanab.  Tommy  Stewart,  Lawrence 
Mariger  and  I  are  buying  this  block  for  $600. 

Monday,  October  14-15.  I  have  spent  the  day  getting  ready 
to  start  to  Kanab. 

October  16.  This  evening  I  attended  Y.M.M.I.A.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  addressed  by  Junius  F.  Wells  and  Professor  Hardy.  I  was 
released. 

October  16-17-18.  Been  loading  up  and  preparing  to  move 
south.  It  is  a  lot  of  work.  I  attended  M.I.A.  and  gave  my  farewell 
address  and  received  a  vote  of  thanks  for  my  labors.  If  I  have 
done  any  good  the  Lord  has  the  praise.  In  myself  I  have  felt  weak, 
but  when  attended  by  the  spirit  of  God  I  have  been  strong.  Many 
of  my  friends  regret  my  departure  from  Nephi.  I  feel  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  getting  a  home.  That  is  my  reason  for  moving. 
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October  19.  I  traded  three  cows  and  a  yearling  heifer  to 
Ed.  Oakey  for  a  yoke  of  oxen.  I  thought  I  would  start  today  but 
failed  to  get  ready. 

October  20,  Sunday.  I  went  to  meeting  and  was  called  upon 
to  speak.  Before  closing  my  talk  I  referred  to  my  moving  away 
and  said  if  I  owed  anything  to  anyone  in  the  community  I  wanted 
them  to  acquaint  me  with  the  fact,  for  I  want  to  settle  all  my  in¬ 
debtedness.  I  told  them  I  was  going  away  because  I  feel  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  getting  established  in  a  home,  having  been  married 
nearly  four  years  and  finding  myself  homeless  now.  I  got  our 
recommends  from  Bishop  John  Andrews.  Many  people  said  they 
were  grieved  to  have  us  leave  Nephi.  Today  I  finished  recording 
the  genealogy  of  my  father’s  family  in  my  family  record. 

Monday,  October  21.  I  left  home  this  morning  at  10:30  with 
four  yoke  of  oxen,  a  3/2-inch  wagon,  a  log  wagon,  a  gang  and  sulky 
plow  all  coupled  together  behind  my  oxen.  My  load  consists  of 
800  lbs.  of  flour,  700  lbs.  of  salt,  six  bushels  of  Sonora  wheat,  three 
trunks,  one  box  of  dishes,  one  stove,  one  walnut  secretary  I  bought 
at  Dinwoody’s  in  Salt  Lake  City  which  cost  me  $50;  one  cupboard 
costing  $25,  one  walnut  table  costing  $7,  one  bedstead,  four  chairs, 
and  a  lot  of  small  articles  such  as  tubs,  buckets,  etc.  My  load 
weighs  about  4,000  lbs.  A  good  load  for  my  poor  oxen.  I  left  in 
Nephi  three  cows,  one  ox,  three  yearlings,  two  chairs,  besides  one 
quarter-section  of  land  located  in  Township  12  S.,  R.  1  W.,  and  on 
which  I  have  lived  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Also 
a  one-half  interest  with  father  in  a  reservoir.  These  have  been  sur¬ 
veyed  and  recorded  in  the  county  records.  I  have  settled  all  my 
debts  but  $10  at  the  Nephi  Z.C.M.I.  This  amount  Supt.  Charles 
Foote  is  to  collect  from  people  who  owe  me. 

Lately  I  gave  my  sister,  Mary,  a  nice  coming  two-year-old 
heifer.  Also  to  my  brother,  Joseph,  I  gave  this  year’s  heifer  calf. 
I  gave  Aunt  Rebecca  Doctor  Gunn’s  Medical  Book. 

I  leave  Nephi  with  good  feelings  for  its  inhabitants,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  and  a  desire  to  do  good  wherever  1  go.  I  could 
not  keep  the  tears  back  when  it  came  to  parting  with  my  dear 
kindred  and  friends.  Father  had  to  go  to  work  before  I  started. 
What  a  good  father  he  has  been!  God  bless  him,  also  my  brothers 
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and  sisters  and  stepmothers  and  friends.  I  camped  16  miles  from 
Nephi  the  first  night. 

Monday,  November  4.  Today  I  passed  the  place  where  Ella’s 
father  died.  It  is  about  one  mile  north  of  the  Scootumpah  Wash. 

Tuesday,  November  5.  Arrived  at  Kanab  at  4:00  p.m.  today 
and  found  my  wife  in  good  health  and  with  an  affectionate  welcome 
for  me.  The  folks  are  all  pleased  to  see  me.  I  thank  the  Lord  for 
my  prosperous  journey  and  that  He  has  spared  our  lives  to  meet 
again  as  husband  and  wife.  He  is  the  author  of  all  good.  If  it  be 
His  will  that  I  remain  in  Kanab,  may  I  be  an  instrument  in  His 
hands  in  doing  good  and  honoring  the  priesthood  and  preparing 
myself  and  those  near  to  me  for  the  great  events  of  the  future. 

I  miss  the  presence  of  my  beloved  father-in-law,  Levi  Stewart. 

November  6.  I  have  been  greeting  friends  today  and  talking 
over  the  past,  present,  and  future.  I  unloaded  furniture  into  part 
of  Tommy’s  house. 

November  7.  I  have  been  putting  Ella’s  bedroom  in  order. 
Turned  the  oxen  on  the  range. 

Wednesday,  November  8.  This  morning  at  7:30  Ella  gave 
birth  to  a  son.  To  our  sorrow  he  expired  almost  immediately  after 
birth.  We  must  acknowledge  the  hand  of  the  Lord  though  there 
seems  no  reconciliation.  Oh,  Lord,  why  are  we  deprived  of  the 
association  of  our  dear  babe?  We  have  been  doting  on  this  time 
of  happiness  with  fond  anticipation.  We  have  prayed  for  and 
anxiously  awaited  the  coming  of  this  innocent  babe.  My  dear  Ella 
is  heartbroken,  all  her  suffering  and  then  the  loss  of  our  little  one. 
Our  friends  and  kindred  are  very  kind. 

Thursday,  November  9.  Brother  Tommy  looked  after  the 
making  of  the  coffin  and  Lawrence  after  the  digging  of  the  grave. 
Aunt  Macy  and  Sarah  dressed  the  little  babe  and  about  noon  we 
committed  his  remains  to  the  silent  grave  in  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  Stewart  lot.  Ella  and  I  feel  sorely  grieved  and  deprived. 

January  1,  1879.  From  November  9th  to  date  I  have  been 
working  with  Lawrence  and  Tommy.  On  December  18th  we  three 
agreed  to  consolidate  our  capital  and  interests  in  a  company  for 
our  mutual  benefit.  We  have  signed  our  names  to  a  written  agree- 
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ment.  The  company  is  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Udall,  Mariger 
and  Stewart. 

During  this  time  I  have  traded  two  yoke  of  oxen  for  a  pair 
of  four-year-old  horses  and  one  poor  ox.  Also  two  yoke  of  oxen 
for  20  acres  of  land. 

On  the  1st  of  December  Ella  and  I  were  voted  in  as  members 
of  the  Kanab  Ward.  December  8th  and  9th  was  Kanab  Stake  Con¬ 
ference.  I  was  called  on  the  home  missionary  list  for  three  months. 
On  December  25th  I  joined  the  Y.M.M.I.A.  The  new  program  is 
adopted  by  the  central  committee  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

We  have  applied  to  Pres.  L.  John  Nuttall  and  Bishop  Wm.  L. 
Johnson  of  this  ward  for  permission  to  make  a  reservoir  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Kanab  field.  We  have  had  no  answer  yea  or 
nay. 

I  have  been  to  Johnson  for  a  load  of  hay,  built  a  stable  for  my 
horses  and  helped  in  the  store.  Have  attended  Y.M.  punctually. 

Saturday,  January  11,  1880.  About  2  p.m.  I  started  for  Salt 
Lake  City  to  buy  goods  for  our  company.  I  have  $153.75  in  cash. 

January  12,  Sunday.  I  filled  my  home  missionary  appoint¬ 
ment  to  Orderville.  Visited  a  few  minutes  with  Brother  Claridge 
and  felt  well  in  talking  in  meeting.  I  arrived  back  to  camp  at  about 
nine  o’clock  after  riding  30  miles  through  heavy  sand,  half  the 
distance  bareback. 

Sunday,  January  19.  I  arrived  home,  Nephi,  about  7  p.m. 
All  well  and  pleased  to  see  me.  The  diptheria  has  taken  off  some 
twenty-four  children  in  Nephi  since  I  left  here  in  October.  Father’s 
health  has  not  been  the  best  for  the  past  few  months.  He  is  better 
now  for  which  I  thank  the  Lord.  He  and  the  family  are  all  feeling 
well  in  the  Gospel. 

Thursday,  January  28.  Left  for  Salt  Lake.  While  in  town  1 
met  several  missionary  friends.  I  am  staying  at  President  Taylor’s. 
I  brought  a  package  to  him  from  his  niece,  Sister  Nuttall.  President 
Taylor  is  a  very  communicative  man  and  I  enjoy  his  society.  1 
signed  two  notes  amounting  to  $1140,  payable  in  thirty  and  sixty 
days,  respectively.  I  secured  agencies  for  the  Newton  wagons, 
the  Win  plow,  the  Champion  reaper  and  mower.  Made  inquiry 
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concerning  the  Singer  sewing  machine.  My  brother,  Joseph,  and 
Lon  Stewart  met  me  at  York  with  teams  for  hauling  the  goods  to 
Kanab. 

January  29.  I  left  Nephi  at  noon.  I  was  on  the  road  until 
February  8th.  Ella  came  out  ten  miles  from  Kanab  to  meet  me. 
We  were  thankful  to  be  together  again.  I  found  the  boys,  Tommy 
and  Lawrence,  busily  employed  in  building  a  store  on  the  Brigham 
Young  Block. 

February  9- April  28.  I  have  been  attending  to  business,  more 
especially  our  farming.  Planted  ten  acres  of  wheat.  We  bought 
70  acres  of  land  for  $700  in  horses,  wagon,  store  pay  and  cattle. 
Filled  home  missionary  appointments  to  Mt.  Carmel,  Johnson  and 
Orderville.  On  April  6th  I  was  sustained  a  ward  teacher  in  the 
Kanab  Ward. 

April  29.  Accompanied  by  President  Nuttall  1  started  for  Salt 
Lake  for  merchandise.  Ella  did  not  like  to  have  me  leave  home 
but  we  are  close  run  for  cash  and  I  must  do  my  part.  I  took  663 
lbs.  of  wool  to  Salt  Lake. 

Brother  Nuttall  is  an  agreeable  companion.  He  talks  on  sound 
principles.  While  in  Manti  we  attended  a  meeting  in  the  court¬ 
house.  Erastus  Snow  and  President  Teasdale  were  there.  They 
appointed  three  men  from  that  county  to  represent  the  county  in 
Zion’s  Board  of  Trade,  Salt  Lake  City.  This  board  is  to  control  the 
price  of  produce  throughout  the  Church. 

Also  attended  a  mass  meeting  to  protest  against  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Third  District  Court  for  confining  President  Daniel  H. 
Wells  in  prison  for  two  days  and  fining  him  $100  for  refusing  in 
court  to  reveal  the  ordinances  of  the  Endowment  House.  How  long 
will  such  proceedings  be  permitted? 

Work  on  the  Manti  Temple  is  progressing  nicely.  The  site 
is  a  beautiful  one. 

(A  partnership  agreement  was  entered  into  by  L.  C. 
Mariger,  David  K.  Udall  and  William  T.  Stewart.  The 
object  was  to  engage  in  stock  raising,  farming  and  general 
mercantile  business.  It  was  mutually  agreed  that  the  name 
of  the  company  should  be  Udall,  Mariger  and  Stewart. 
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[  The  three  boys  decided  that  this  was  the  best  combina¬ 
tion  of  their  names.  ]  Their  respective  ages  were  30,  27 
and  25  years.  Brother  Mariger  had  a  wife  and  one  child. 
Brother  Stewart  was  a  married  man  having  lost  his  first 
wife,  Tamar  Hamblin,  daughter  of  Jacob  Hamblin,  and 
being  married  to  Fanny  Little,  daughter  of  James  A.  Little, 
with  one  child,  the  daughter  of  Tamar.  Brother  Mariger 
married  Bishop  Levi  Stewart’s  daughter,  Sarah.  David 
K.  Udall  was  married  having  for  his  wife,  Luella,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Levi  Stewart.  They  had  just  recently  lost  their  only 
child.  These  three  young  men  were  brothers-in-law,  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Stewart  being  a  son  of  Levi  Stewart.) 

Being  about  equal,  as  we  thought,  in  real  values  of 
property  we  became  equal  partners.  In  our  voting  on  ques¬ 
tions  it  was  not  so  much  based  on  capital  stock,  dollars 
and  cents,  but  more  the  feeling  of  common  brotherhood. 
Brother  Tommy  Stewart,  previous  to  the  organizing  of 
this  company,  had  built  him  a  nice,  rather  pretentious 
home  in  part  of  which  my  wife  and  I  lived,  with  Tommy’s 
family  in  the  other  side;  Lawrence  and  Sarah  occupying 
their  own  home. 

Our  first  business  venture  was  a  city  block  in  Kanab, 
which  was  improved  and  owned  by  and  was  known  as 
the  property  of  President  Brigham  Young.  This  was  the 
choicest  piece  of  property  in  all  the  land.  We  bought  it 
from  the  heirs  of  President  Young’s  estate.  The  lot  was 
well  fenced,  as  President  Young  would  have  it  done,  and 
it  was  planted  to  orchard,  alfalfa  and  grapevines.  Said 
property  was  located  across  the  street  south  from  Brother 
Tommy’s  home. 

We  immediately  took  steps  to  build  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  this  block  a  lumber  store  building,  which  was 
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occupied  by  a  retail  store  and  telegraph  office.  At  this 
time  we  agreed  that  Brother  Mariger  supervise  and  give 
special  attention  to  the  mercantile  business,  etc.,  and  that 
Brother  Stewart  tend  to  our  stock  raising,  and  I  to  look 
after  the  farming.  The  condition  of  the  country  was  such 
that  it  appeared  there  was  nothing  but  a  bright  future 
before  us.  The  grazing  opportunities  were  seemingly 
boundless.  It,  in  fact,  was  a  free  range,  the  forest  of  the 
Buckskin  Mountains  and  the  Upper  Kanab  country  were 
for  use  of  the  settlers  as  they  needed.  There  were  great 
canyons  and  mountain  cliffs  that  kept  back  the  cattle 
and  horses  on  an  immense  range  of  country,  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  country  lying  west  and  north  of  Kanab  to  the 
banks  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado.  Just  west 
of  the  Kanab  wash  the  Church  established  and  developed 
a  magnificent  cattle  range,  which  is  known  as  Pipe  Springs 
to  this  day.  Little  farming  was  done  in  this  entire  region. 
The  population  was  mostly  pioneers  of  the  old  stock  and 
converts  to  our  Church,  who  had  ventured  to  make  their 
homes  in  this  country  which  was  recognized  as  a  desert. 

We  had  liberal  patronage  in  our  mercantile  business. 
Many  Indians  from  east  of  the  Colorado  came  to  Kanab 
to  trade  blankets,  pine  nuts,  etc.  The  Mormon  emigrants, 
going  to  Arizona  by  way  of  Lee’s  Ferry,  patronized  us. 
We  stocked  our  store  with  merchandise,  purchased  from 
Z.C.M.I.  in  Salt  Lake  City,  which  we  hauled  with  our 
teams.  With  all  our  youth  and  vigor  we  entered  into  the 
business  that  was  before  us  and  were  prospered  in  it.  Our 
company  was  recognized  as  having  a  good  standing.  St. 
George  had  “Wolley,  Lund  and  Judd”  with  a  much  greater 
field  of  operation,  but  “Udall,  Mariger  and  Stewart”  was 
recognized  as  a  good  firm  to  deal  with. 
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The  partnership  contract,  dated  November  22,  1878, 
was  unique  in  that  it  was  agreed  by  the  parties: 

That  if  any  member  of  this  company  shall  at  any  time 
be  called  on  any  local  or  foreign  mission  by  the  authorities 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  his  family 
shall  be  provided  for  during  his  absence  and  money  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  him  to  take  him  to  his  field  of  labor;  also  if  two 
members  of  this  company  shall  be  called  at  any  time  to  locate 
in  any  other  section  of  the  country  by  the  above-mentioned 
authorities,  the  other  member  agrees  to  accompany  them  if 
agreeable  to  the  presiding  authorities  of  the  above-mentioned 
Church,  and  if  it  is  deemed  wise  by  the  company  to  do  so. 

We  agree  to  sustain  each  other  in  practicing  all  the 
principles  pertaining  to  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to 
endeavor  to  be  moral  in  our  intercourse  with  each  other  and 
with  all  men,  also  to  strictly  observe  the  law  of  tithing  as  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  and  to  donate  to  the 
poor  and  to  assist  in  the  building  of  Temples,  and  all  other 
good  works,  which  amounts  may  be  determined  by  the  con¬ 
trolling  power  of  the  company  which  shall  be  two-thirds  of 
the  said  company. 

We  also  agree  that  our  property  and  all  God  has  intrust¬ 
ed  in  our  care  shall  be  subject  to  the  presiding  priesthood  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

In  case  any  member  desires  to  withdraw  from  this  com¬ 
pany  he  may  do  so  at  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  this 
date,  and  be  satisfied  with  the  amount  allotted  to  him  by  his 
partners.  We  also  agree  to  use  due  diligence  in  establishing 
a  good  library  and  to  promote  education  among  ourselves. 

(Signed)  David  K.  Udall 

Lawrence  C.  Mariger 
Wm,  T.  Stewart 

We  were  soon  put  to  the  test,  almost  before  we  were 
established  in  our  new  venture.  Brother  Mariger  was  called 
on  a  mission  to  Denmark  and  left  August  19,  1879.  Some- 
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time  later  Tommy  was  called  to  fill  a  mission  in  New 
Zealand.  I  was  called  by  President  Taylor  to  move  to  St. 
Johns,  Arizona,  to  preside  there  as  bishop,  and  was  in¬ 
structed  to  be  at  Kanab  Stake  Quarterly  Conference  in 
June  1880,  to  be  set  apart  for  my  calling. 

Before  I  left,  Tommy  and  I  with  Lawrence’s  wife, 
Sarah,  agreed  on  the  division  of  the  property.  The  amount 
assigned  to  my  family  was  two  new  wagons,  two  pair  of 
horses,  a  saddle  pony  or  two,  and  a  bunch  of  cattle— about 
40  head.  These  cattle  were  received  on  account  at  the 
store  in  part  settlement  of  the  Stewart  estate  account 
run  at  the  store.  I  also  received  one  stand  of  choice  bees 
and  about  $100  in  cash.  The  balance  of  the  property  was 
divided  among  the  other  two  partners  in  a  satisfactory 
way,  which  meant  that  Tommy  took  his  home  back,  and 
the  store  interests  and  the  block  was  divided  between  them 
on  a  fair  basis. 

In  conclusion,  there  was  never  any  consideration  to 
our  individual  services  in  the  company  in  our  adjustments 
of  the  accounts.  I  remember,  with  a  degree  of  pleasure, 
that  I,  representing  the  company,  took  some  of  our  farm 
implements  with  teams  to  the  Buckskin  Mountains  in  the 
autumn  of  1879  and  worked  a  month  or  more.  We  located 
a  ranch  and  plowed  from  50  to  75  acres,  expecting  to  farm 
the  next  spring  and  the  following  years.  The  land  was 
formerly  owned  by  the  Stewart  family.  It  was  DeMotte 
Park  (also  known  as  the  V.T.  Park)  and  is  now  on  the 
main  highway  to  the  Grand  Canyon  Lodge  on  the  North 
Rim. 

In  the  spirit  of  appreciation  I  recall  my  association 
in  the  firm  of  “Udall,  Mariger  and  Stewart.”  Lawrence 
Mariger  and  Tommy  Stewart  stand  among  the  finest  men 
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I  have  ever  known.  Our  hopes  ran  high  in  that  business 
undertaking,  prosperity  attended  the  beginning  of  our 
efforts  and  we  had  bright  promises  for  success.  Our  love 
for  each  other  has  been  steadfast  through  the  years. 

During  the  two  years  we  operated  I  made  several 
trips  to  Salt  Lake  to  buy  merchandise  for  the  store.  I 
raised  two  crops  of  grain  and  hay  in  Kanab,  and  one  good 
crop  of  wheat  on  our  ranch  in  DeMotte  Park  in  the  Kail )ab 
Forest.  We  took  over  this  ranch  from  the  Stewart  estate. 
In  church  and  civic  capacity  I  served  as  a  home  mission¬ 
ary  in  Kanab  Stake  and  was  active  in  Mutual  and  Sunday 
School  work.  I  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace— my  first 
political  experience  up  to  that  date— and  also  served  as 
Water  Master  for  the  town.  We  were  successful  those 
two  years.  Our  neighbors  were  our  friends,  and  supported 
us  loyally.  We  had  good  prospects  for  growing  into  a 
firm  of  some  magnitude,  and  we  were  happy  in  our  dreams 
for  the  future,  but  they  came  to  a  sudden  end  when  Ella 
and  I  were  called  by  the  Church  to  pioneer  in  Arizona. 
A  year  in  Nephi,  two  years  in  Kanab  finished  what  I  have 
called  my  ‘post  missionary  experience/’ 
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.n  June  1880,  I  received  the  following  letter  from 
President  Taylor: 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Ter. 
May  28,  1880 

Elder  David  K.  Udall 
Kanab 

Dear  Brother: 


It  has  been  deemed  expedient  by  the  Council  of  Apostles 
to  eall  you  to  move  to  St.  Johns,  Arizona  Territory,  and  that 
you  be  appointed  to  the  office  of  Bishop  of  that  ward.  Whilst 
Elder  Erastus  Snow  will  be  attending  the  Kanab  Stake  Quar¬ 
terly  Conference,  he  will  set  you  apart  to  this  appointment 
and  calling.  After  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  arrange  your 
business  affairs  in  such  a  manner  that  you  can  move  to  your 
field  of  labor  during  the  coming  fall  at  such  time  as  will  be 
consistent  with  your  present  engagements  and  business  regu¬ 
lations.  You  will  inform  me  of  your  progress  and  before  start¬ 
ing  to  Arizona.  I  will  forward  your  letter  of  appointment 
and  instructions. 

With  kind  wishes  for  your  welfare,  I  am 

Your  Brother  in  the  Gospel, 
John  Taylor. 
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Our  Pearl  was  born  in  that  eventful  month  of  June. 
We  were  making  history— a  new  baby  and  a  call  to  go  to 
a  new  country  came  within  that  month. 

I  have  often  wondered  what  might  have  come  to  us 
had  we  been  permitted  to  stay  with  our  business  venture 
in  Kanab.  Certainly  we  made  no  mistake  in  securing  a 
ranch  in  DeMotte  Park  in  the  Kaibab  Forest  on  the  north 
rim  of  the  Buckskin  Mountains  and  the  mercantile  business 
later  proved  successful  for  Lawrence,  who  continued  on 
with  it. 

In  1879,  Lot  Smith  of  Johnston  Army  fame  brought 
Apostle  Wilford  Woodruff  to  Kanab.  They  came  from 
northern  Arizona  where  Brother  Woodruff  had  been  for 
some  time  doing  missionary  work.  While  in  Kanab,  Lot 
Smith  requested  me  to  furnish  a  team  and  go  with  them 
on  their  way  to  St.  George.  Ella  and  I  have  often  thought 
that  this  brief  acquaintance  might  have  had  something 
to  do  with  my  name  coming  up  before  the  Church  author¬ 
ities  to  go  to  Arizona.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  call  came  and 
at  the  Kanab  Stake  Conference  held  at  Glendale  in  June, 
I  was  set  apart  as  bishop  of  the  St.  Johns  Ward  by  Apostle 
Erastus  Snow. 

Ella  and  I  realized  that  this  call  to  Arizona  meant  a 
life’  s  mission.  We  were  thwarted  in  our  financial  ambitions 
for  we  had  to  sacrifice  our  good  start  in  Kanab.  Our  faith 
was  tested.  We  were  happy  with  our  relatives  and  friends. 
When  the  time  came  to  go  they  said,  "God  bless  you,  you 
have  been  good  neighbors  to  us.”  That  cheered  us,  though 
we  felt  we  were  going  into  another  world,  strange  and 
far  away.  We  dreaded  it  all  the  more  because  Ella  was 
frail  and  our  baby  less  than  three  months  old. 
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We  left  Kanab  on  my  twenty-ninth  birthday,  Septem¬ 
ber  7,  1880.  We  had  one  hundred  dollars  in  cash  and 
were  prepared  to  travel  in  comparative  comfort  in  two 
new  wagons,  one  a  trailer,  drawn  by  a  four-horse  team. 
In  one  wagon  we  had  a  comfortable  lied  for  Ella  and  the 
baby,  and  a  small  heating  stove  by  which  baby  Pearl  had 
her  regular  morning  bath.  We  took  with  us  a  few  house¬ 
hold  effects,  among  them  our  clock  and  walnut  secretary 
(bought  at  Dinwoody’s  in  Salt  Lake  City  a  year  or  two 
before);  Ellas  set  of  Haviland  china  (bought  by  her  be¬ 
fore  we  were  married ) ;  a  cradle,  a  cedar  churn,  and  a  fair¬ 
sized  flag  of  our  country.  The  flag  was  later  used  on  many 
occasions  in  St.  Johns.  We  were  well  supplied  with  “cured 
beef  and  “packed”  butter,  as  well  as  potatoes,  flour,  and 
dried  fruit.  We  drove  our  herd  of  fifty  or  sixty  head  of 
cattle,  some  of  the  cows  furnishing  us  with  fresh  milk. 
On  the  rear  end  of  our  last  wagon  we  had  a  hive  of  my 
prized  Kanab  bees.  In  our  party  were  Ella  s  young  sister 
Lucinda,  who  went  with  us  to  be  company  for  Ella  and 
help  with  the  baby;  Mrs.  B.  H.  Wilhelm,  whose  family 
was  in  Arizona,  and  who  was  glad  to  pay  her  way  to  Ari¬ 
zona  by  doing  our  cooking;  Bert  Riggs,  Ella’s  brother-in- 
law;  and  a  young  chap  named  Jim  Wilson.  The  two  boys 
drove  the  cattle,  and  I  drove  the  four-horse  team. 

Ella’s  brothers  went  as  far  as  House  Rock  with  us, 
helping  us  to  get  the  cattle  started;  for  cattle  as  well  as 
men  are  reluctant  to  leave  their  old  ranges.  I  have  said 
that  we  traveled  comfortably— which  is  true  as  far  as  we 
humans  were  concerned,  but  was  not  true  of  the  poor 
horses  and  cattle.  Often  we  made  “dry”  camps,  and  they 
suffered  for  water  and  green  feed.  We  carried  enough 
water  in  barrels  to  supply  our  needs  for  drinking  and  cook- 
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ing  from  one  watering  place  to  the  next.  The  women 
had  to  get  very  thirsty  before  they  would  drink  the  brack¬ 
ish,  muddy  water  which  often  had  wrigglers  in  it.  But 
we  let  the  mud  settle  and  strained  out  the  wrigglers,  boiled 
the  water  and  it  was  not  so  bad. 

We  crossed  the  Colorado  River  at  Lee’s  Ferry  where 
a  Brother  Johnson  ran  the  Ferry  boat.  The  fee  we  paid 
him  was  the  only  money  we  spent  on  the  trip.  He  was 
truly  a  man  of  God,  and  guarded  well  the  lives  of  our 
people  and  of  other  travelers  going  out  into  that  great 
wilderness  lying  between  the  Grand  Canyon  and  the  Up¬ 
per  Little  Colorado  in  northeastern  Arizona. 

We  spent  a  month  on  the  road.  It  took  a  week  for 
us  to  go  from  Kanab  to  the  Ferry,  a  week  from  the  Ferry 
to  Tanner’s  Ranch  near  the  present  site  of  Cameron  on 
the  Little  Colorado,  another  week  from  the  Ranch  to  Sun¬ 
set  (near  the  present  town  of  Winslow),  and  another  week 
from  Sunset  to  St.  Johns. 

At  Sunset  where  the  United  Order  was  then  being 
practiced,  we  met  Apostle  Erastus  Snow  and  my  dear 
friend,  Francis  M.  Lyman;  also  Lot  Smith  who  was  then 
President  of  the  Little  Colorado  Stake  with  headquarters 
at  Sunset.  Apostle  Snow  had  recently  been  in  St.  Johns 
country  and  was  not  at  all  enthusiastic  over  the  prospects 
of  the  new  Mormon  settlement  there.  He  told  me  to  make 
our  home  in  the  Mexican  town,  and  said,  too,  that  while 
he  was  in  St.  Johns  he  had  advised  that  the  town  of  Salem 
be  abandoned  and  that  the  people  move  south  a  mile  to 
a  new  townsite  to  be  established  on  higher  ground  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  Mexican  town  on  the  west. 

We  reached  St.  Johns  October  6,  1880,  having  trav¬ 
eled  four  hundred  miles  through  a  wilderness  inhabited 
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mostly  by  jackrabbits,  prairie  dogs,  and  roaming  Indians. 
The  Indians  were  friendly,  due  largely  to  the  missionary 
work  of  Jacob  Hamblin,  Anthony  W.  Ivins,  Ammon  M. 
Tenney,  Andrew  S.  Gibbons  (Utah  pioneer  of  1847)  and 
his  sons,  Ira  Hatch,  Thales  Haskill,  and  others.  Most  of 
the  country  through  which  we  passed  was  desolate  beyond 
description.  Its  terrible  remoteness  was  broken  a  few 
years  later  when  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  (now 
the  Santa  Fe)  was  built  through  northern  Arizona. 


FIRST  HOME  IN  ST.  JOHNS  —  1880 


When  we  reached  St.  Johns  we  stayed  a  day  or  two 
with  Brother  Sextus  Johnson’s  family  in  Salem,  located 
about  one  mile  northwest  of  the  present  site  of  the  Mex¬ 
ican  town.  It  belonged  to  the  St.  Johns  Ward  which  in¬ 
cluded  about  fifty  families,  extending  from  Walnut  Grove, 
twenty  miles  south  of  St.  Johns,  to  the  Meadows  ten  miles 
to  the  north;  also  a  few  families  living  in  Cebolla  (near 
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Ramah),  New  Mexico.  We  very  soon  rented  an  adobe, 
dirt-roofed  house  in  the  Mexican  town.  The  McFates, 
the  Sherwoods,  the  Richeys,  and  mother  Tenney’s  family 
lived  near  in  a  row  of  Mexican  houses  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Little  Colorado  River. 

St.  Johns  is  located  on  a  series  of  low  rolling  hills  of 
the  prairie  type,  lying  adjacent  to  the  bottom  lands  of  the 
Little  Colorado.  It  has  an  elevation  of  5,600  feet.  Four 
miles  east  of  the  town  are  some  small  but  valuable  springs 
of  pure  water  (McIntosh  Springs),  and  beyond  them  lies 
an  extensive  stretch  of  blue  and  grey  “bad  lands”;  to  the 
west  and  south  are  bench  lands  partially  covered  with 
cedar  groves  which  furnished  fuel.  The  lowlands  to  the 
north  are  covered  with  greasewood.  The  soil  is  heavy 
with  mineral  carried  down  the  river  from  the  Salado 
Springs  several  miles  above  town.  The  lower  slopes  of 
the  beautiful  pine-clad  White  Mountains  are  about  thirty 
miles  south  of  St.  Johns.  The  White  Mountains  belong  to 
the  Mogollon  Range,  which  runs  east  and  west  and  for 
hundreds  of  miles  is  densely  timbered  principally  with 
ponderosa  pine. 

When  we  first  came  to  St.  Johns  the  hills  and  plateaus, 
due  to  several  years  of  unusual  rainfall,  were  waving  fields 
of  gramma  grass— the  best  range  grass  known.  The  forests 
abounded  in  game.  This  was  the  country  the  missionaries 
and  scouts  found  in  1877  and  1878  and  reported  to  Pres¬ 
ident  Young.  This  was  the  country  that  Apostle  Wilford 
Woodruff  advised  the  Church  to  buy.  As  the  years  passed, 
it  proved  to  be  a  land  of  extremes,  with  alternating  periods 
of  drouths  and  floods,  undependable  seasons,  and  devas¬ 
tating  spring  winds.  Washes  and  gullies  grew  deeper  and 
deeper  from  the  forces  of  erosion. 
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On  October  9th,  three  days  after  our  arrival  in  St. 
Johns,  President  Jesse  N.  Smith  of  the  Eastern  Arizona 
Stake,  and  Bishop  John  Hunt  of  Snowflake,  held  a  ward 
meeting  in  the  greasewood  bowery  in  Salem.*  President 
Smith  read  our  recommends  from  the  bishop  in  Kanab, 
and  we  were  received  as  members  of  the  St.  Johns  Ward. 
He  then  read  the  letter  from  President  Taylor  calling  me 
to  preside  as  bishop  over  the  St.  Johns  Ward.  The  people 
sustained  me  by  unanimous  vote. 

A  few  days  later  the  following  letter  came  to  me  and 
was  read  to  the  people  in  the  next  Sunday  meeting: 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
September  28,  1880 

Elder  David  K.  Udall 

St.  Johns,  Apache  County,  Arizona 

Dear  Brother: 

In  accordance  with  your  appointment  and  calling  as 
Bishop  of  St.  Johns,  Apache  County,  Arizona  Territory,  and 
receipt  hereof,  assume  the  duties  of  your  Bishopric  and  direct, 
counsel  and  advise  the  elders  and  saints  in  your  ward  in  such 
a  manner  as  the  Holy  Spirit  may  inspire  and  instructions 
from  the  authorities  of  the  Church  over  you  may  indicate. 

Elders  Ammon  M.  Tenney  and  Allred  will  hand  over  to 
you  all  books,  papers  and  other  matters  as  they  may  have  in 
hand,  belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  ward,  as  also  all  papers, 
contracts,  or  other  evidences  of  the  sale  or  purchase  made  with 
the  Barth  Brothers,  also  the  receipt  of  payment  on  said  pur- 


*  About  one  month  before  our  arrival  in  St.  Johns  there  had  been  a  complete 
organization  of  the  Eastern  Arizona  Stake  Auxiliary  organizations.  The 
minutes  of  a  meeting  held  in  Salem  show  that  the  following  officers  from 
Snowflake  were  in  attendance:  Bishop  Hunt;  Wilmirth  East,  Stake  President 
of  the  Relief  Society;  Ida  F.  Hunt,  Stake  President  of  Y.L.M.I.A.;  Smith  D. 
Rogers,  Stake  President  of  Y.M.M.I.A.;  and  J.  A.  West,  Stake  Superintendent 
of  Sunday  Schools. 
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chase  and  other  properties  belonging  to  the  Church,  or  in 
behalf  of  the  saints  who  have  settled  in  your  ward.  They  will 
also  aid  you  by  affording  all  the  information  at  their  com¬ 
mand  pertaining  to  said  purchase,  and  otherwise  assist  you 
as  you  may  require  in  the  duties  of  your  calling. 

It  will  become  your  duty  to  take  charge  of  the  records 
and  accounts  of  the  ward;  to  see  that  all  accounts  are  properly 
kept  with  the  people,  to  thoroughly  organize  the  Priesthood, 
to  instruct  the  Saints  in  the  duty  of  paying  Tithing  and  at¬ 
tending  all  other  duties;  to  direct  the  Teachers  in  their  labors, 
and  see  that  they  are  diligent  in  their  visits,  and  are  kind 
and  affectionate  in  their  labors  among  the  people;  and  so 
far  as  possible  to  inculcate  the  spirit  of  union,  and  work  as 
near  to  the  order  of  Enoch,  or  the  United  Order,  as  your 
circumstances  will  permit.  We  are  not  particular  as  to  the 
manner  you  shall  adopt  to  obtain  this  much  desired  objective 
but  desire  you  will  work  to  that  end,  as  the  Spirit  shall  dic¬ 
tate,  that  peace,  union  and  good  will,  may  abide  within  your 
borders. 

In  your  intercourse  with  your  neighbors,  and  with  the 
Indians,  it  will  be  well  to  cultivate  a  kindly  feeling  and  seek 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  for  guidance,  that  no  difficulty  shall 
arise  with  the  government  and  your  neighbors  on  account  of 
the  Indians. 

You  will  report  to  Elder  Jesse  N.  Smith,  the  President  of 
the  Eastern  Arizona  Stake,  and  counsel  with  him  in  matters 
pertaining  to  your  duties. 

We  pray  God  to  bless  and  inspire  you  so  to  act  that 
you  may  prove  a  father  and  a  blessing  to  the  people  over 
whom  you  are  called  and  sent  to  preside. 

Your  brother  in  the  Gospel, 

John  Taylor,  President  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

P.S.  We  desire  you  as  soon  as  possible  to  forward  11s  a  de¬ 
tailed  statement  of  the  Barth  Brothers’  purchase,  and  of  the 
amounts  paid,  how  much  is  due  and  when  the  payments  are 
expected  to  be  made.  We  have  written  Presidents  Lot  Smith 
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and  Jesse  N.  Smith  to  appropriate  and  deliver  to  you  all  the 
Tithing  Stock  in  their  hands,  and  as  much  as  they  can  collect, 
to  be  expended  on  the  payment  of  said  purchase  and  desire 
you  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  act  as  wisdom  and  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  may  dictate. 

J.  T. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  St.  Johns  we  find  that 
in  1879  the  families  living  there  had  lived  largely  on  bar¬ 
ley  sent  to  them  from  Sunset.  It  was  ground  by  hand  in 
coffee  mills  and  made  into  meal  for  bread.  Those  very 
first  settlers  met  many  trials.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  1879 
Ammon  M.  Tenney,  Indian  missionary  to  this  country, 
purchased  land  in  and  near  the  Mexican  town  of  St.  Johns. 
He  did  this  with  the  approval  of  Apostle  Woodruff,  who 
thought  it  wise  to  establish  a  Mormon  settlement  there. 
The  majority  of  the  white  settlers  living  there  were  bitterly 
anti-Mormon,  some  of  them  having  taken  part  in  driving 
the  saints  from  their  homes  in  Missouri.  President  Wood¬ 
ruff  said,  “We  must  hold  St.  Johns  at  all  costs,  or  it  will 
become  a  second  Carthage  to  our  people  in  Northern  Ari¬ 
zona.”  The  land  was  purchased  from  Solomon  and  Mor¬ 
ris  Barth,  the  following  being  an  exact  copy  of  the  original 
bill  of  sale,  which  I  have  in  my  possession: 

St.  Johns,  Apache  County 
Arizona  Territory 
November  18,  1879 

Know  all  persons  by  these  Presents  that  we,  Barth 
Brothers,  have  sold  all  the  land  and  water  including  the 
bridge  situated  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town  of  St.  Johns 
down  the  River  with  all  its  appurtenances,  for  the  sum  of 
Seven  Hundred  and  Fifty  Head  of  American  cows,  they  run¬ 
ning  from  two  years  to  six  years  and  to  be  paid  within  one 
year  after  date  by  Ammon  M.  Tenney.  The  title  of  the  above- 
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described  property  we  guarantee  and  our  title  is  the  oldest 
upon  the  St.  Johns  location.  The  above  named  Tenney  is  to 
settle  for  2/2  acres  now  in  possession  of  Marcus  Baca. 

(Signed)  Ammon  M.  Tenney  Solomon  Barth 

Morris  Barth 

During  our  first  few  weeks  in  St.  Johns  we  held  many 
priesthood  business  meetings.  The  following  extracts  from 
the  minutes  of  these  meetings  indicate  our  community 
activities.  They  are  copied  from  the  St.  Johns  Ward  Rec¬ 
ord ,  Book  A,  pages  27-31: 

October  9,  1880.  A  vote  was  taken  as  to  whether  the 
saints  wished  to  move  or  not  from  Salem  to  higher  ground 
west  of  San  Juan.  A  vote  was  carried  in  the  affirmative  with 
two  dissenting  votes.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  lay  out 
the  townsite  of  St.  Johns.  The  committee  was  composed  of 
Bishop  Udall,  C.  I.  Kempe,  and  Andrew  S.  Gibbons.  .  .  . 

The  next  morning  after  the  meeting  President  Jesse 
N.  Smith  and  I  walked  from  Salem  to  San  Juan  and  up 
the  river  looking  over  the  country.  When  we  were  return¬ 
ing  to  Salem  and  were  on  the  prairie  land  west  of  the 
Mexican  town,  I  said,  “President  Smith,  where  would  you 
suggest  that  we  locate  the  corner  of  the  public  square?” 
He  said,  “Why  not  right  here?”  “Good  enough,”  I  said, 
“this  cactus  will  be  a  landmark  for  me  to  remember.”  A 
day  or  two  later  when  we  began  surveying  the  town  plat 
we  started  from  said  cactus,  using  it  as  the  southeast  corner 
and  ran  our  first  lines  around  a  tract  of  ground  to  be  known 
as  the  public  square  measuring  twenty-four  rods  each  way. 

Using  the  North  Star  as  our  fixed  point  we  made 
rough  allowances  for  the  variation  of  the  needle  and 
chained  the  rest  of  the  townsite,  allowing  six  rods  for 
the  streets  and  sidewalks,  and  all  blocks  were  the  same 
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size  as  the  public  square.  Each  block  was  divided  into 
four  lots.  Years  later  Capt.  John  T.  Hogue,  County  Sur¬ 
veyor,  officially  surveyed  and  platted  the  St.  Johns  town- 
site  and  in  the  main  our  original  survey  was  found  to  be 
accurate. 

....  The  subject  of  local  officers  was  then  considered. 
William  H.  Gibbons  was  elected  constable,  and  O.  C.  Overson, 
Justice  of  the  Peace.  The  Mexican  people  already  had  their 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 

October  25,  1880.  According  to  appointment  the  men  in 
the  ward  assembled  on  the  new  town  plot  to  draw  for  choice 
and  select  their  lots.  A  method  for  this  had  been  decided 
upon,  which  we  considered  would  be  fair  both  to  ourselves 
and  to  those  who  might  come  to  St.  Johns  in  the  near  future. 
The  prices  of  the  lots  were  set  by  vote  to  be:  First  class  lots, 
$35;  second  class  lots,  $30;  third  class  lots,  $25. 

[  Note:  I  drew  a  third  class  lot,  and  gave  a  Brother 
Richardson  my  chance  plus  ten  dollars  for  his  better  num¬ 
ber.  I  chose  the  lot  on  which  our  present  home  stands.  ] 

The  Mexican  people  saw  us  surveying  the  land  ad¬ 
jacent  to  their  town  on  the  west;  they  saw  new  settlers 
coming  in  to  swell  our  ranks.  I  doubt  that  they  realized 
we  had  bought  this  land  with  the  view  of  making  homes 
there.  I  am  sure  they  did  not  realize  that  we  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  molesting  them;  rather  they  looked  upon  us  as 
enemies,  who  had  come  to  encroach  upon  their  old  “San 
Juan”  settled  by  them  in  1873.  The  Mexicans  resented 
us  and  we  did  not  blame  them  very  much.  Their  “squat¬ 
ters’  rights’  had  not  been  properly  respected  by  those  who 
sold  the  land  to  our  people. 

A  few  days  after  Brother  Christopher  I.  Kempe  and 
1  began  surveying  our  townsite,  the  following  communi¬ 
cation  was  handed  to  me  by  Don  Lorenzo  Hubbell.  It 
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was  signed  by  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  thirty  other 
citizens.  I  copy: 

St.  Johns,  Arizona  Territory 
October  26,  1880 

To  the  Honorable  D.  K.  Udall: 

I,  the  undersigned,  justice  of  the  peace  of  this  precinct, 
and  the  undersigned  thirty  neighbors  here,  are  writing  you 
with  the  object  of  notifying  you  that  you  are  endangering 
our  townsite. 

The  case  is,  sir,  that  a  few  days  since,  we  have  seen 
members  of  the  Mormon  sect,  surveying,  driving  stakes,  and 
even  people  living  under  their  wagon  covers,  making  prep¬ 
arations  that  indicate  that  members  of  your  said  sect,  of  which 
you  are  director,  are  transferring  themselves  to  the  surround¬ 
ings  of  our  town.  This  proceeding  we  believe  to  be  entirely 
your  work,  and  not  that  of  any  other  person,  as  all  the  world 
knows  that  the  members  of  the  Mormon  sect  live  under  blind 
obedience  to  their  leaders,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  we 
address  ourselves  to  you  in  this  matter,  giving  you  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  townsite  which  you  feel  disposed  to  build  in 
this  place  where  you  have  been  surveying  is  entire  and  com¬ 
plete  damage  to  our  town  and  the  Mexican  population  that 
from  day  to  day  is  increasing,  and  our  town  needs  an  exten¬ 
sion  for  the  outlet  and  common  servitude  of  the  people.  Every 
townsite  is  entitled  to  this,  especially  every  Catholic  town 
which  has  its  rights  by  antiquity.  You  are  now  pretending  to 
occupy  this  in  connection  with  members  of  the  Mormon 
Church. 

The  object  of  this  is  to  notify  you  that  you  had  better 
give  it  more  thoughtful  deliberation  and  desist  desiring  to 
establish  the  members  of  the  Mormon  Church  in  said  place. 
We  see  in  your  determination  only  the  intention  of  surround¬ 
ing  and  oppressing  us,  this  is  your  object.  If  it  would  not  be 
for  this  idea  you  would  establish  your  town  to  the  northwest, 
which  today  is  inhabited  by  the  Mormons  and  which  is  al¬ 
ready  too  extensive. 
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We  will  not  feel  it  inconvenient  to  show  that  we  will 
place  all  the  means  in  our  power  and  within  our  reach  to 
impede  the  establishment  of  the  Mormons  in  the  surround¬ 
ings  of  this  town.  This  you  shall  take  for  a  town  protest.  We 
hope  you  will  desist  in  your  purpose  and  that  you  may  have 
the  dignity  to  answer  us,  directing  yourself  to  the  Justice  of 
the  Peace  of  this  precinct,  so  we  may  know  what  to  expect 
and  avoid  difficulties  and  consequences. 

Marcus  Baca 

(Thirty  other  signatures  followed) 

On  the  following  day  I  sent  this  reply  to  the  above 
protest : 

St.  Johns,  A.  T. 

October  27,  1880 

Mr.  Marcus  Baca  de  Padia,  and  Others: 

Sirs: 


Yours  of  October  26th  received  from  the  hand  of  Don 
Lorenzo  Hubbell. 

The  points  at  issue  in  your  letter  have  been  duly  con¬ 
sidered.  If  you  desire  it  we  will  call  a  public  meeting  when 
Mr.  A.  M.  Tenney  returns  from  the  Railroad.  He  will  be  home 
in  the  course  of  a  week.  We  will  then  explain  to  you  the  object 
of  our  surveying  and  locating  a  townsite  near  by  your  town. 

As  for  the  insinuating  and  insulting  sentences  in  your 
document  I  will  not  condescend  to  reply. 

With  regrets,  I  am  Sirs,  D.  K.  Udall 

In  addition  to  this  difficulty  with  the  Mexican  people, 
the  final  payment  to  Barth  Brothers  was  soon  due.  Brother 
Ammon  Tenney,  acting  under  instructions  from  Church 
authorities,  had  already  paid  some  tithing  cattle  on  the 
purchase  debt.  He  had  also  turned  in  some  mules  and 
wagons,  for  which  he  personally  had  received  credit  on 
the  town  account.  Our  problem  was  how  to  finish  paying 
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the  debt.  We  had  no  idea  of  “giving  up  the  fort’’  but  we 
did  not  know  how  to  hold  it.  I  went  to  Snowflake  to  con¬ 
fer  with  President  Jesse  N.  Smith.  He  told  me  frankly 
that  he  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  purchase  and  would 
accept  no  responsibility  in  meeting  the  debt.  He  con¬ 
sented  to  my  going  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  lay  the  matter 
before  President  John  Taylor. 

Upon  returning  to  St.  Johns  from  Snowflake  I  called 
the  brethren  together  and  reported  President  Smith’s  ad¬ 
vice.  It  was  decided  by  unanimous  vote  that  I  make  this 
trip;  that  Elder  Andrew  S.  Gibbons  (Utah  pioneer  of  1847) 
and  Brother  James  Ramsey  go  with  me.  Each  of  us  was 
to  receive  two  dollars  a  day  for  our  time  and  expenses. 

Before  leaving  St.  Johns  we  organized  our  Ward 
Teachers.  With  the  approval  of  the  priesthood  I  hastily 
drew  up  and  had  signed  by  Barth  Brothers  a  new  purchase 
agreement— or  more  truly  speaking,  a  “Quit  Claim  Deed.” 
This  was  to  substitute  for  the  bill  of  sale  signed  the  year 
before  by  Ammon  Tenney  and  Barth  Brothers.  We  feared 
the  original  contract  would  not  be  considered  valid  by  the 
courts,  as  there  were  no  specified  boundaries  given  to  the 
land  purchased,  no  explanation  made  as  to  “squatters’ 
rights”  or  water  rights  involved.  As  we  had  no  lawyer 
to  advise  us  we  did  our  best  to  make  the  document  ex¬ 
plicit  as  to  the  land  and  water  purchased.  Barth  Brothers 
signed  it  and  a  few  years  later  this  agreement,  in  Ella’s 
handwriting,  was  recorded  in  Apache  County  Records. 
(See  Deed  Book  No.  1,  page  78.) 

After  arranging  with  our  good  neighbors  to  look  after 
Ella  and  baby  Pearl,  I  reluctantly  started  back  to  Utah 
(with  Brothers  Gibbons  and  Ramsey)  on  November  2nd, 
six  weeks  after  our  arrival  in  St.  Johns.  We  traveled  by 
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wagon  team  and  had  several  extra  saddle  horses.  When 
we  reached  Lee's  Ferry,  Brother  Gibbons  took  the  team 
and  wagon  to  Glendale  in  southern  Utah.  Jim  and  I  struck 
out  horseback  over  an  old  Indian  trail  from  the  river  to 
the  Pink  Gliffs— a  very  steep  trail  for  five  miles,  thence 
to  Pahreah  and  to  Upper  Kanab  and  Panguitch,  where  I 
was  entertained  by  President  Jesse  W.  Crosby.  (A  lifelong 
friendship  developed  from  this  meeting.)  It  was  bitter 
cold  and  the  snow  was  deep.  The  little  food  we  carried 
was  soon  frozen  solid  and  we  ate  a  tew  meals  with  ranch¬ 
ers.  Several  nights  we  slept  in  our  saddle  blankets.  Jim 
stayed  in  the  vicinity  of  Panguitch.  I  went  on  to  Beaver 
where  I  left  my  horse  with  Urban  Stewart  (Ella’s  uncle) 
and  took  the  stage  on  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

President  John  Taylor  and  his  associates  received  me 
kindly.  Their  spirit  in  understanding  our  difficulties  was 
compensation  for  the  hard  trip.  I  realized  then  that  the 
Lord  chooses  good  and  great  men  to  be  His  leaders.  After 
holding  a  council  meeting  President  Taylor  requested  the 
presiding  bishop,  Edward  Hunter,  to  give  me  an  order 
for  450  cows  from  the  Canaan  herd  of  Church  cattle  run¬ 
ning  on  the  range  near  Pipe  Springs,  Arizona,  just  south 
of  Kanab.  I  recall  Bishop  Hunter’s  greeting:  “David  K. 
Udall— Udall.  I  ve  heard  of  you.  You  will  do— you  will  do.” 
1  have  often  hoped  he  was  right. 

Brother  Gibbons,  James  Ramsey  and  I  met  at  Pipe 
Springs.  The  local  cowboys  helped  us  gather  our  450  cows 
and  drive  them  to  the  Colorado  River  at  Lee’s  Ferry.  It 
was  frozen  over— which  was  a  most  unusual  thing— and 
we  crossed  safely  on  the  ice.  Had  it  not  been  for  that  we 
would  have  had  to  force  the  cattle  to  swim  the  river.  From 
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there  the  cowboys,  some  of  whom  were  Ella’s  brothers,  re¬ 
turned  home,  and  we  began  the  long,  slow  trek  to  St.  Johns. 

This  was  my  first  and  only  experience  in  the  role  of 
cowboy.  For  the  first  hundred  miles  we  practically  turned 
the  cattle  loose,  keeping  to  the  rear  of  the  herd  and  out¬ 
side  of  their  tracks,  for  we  were  hemmed  in  by  mountains 
on  the  east  and  the  Grand  Canyon  on  the  west,  and  the 
cattle  naturally  followed  the  passes  ahead  of  us.  By  the 
time  we  came  to  the  open  country  they  were  tenderfooted 
and  weary— for  food  and  water  had  been  scarce— and  we 
managed  to  keep  them  together  without  great  difficulty. 
Brother  Gibbons  drove  the  wagon,  while  Jim  and  I  and 
a  boy  going  to  Prescott  drove  the  cattle.  Before  the  boy 
left  us  for  Prescott  I  had  an  opportunity  to  send  a  letter  to 
our  people  in  St.  Johns,  asking  that  someone  be  sent  to 
help  us  finish  the  journey.  William  H.  Gibbons,  son  of 
Andrew  S.  Gibbons,  came.  Tt  was  our  first  meeting,  and 
I  liked  him.  He  was  about  my  age,  a  man  of  striking  per¬ 
sonality,  who  was  very  efficient  in  his  task. 

We  reached  St.  Johns  the  middle  of  February  1881. 
It  had  been  a  strenuous  winter’s  work,  but  in  the  main 
successful  for  we  had  lost  very  few  cattle.  We  allowed  a 
little  time  for  the  herd  to  pick  up,  and  then  turned  it  over 
to  Barth  Brothers  in  complete  payment  of  the  purchase 
debt.  Delivery  was  made  at  the  “Windmill”  or  G  Bar 
Ranch  on  the  Zuni  River. 

However,  our  “purchase”  troubles  were  not  so  soon 
nor  so  easily  ended.  The  titles  to  the  land  were  not  clear, 
as  very  little  if  any  of  the  land  was  patented,  and  this 
resulted  in  contention  and  litigation.  After  some  years 
the  court  adjusted  the  land  matters,  and  appointed  an  arbi¬ 
tration  committee  to  settle  the  water  rights.  We  decided 
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it  was  fair  to  give  the  Mexican  people  one-third  of  the  St. 
Johns’  water  rights  in  the  Little  Colorado  River.  This 
agreement  was  accepted  by  the  courts.  Later  the  Mex¬ 
icans  lost  most  of  their  one-third  interest  through  failure 
to  use  the  water,  and  it  came  back  to  the  Mormon  people. 

There  was  still  another  phase  to  the  “purchase”  prob¬ 
lem.  The  Church  did  not  buy  the  land  to  give  to  our  peo¬ 
ple.  It  advanced  the  payment  as  a  loan  and  expected  the 
settlers  gradually  to  pay  the  debt.  But  droughts  and  per¬ 
secutions  came,  and  it  took  many  years  to  meet  the  obliga¬ 
tion.  Many  settlers  stayed  only  a  short  time  and  then 
moved  elsewhere,  turning  the  land  back  to  the  ward.  The 
land  proved  to  be  poor.  There  was  much  dissatisfaction 
and  it  was  a  difficult  situation  from  many  angles.  Finally 
there  were  compromises  and  concessions,  and  the  St. 
Johns’  purchase  accounts  were  settled,  thus  closing  that 
particular  chapter  in  our  history. 

The  minutes  in  the  Ward  Record  show  that  during 
our  first  two  years  in  St.  Johns  we  had  long  and  frequent 
priesthood  meetings.  The  following  extracts  are  taken 
from  the  Ward  Record,  Book  A: 

December  19,  1880.  It  was  decided  to  fix  up  and  rent 
from  Brother  C.  I.  Kempe  a  house  in  the  Mexican  town  to  be 
used  for  meeting  and  school  purposes.  A  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  take  the  matter  in  charge.  .  .  . 

February  13,  1881.  Bishop  Udall,  who  has  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  his  trip  to  Utah,  said  no  doubt  the  brethren  would 
remember  that  some  time  ago  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
look  after  land  matters  for  the  colonists.  The  committee  re¬ 
ported  and  recommended  that  Bishop  Udall,  with  members  of 
their  committee,  be  appointed  to  survey  and  divide  the  field 
lands  as  they  should  deem  best.  .  .  .  Ove  C.  Overson  was  sus¬ 
tained  to  superintend  laying  off  the  land,  M.  H.  Peterson  and 
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C.  I.  Kenipe  to  assist  him.  They  are  to  work  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  bishop  and  the  committee. 

February  22.  Brother  Overson  reported  on  the  survey¬ 
ing  done  in  the  field.  They  had  found  five  government  cor¬ 
ners,  and  then  in  conforming  to  them  had  laid  off  fifty-two 
five-acre  plots  and  fourteen  forty-acre  plots.  Bishop  Udall 
announced  that  on  Thursday  morning  the  committee  would 
be  ready  to  distribute  the  land  to  those  who  wished  to  buy. 

He  desired  that  justice  be  meted  out  to  those  present  and  to 
colonizers  yet  to  come.  It  was  decided  that  drawing  for  choice 
would  be  most  fair  A 

February  24.  The  brethren  assembled  in  the  evening  to 
consider  the  subject  of  taking  over  a  store  from  John  W. 
Young,  Ammon  Tenney  and  others,  and  fully  organizing  it 
into  a  cooperative  store. 

[  Note:  A  letter  from  John  W.  Young  suggested  that 
this  be  done  and  that  the  bishop  be  made  superintendent.  ] 

A  committee  composed  of  the  bishop,  Ole  Jensen  and 
James  Richey  was  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution  and  by¬ 
laws,  and  report  later. f 

In  the  fall  of  1881,  I  was  sent  by  our  store  and  a  sim- 
ilar  one  in  Holbrook  to  St.  Louis  to  buy  merchandise.  I 
carried  with  me  between  six  and  seven  thousand  dollars 
in  my  valise,  as  we  had  no  bank  or  banking  connections. 

February  27.  A  business  meeting  was  held  by  the  breth¬ 
ren  of  the  ward.  William  H.  Gibbons  was  elected  water  mas¬ 
ter.  Brother  Ralph  Ramsey  (carver  of  the  eagle  on  Eagle 
Gate  in  Salt  Lake  Gity)  was  chosen  and  sustained  to  fill  the 
position  of  sexton  of  St.  Johns.  The  subject  of  fencing  the 
field  was  considered  and  a  committee  appointed  to  ascertain 
how  much  fencing  would  be  required. 

March  7.  ...  The  subject  of  designating  a  lot  to  be 

used  for  ward  tithing  purposes  was  discussed.  The  bishop 

*  The  drawing  took  place  according  to  appointment. 

t  The  result  was  the  founding  of  A.C.M.I. — Arizona  Co-operative  Mercantile 
Institution — fashioned  somewhat  after  the  Z.C.M.I.  at  Church  headquarters. 
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was  authorized  to  select  a  lot  for  said  purpose.  It  was  voted 
unanimously  that  said  lot  should  be  had  free  of  any  charges. 

[  Note:  Soon  after  this,  by  permission  from  the  pre¬ 
siding  bishop,  we  started  building  a  two-story  brick  Tith¬ 
ing  Office  which  was  completed  within  a  few  years  and 
is  still  used  by  the  ward.  It  was  built  by  “tithing  labor” 
and  trafficking  around  with  “tithing  perishables”  ]. 

....  It  was  decided  to  have  and  select  a  City  Ditch  Com¬ 
mittee. 

March  20.  The  brethren  unanimously  decided  that  the 
rate  of  wages  for  labor  on  water  ditches  should  be  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  per  day  for  eight  hours,  that  the  same  amount 
be  allowed  for  the  use  of  a  team  per  day,  and  that  the  water 
master  be  given  discretionary  power  in  setting  the  wages  of 
the  boys. 

March  24.  The  best  way  to  build  the  field  fence  was 
considered.  After  discussion  it  was  decided  to  make  the 
fence  on  a  joint  enclosure  plan,  there  being  one  dissenting 
voice.  ...  A  committee  was  appointed  to  superintend  the 
fencing  of  the  field.  ...  It  was  decided  that  the  sidewalks  on 
either  side  of  the  streets  in  town  be  twelve  feet  wide. 

May  28,  1881.  ...  It  was  unanimously  decided  that  the 

bishop  act  as  one  of  a  group  of  three,  two  to  be  chosen  by  him, 
to  locate  an  adobe  yard  and  a  sand  lot  to  be  used  by  the 
public  for  building  purposes. 

June  5.  It  was  decided  by  unanimous  vote  that  the 
block  which  had  been  selected  as  a  cemetery  be  donated  for 
that  purpose.  Brother  Miles  P.  Romney  was  authorized  to 
estimate  the  cost  of  building  a  picket  fence  around  said  lot, 
and  requested  to  report  back  later.  ...  It  was  decided  that  we 
have  the  Probate  Judge  file  upon  our  townsite,  and  Bishop 
Udall,  Miles  P.  Romney  and  J.  H.  Watkins  were  appointed  to 
attend  to  the  matter.  ...  It  was  decided  by  unanimous  vote 
that  we  sustain  the  water  master  and  the  bishop  in  protecting 
our  water  rights — sustain  them  with  our  faith  and  prayers 
and  our  means. 
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September  5.  Bishop  Udall  was  elected  chairman  of  a 
town  meeting  which  had  been  called  for  the  purpose  of  ar¬ 
ranging  to  protect  ourselves  against  the  Apache  Indians.  It 
was  decided  to  organize  a  company  of  “minute  men”  to  go 
out  on  short  notice  if  needed.  Twenty  men  were  chosen  with 
B.  H.  Wilhelm  as  captain  and  the  military  company  is  to  be 
known  as  the  “United  Forces  of  St.  Johns.”  The  meeting  was 
attended  by  all  factions  of  the  town  and  was  approved  unan¬ 
imously. 

September  18.  .  .  .  Brother  Ralph  Ramsey  reported  in 

behalf  of  the  Meeting  House  Committee.  They  had  prepared 
two  plans  for  the  brethren  to  consider.  It  was  decided  by 
unanimous  vote  that  we  build  our  meeting  house  of  logs  and 
on  the  lines  of  the  letter  “T”.  It  was  decided  that  the  bishop 
appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  serve  as  a  building  committee. 
Brother  Miles  P.  Romney  was  sustained  as  Ward  Architect. 

September  28.  Bishop  Udall  stated  that  the  plan  for  our 
meeting  house  had  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by 
Apostle  Erastus  Snow  A 

January  1,  1882.  .  .  .  Bishop  Udall  laid  before  the  meet¬ 
ing  a  petition  to  have  the  school  district  of  St.  Johns  divided.*1 

January  8.  It  was  decided  that  we  admit  only  L.D.S. 
Church  members  to  our  dances  and  that  Sanford  Bingham 
act  as  general  doorkeeper  with  Ole  Jensen  as  assistant.*2 


*  By  December  29th  of  that  same  year  our  meeting  house  was  finished.  This 
speedy  accomplishment  was  made  possible  through  Brother  William  H.  Sher¬ 
wood  and  me  buying  a  short  time  before  a  number  of  hewn  logs  with  which 
to  build  the  house.  We  donated  part  of  them  and  charged  a  nominal  price 
for  the  others.  In  1887  the  hall  was  made  larger  by  increasing  the  stage 
which  made  the  top  of  the  “T”. 

°1.  The  county  board  of  supervisors — all  non-Mormons — granted  our  petition 
and  soon  thereafter  revoked  their  action.  For  nearly  twenty  years  all  the 
children  in  the  town  attended  the  same  school,  and  it  was  a  trial  to  our 
people.  But  perhaps  in  the  long  run  it  was  a  blessing,  because  it  soon 
raised  the  living  standards  of  the  Mexican  people.  The  “White  School 
House”  on  the  hill,  which  we  built  in  the  eighties,  was  an  outstanding 
landmark  in  the  country,  and  all  of  the  people  developed  a  certain  affec¬ 
tion  for  it. 
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March  6.  The  idea  of  building  a  grist  mill  was  advanced 
by  Bishop  D.  K.  Udall.  It  was  decided  to  build  and  operate 
one  on  the  co-operative  plan.  (This  was  accomplished,  but 
after  ten  or  fifteen  years  it  ceased  to  operate  for  want  of  grain 
to  grind.  Drought,  mineral  water,  and  soil  erosion  ruined  the 
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grain  crops  north  of  St.  Johns.)  ....  Brother  Don  C.  Babbitt 
reported  that  Mr.  Franklin  had  offered  his  printing  press  for 
sale  at  the  price  of  $625.  Bishop  Udall  spoke  in  favor  of  our 
buying  the  press  and  publishing  the  paper.  It  was  advised 
that  a  company  be  organized.  This  plan  was  sustained  and  a 
subscription  fund  of  eighty  dollars  was  made. 


°2.  We  had  to  draw  the  line  in  order  to  control  our  dances,  for  in  accordance 
with  true  western  custom,  our  neighbors  and  the  strangers  in  our  midst 
looked  upon  the  dances  as  public  affairs,  and  came  in  numbers,  bringing 
with  them  their  guns  and  their  whiskey.  They  were  not  desirable  associates 
for  our  wives  and  daughters.  It  took  tact  and  strength  of  character  to 
handle  the  situation.  Our  dance  committee  and  bishopric  were  always  “on 
the  job,”  and  we  succeeded  shortly  in  establishing  the  thought  that  our 
dances  were  strictly  invitational.  It  added  somewhat  to  the  anti-Mormon 
feeling  for  a  time,  and  then  all  decent  men  came  to  respect  our  plan. 
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REMINISCENSES  OF  OUR  FIRST  YEARS  IN  ST.  JOHNS 

In  looking  back  over  our  first  years  in  St.  Johns  I 
marvel  at  the  permanency  of  the  work  we  did,  at  the 
magnitude  and  scope  of  our  accomplishments.  Great 
credit  is  due  that  small,  purse-poor  group  of  pioneers. 
The  mainspring  back  of  our  efforts  was  faith,  the  faith 
our  parents  had  in  their  calling  to  ‘‘make  the  desert  blos¬ 
som  as  the  rose/’  Combined  with  this  faith  were  indus¬ 
try  and  cooperation.  In  all  our  priesthood  business  meet¬ 
ings,  in  all  our  Sabbath  services,  and  in  our  homes  we 
prayed  for  divine  guidance  and  kept  in  mind  President 
Taylor’s  wish  that  as  nearly  as  practical  we  should  carry 
out  the  spirit  of  the  “United  Order”  of  living.  We  did  not 
attempt  to  own  property  in  common,  but  we  did  work 
cooperatively,  coming  to  conclusions  about  town  and  ward 
matters  by  “common  consent.”  Of  course,  the  sisters  did 
not  take  part  in  our  priesthood  meetings  where  commu¬ 
nity  problems  were  considered,  but  they  sustained  and 
encouraged  us  and  adapted  themselves  uncomplainingly 
to  life  in  rude  shanties  or  in  Mexican  houses  whose  dirt 
roofs  often  leaked  “mud”  when  rains  were  violent.  I  have 
always  felt  to  say,  “God  bless  our  pioneer  sisters.” 

Summarizing  briefly  we  find  that  within  two  or  three 
years  after  the  St.  Johns  Ward  was  organized  we  had, 
through  a  Church  loan,  met  the  “purchase”  debt;  we  had 
surveyed  and  established  our  new  townsite  on  which  many 
small  homes  had  been  built;  we  had  surveyed  and  fenced 
a  field  of  820  acres  and  divided  it  into  plots  and  provided 
water  ditches  for  irrigating  the  land  from  the  Little  Colo¬ 
rado.  We  had  fenced  a  cemetery  lot  and  had  provided 
ourselves  with  sand  and  gravel  pits  and  an  adobe  yard; 
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we  had  perfected  and  for  some  years  maintained  a  military 
organization  as  a  precaution  against  Apache  Indian 
troubles;  we  had  established  a  school  and  a  store  known 
as  the  Arizona  Cooperative  Mercantile  Institution;  we 
had  built  a  sawmill  and  a  gristmill  and  had  erected  the 
Assembly  Hall  used  as  a  ward  meeting  house  and  as  a 
schoolhouse  and  had  begun  the  erection  of  a  two-story 
brick  tithing  office.  During  those  seven  years  the  saints 
laid  the  foundation  of  St.  Johns. 

We  were  often  homesick  for  Utah’s  lovely  valleys. 
Times  were  hard  and  we  lived  in  a  primitive  way,  but  we 
were  not  longfaced  or  sad  about  it  for  we  found  many 
blessings  to  appreciate  and  we  were  young  and  full  of 
zeal,  full  of  fun,  too.  There  was  fine  talent  in  our  commu¬ 
nity.  Sister  Henry  Knowles  was  our  first  organist  and  a 
splendid  one;  she  later  was  succeeded  by  Sister  Anna  L. 
Anderson,  who  became  a  musical  power  in  our  midst. 
Brother  and  Sister  Freeman  and  Brother  and  Sister  Farr 
from  Ogden  had  good  voices  and  read  and  understood 
music.  Brother  August  Mineer  was  a  fine  violinist,  his 
father  before  him  having  played  in  the  Royal  Orchestra 
in  Denmark;  Brother  Holgate  played  the  piccolo  and  was 
our  choir  leader  for  many  years.  We  had  outstanding  dra¬ 
matic  talent— Miles  P.  Romney,  the  Richey  girls  and  boys, 
Maud  Crosby,  Marinus  Christensen,  Sister  Freeman  and 
others  presented  such  plays  as  “Ingomar”  and  “Pizarro” 
and  “The  Confederate  Spy.”  The  little  town  of  St.  Johns 
became  known  in  Arizona  as  a  dramatic  center.  We  always 
celebrated  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  Pioneer  Day  on  the 
24th,  just  as  we  had  back  home  in  Utah.  May  Days  were 
observed  in  true  English  fashion  with  a  queen  and  a  May- 
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pole;  men,  women  and  children  taking  part  in  the  festiv¬ 
ities  which  often  included  a  town  picnic. 

My  dear  Ella  was  an  unusually  good  cook  and  house¬ 
keeper  and  I  was  proud  of  her  ability  to  prepare  tasty 
meals  with  so  little  variety  of  food  from  which  to  choose. 
When  Church  authorities  and  other  visitors  came  to  see 
us  and  she  set  the  table  with  her  lovely  china,  I  felt  our 
simple  meals  were  "fit  for  a  King.”  Our  home  and  our 
town  were  outstanding  in  hospitality  so  we  were  often 
told.  Good  housekeeping  was  a  hobby  with  many  of  our 
womenfolk  and  what  a  blessing  it  was,  for  without  clean, 
tidy  homes  a  civilized  way  of  life  could  not  have  survived 
the  trying  days  of  pioneering. 

The  Church  bell  called  11s  to  our  meetings.  It  also 
gave  the  signal  at  seven  every  morning  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall  to  take  the  cows  to  one  corner  of  the  public 
square  from  which  point  Brother  George  Anderson  drove 
them  out  to  the  hills  for  the  day  and  brought  them  back 
at  night  with  udders  full  of  milk  for  the  rising  generation. 
Woe  befell  the  youngsters  who  failed  to  get  their  cows 
to  the  herd  on  time!  On  the  public  square  also  during 
each  summer  our  brass  band  held  its  practice  periods  once 
or  twice  a  week.  On  the  public  square  the  children  played 
their  games,  the  ones  we  had  played  in  Utah  and  with 
"Pelota”  and  a  few  other  Spanish  games  added  to  them. 
Judge  George  H.  Crosby,  Jr.,  recently  told  of  the  greeting 
that  was  usual  between  the  boys:  Said  the  Mormons  to  the 
Mexicans,  "Hello,  chili.”  Said  the  Mexicans  to  the  Mor¬ 
mons,  “Hello,  gravy.”  Our  Assembly  Hall  stood  on  the 
public  square.  It  was  built  in  1881  and  served  us  well 
until  1900  when  the  Academy  Building  was  completed. 
Many  years  later  it  was  razed  and  the  logs  were  sold  to 
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R.  H.  Sainsbury.  What  tales  it  could  have  told  of  ward 
meetings,  funerals,  quarterly  conference  visits  of  apostles 
and  prophets,  who  built  up  our  courage  and  taught  us  the 
everlasting  principles  of  truth;  of  school  and  town  meet¬ 
ings,  political  rallies  and  theatrical  productions.  What 


WEDDING  PICTURE  OF  JOSEPH  AND  EMMA  UDALL 

tales  of  the  merry  dance  and  love-making  among  our  young 
people;  and  it  must  have  known  by  heart  the  words  of  timid 
missionary  boys  in  their  farewell  speeches.  So  much  about 
our  dear  old  Assembly  Hall. 

With  great  pleasure  we  welcomed  newcomers  who 
were  sent  to  our  colony.  How  well  I  remember  my  joy 
and  that  of  my  family  when  in  1884  my  brother  Joseph  and 
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his  wife  and  baby  Nell  came  to  live  near  11s.  I  cannot  now 
imagine  an  Arizona  without  Joseph  and  Emma  Udall. 

Memories  crowd  into  my  mind  in  rapid  succession 
as  I  think  of  those  early  days  of  St.  Johns.  I  recall  that 
one  day  (1883)  the  “outsiders”  decided  to  “jump”  one  of 
our  vacant  city  lots.  They  tore  down  the  “Mormon  fence” 
around  it,  and  then  attempted  to  move  a  small  lumber 
house  onto  the  premises.  In  no  time  Mormons,  Mexicans, 
Jews,  and  “Gentiles”  assembled  on  the  spot  and  feelings 
ran  riot.  Guns  were  flourished  in  the  air  by  the  outsiders, 
and  it  was  a  miracle  that  no  lives  were  lost.  In  this  regard 
I  have  had  reason  to  bless  my  friend,  Andrew  V.  Gibbons, 
brother  to  William.  I  had  become  exasperated  and  was 
ready  to  do  something  desperate  to  defend  our  rights.  I 
turned  to  go  across  the  street  to  get  my  gun,  when  Andrew 
said,  with  a  detaining  hand  on  my  shoulder,  “ Bishop ,  you 
must  keep  cool .  Much  depends  on  you  today.  I  paused 
and  knew  he  was  right  and  then  called  out  in  a  loud  voice, 
“Men,  let  us  all  go  home.”  The  Mormons  walked  away 
and  soon  the  crowd  dispersed.  The  aggressors  in  this 
trouble  gave  up  the  idea  of  taking  possession  of  the  lot  by 
“jumping”  it.  Following  the  lot-jumping  episode  we  felt 
such  concern  for  our  safety  that  we  arranged  to  run  a  flag 
to  the  comb  of  the  roof  of  the  Co-op  Store  as  a  signal  for 
the  brethren  to  come  home  from  the  fields  should  occasion 
require  it. 

On  my  first  election  day  in  St.  Johns,  probably  1882, 
I  went  to  the  polls  to  cast  my  vote.  Judge  McCarty  refused 
me  a  ballot,  saying:  “We  have  decided  that  no  polygamist 

should  vote  todav.”  There  was  no  redress:  I  turned  and 

*  ' 

walked  away. 
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Another  incident  is  significant  of  the  lawless  spirit 
of  some  of  onr  neighbors.  One  night  in  the  old  courthouse, 
which  was  very  near  our  first  home  in  St.  Johns,  a  man 
was  hung  without  having  had  a  trial  before  judge  or  jury. 
The  rougher  element  of  the  cowmen  spoke  of  it  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  “necktie  party  and  had  the  audacity  to  invite  me 
to  be  present. 

A  tragic  sorrow  came  to  us  in  the  summer  of  1882 
in  the  death  of  father  Nathaniel  Tenney.  He  was  shot 
down  in  cold  blood  on  the  main  street  of  St.  Johns  while 
serving  as  a  peacemaker  in  attempting  to  settle  a  quarrel 
between  some  cowboys  and  the  Mexicans.  All  of  the  Ten¬ 
ney  family  spoke  Spanish  and  were  friends  to  the  Mexican 
people,  who  grieved  with  us  over  this  sad  affair. 

A  group  of  our  bitterest  enemies  were  known  as  the 
“St.  Johns  Ring.  In  every  way  possible  they  stirred  up 
trouble  for  our  people.  After  four  or  five  years  the  power 
of  this  ring  of  men  was  broken.  We  believed  it  was  in 
answer  to  our  faith  and  prayers. 

AN  UNUSUAL  FAST  MEETING 

(Copied  from  the  Journal  of  President  Jesse  N.  Smith , 
edited  by  Nephi  Jensen  and  used  with  his  permission.) 

But  there  came  a  time  when  the  conduct  of  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  old  settlers  towards  the  Mormons  became  in¬ 
tolerable.  Something  had  to  be  done.  The  trying  situation 
was  discussed  extensively  at  a  priesthood  meeting  held  at  St. 
Johns,  May  16,  1884.  At  this  priesthood  meeting  I  (  Jesse  N. 
Smith,  President  of  the  Stake)  said  we  must  intercede  with 
the  Heavens  and  thus  fight  our  battles.  We  should  cultivate 
a  spirit  of  forbearance  and  not  fight  with  carnal  weapons. 
The  people  here  should  go  ahead  minding  their  own  business 
and  not  give  way  to  a  spirit  of  fear.  F.  M.  Lyman  said  those 
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newly  called  here  will  help  those  already  here.  We  expect 
this  difficulty  here  to  be  settled  by  the  steady  growth  of  our 
people.  The  better  elements  will  predominate.  We  will  hold 
a  large  country  by  righteousness.  B.  Young,  Jr.,  said  we  must 
let  the  Lord  fight  our  battles.  When  we  go  before  the  Lord 
properly,  our  enemies  melt  away.  We  must  trust  the  Lord 
implicitly  and  keep  our  tempers.  Recommended  that  we 
spend  the  coming  Sunday  in  fasting  and  prayer.  The  people 
here  have  the  good  feelings  and  support  of  all  the  stakes.  I 
seconded  Brother  Young’s  suggestion  about  devoting  the  com¬ 
ing  Sabbath  to  fasting  and  prayer,  and  plead  our  cause  with 
the  Heavens. 

On  Saturday,  the  17th,  a  special  conference  was  held 
at  St.  Johns.  At  this  conference,  President  Smith  “gave 
notice  that  tomorrow  would  be  observed  as  a  day  of  fast¬ 
ing  and  prayer  before  the  Lord  and  asked  the  saints  to 
plead  their  cause  before  the  Lord  in  relation  to  our  ene¬ 
mies  in  this  land.” 

President  Smith  s  account  of  what  was  done  at  the 
special  fast  and  prayer  meeting  gives  evidence  of  the  true 
Christian  forbearance  of  the  saints  and  their  abiding 
faith  that  God  could  and  would  deliver  them  from  the 
intolerable  mistreatment  by  their  foes: 

After  meeting,  the  leading  brethren  in  the  priesthood 
with  Apostles  Young  and  Lyman  met,  still  fasting,  at  Bishop 
D.  K.  Udall’s  home  where  a  solemn  prayer  meeting  was  held. 
We  named  the  names  of  a  number  of  the  more  prominent  of 
our  enemies  in  this  county  before  the  Lord,  praying  that  if  it 
were  possible,  they  might  repent  of  their  wickedness  against 
us  and  do  so  no  more,  but  that  if  they  would  not  repent  He 
would  deprive  them  of  their  power  to  further  injure  us.  Each 
one  present  prayed  in  turn,  embodying  the  above  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  sentiments  more  frequently  expressed  in  prayers. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  prayers  of  these  de¬ 
vout  and  faithful  men  prevailed  with  an  overruling  prov- 
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idence.  Within  two  years  after  the  special  fast,  and  the 
solemn  prayer  meeting,  five  of  the  six  ringleaders,  one  by 
one,  met  with  violent  deaths,  and  none  of  them  at  the 
hands  of  their  Mormon  neighbors.  The  sixth  man  had  a 
change  of  heart  and  became  a  true  friend  to  the  Mormon 
people.  He  was  none  other  than  Don  Lorenzo  Hubbell. 

Before  closing  this  chapter,  would  that  I  might  pay 
adequate  tribute  to  my  counselors  for  their  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  me  and  to  the  Lord.  Brother  Moses  Thatcher 
once  said,  “Our  Church  government  is  a  theocratic,  pa¬ 
triarchal,  democratic,  republican  form  of  government.” 
I  think  he  is  right.  Throughout  our  ministry  we  trusted 
in  God  and  fathered  our  flock  and  worked  as  a  unit  in 
guiding  the  activities  of  our  very  democratic  ward.  Prac¬ 
tically  every  man  held  the  priesthood  and  had  a  voice  in 
matters  both  temporal  and  spiritual.  They  sustained  the 
bishopric  and  unity  existed.  My  first  counselors  were 
James  Richey  and  William  PI.  Gibbons.  Brother  Richey 
served  only  a  few  months  when  he  was  called  to  be  a 
patriarch  and  then  I  chose  Elijah  N.  Freeman  as  my  sec¬ 
ond  counselor.  He  was  the  son  of  Elder  Freeman  of  the 
Mormon  Battalion.  He  was  a  wise  and  good  counselor 
and  has  been  my  close,  dear  friend  for  more  than  fifty 
years. 

William  H.  Gibbons  was  a  zealous,  fearless  man  and 
understood  our  Mexican  neighbors  better  than  anyone 
else  in  our  community  for  he  knew  their  habits  and  spoke 
their  language  fluently.  He  was  town  constable  and  us¬ 
ually  carried  a  six-shooter  in  his  hip  pocket,  though  he 
never  had  to  use  it.  He  told  me  years  after  the  bitter 
anti-Mormon  spirit  died  out  in  our  country  that  he  had 
made  a  practice  in  the  early  days  of  standing  in  the  shadow 
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of  a  certain  place  after  we  parted  on  our  way  home  from 
our  many  night  meetings  and  of  watching  me  go  safely 
into  the  house  before  he  went  home.  He  did  this  because 
I  was  the  official  target  for  blame  from  our  enemies  and 
he  feared  harm  might  come  to  me.  Later  when  I  became 
the  President  of  the  St.  Johns  Stake  I  chose  Elijah  and  Wil¬ 
liam  to  be  my  counselors.  That  choice  was  my  tribute  to 
them  as  my  counselors  in  the  bishopric. 

My  successor  as  the  bishop  of  the  ward  was  Elder 
Willard  Farr,  half-brother  of  Elijah  N.  Freeman.  He  was 
one  of  our  first  schoolteachers  in  the  town.  He  has  ever 
been  one  of  God’s  noble  men.  After  he  became  the  bishop 
he  gave  me  the  following  receipt: 

Received  of  President  David  K.  Udall,  late  Bishop  of  the 
St.  Johns  Ward,  tithing  improvements  and  tithing  to  cover 
all  accounts  against  this  office,  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  and 
which  my  tithing  returns  of  the  above  date  will  show. 

Willard  Farr,  Bishop,  St.  Johns  Ward 

During  the  seven  years  I  served  as  bishop  in  the  St. 
Johns  Ward,  I  can  say  truthfully  and  with  gratitude  that 
I  enjoyed  my  labors  and  the  spirit  of  my  calling. 
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Plural  Marriage 


In  the  autumn  of  1881,  while  I  was  acting  as  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Co-op  Store  in  St.  Johns,  I  was  instrumental 
in  employing  as  bookkeeper  and  clerk,  Miss  Ida  Hunt, 
daughter  of  Bishop  John  Hunt  of  Snowflake.  My  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  her  proved  her  to  be  a  womanly  woman  with 
an  abiding  faith  in  the  Gospel.  She  was  a  charming  girl 
with  a  wealth  of  auburn  hair  and  the  gift  of  song. 

Before  the  winter  had  passed  and  with  Ella's  knowl¬ 
edge  and  consent  I  talked  with  Ida  about  becoming  my 
plural  wife.  In  doing  this  I  conformed  to  a  deep  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  divinity  of  the  doctrine  of  plural  marriage— a 
conviction  I  had  reached  in  studying  the  Gospel  while  I 
was  on  my  mission.  In  accepting  Joseph  Smith  as  a 
prophet  of  God,  logically  I  accepted  the  revelation  given 
to  him  in  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Section  132  on 
the  new  and  everlasting  covenant  of  marriage,  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  plurality  of  wives. 

Ella  and  I  had  both  been  reared  in  homes  where 
there  was  more  than  one  wife  and  one  mother.  Ella  told 
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me  during  our  courtship  that  she  believed  the  doctrine  of 
plural  marriage  to  be  uplifting  and  divine.  This  belief 
was  a  natural  reaction  to  her  happy  home  life  in  her  fath¬ 
er’s  large  family.  The  test  now  came  to  Ella  and  it  proved 
to  be  a  severe  trial  to  her.  How  could  it  have  been  other¬ 
wise  for  she  was  to  divide  my  love  with  another  woman. 
She  was  sustained  in  meeting  this  experience  with  a  firm 
faith  in  the  righteousness  of  the  principle. 

I  was  sorely  tried  myself.  It  hurt  me  in  an  inexplain- 
able  way  to  cause  Ella  any  heartache.  There  was  a  wave 
of  persecution  in  Utah  against  the  Church  and  those  who 
practiced  the  principle  of  plural  marriage.  Men  were 
being  imprisoned  and  women  going  into  exile  for  con¬ 
science’s  sake. 

In  view  of  all  this  it  seemed  to  be  asking  too  much 
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of  Ella  and  this  young  woman  to  take  such  chances.  Only 
the  deepest  religious  conviction  on  the  part  of  all  of  us 
could  have  sustained  us  in  consummating  the  plan.  In 
the  spring  Ida  gave  up  her  work  in  the  A.C.M.I.  and  re¬ 
turned  to  her  home  in  Snowflake  where  she  resumed  her 
work  of  schoolteaching  for  a  month  or  two. 

Speaking  of  trials,  I  was  once  tempted  in  view  of 
the  many  obstacles  in  our  way  to  give  up  the  whole  plan. 
I  had  written  Ida  I  expected  to  call  by  Snowflake  on  my 
way  home  from  a  business  trip  to  Holbrook;  she  was  to 
give  me  her  final  word  and  I  was  to  ask  her  parents’  ap¬ 
proval.  Very  distinctly  I  recall  my  feelings  as  1  approached 
the  forks  of  the  road  east  of  Woodruff.  One  road  led  to 
Snowflake  where  Ida  was  awaiting  me;  the  other  road 
led  to  St.  Johns— to  my  home,  my  wife  and  baby.  For  a 
little  time  my  mind  was  undecided  and  my  soul  in  tor¬ 
ment.  I  dismounted  and  on  my  knees  prayed  fervently 
that  I  might  be  guided  aright.  A  calm  assurance  came 
over  me  and  I  knew  it  was  my  duty  and  privilege  to  enter 
into  plural  marriage.  I  whipped  up  my  horse  and  rode 
to  Snowflake  as  fast  as  the  darkness  would  permit.  From 
that  day  to  this  I  have  felt  that  in  accepting  plural  marriage 
we  have  fulfilled  the  plan  of  Heaven  for  me  and  mine. 
It  was  the  will  of  God  to  us.  The  following  two  letters 
tell  their  own  story: 

Snowflake,  Arizona 
January  29,  1882 

Mrs.  E.  I,.  Udall 
St.  Johns,  A.  T. 

Dear  Sister: 

I  feel  that  I  cannot  allow  another  clay  to  pass  by  without 
writing  you  to  ascertain  if  possible  your  true  feelings  upon  a 
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subject  which  is,  no  doubt,  one  painful  to  us  both,  but  one 
which,  I  realize,  must  be  disposed  of  sooner  or  later,  viz:  the 
possibility  or  probability  of  my  becoming  at  some  future  day 
a  member  of  your  family.  I  trust  you  will  not  consider  it 
presuming  in  me  addressing  you  without  permission.  In  doing 
so  I  have  consulted  only  my  own  sense  of  duty  and  right, 
feeling  that  I  cannot  allow  the  matter  to  go  farther,  without 
first  having  received  some  assurance  of  your  willingness  to 
such  a  step  being  taken,  at  least  that  you  have  no  more 
serious  objections  to  me  than  you  would  to  any  other  under 
like  circumstances. 

During  my  stay  in  St.  Johns  I  learned  to  love  you  as  a 
sister,  and  the  very  thought  that  I  may  have  been  the  cause 
of  bringing  unhappiness  to  you  has  troubled  me  day  and  night. 
Nothing  but  pride  kept  me  from  writing  this  letter  long  ago. 
But  I  have  finally  become  convinced  that  such  humiliation  is 
nothing  compared  to  that  of  receiving  the  attentions  of  any 
man  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  wife. 

I  trust,  dear  sister,  that  you  will  appreciate  my  true  mo¬ 
tive  in  writing  and  favor  me  with  an  answer  if  only  a  few 
words.  I  believe  in  this  matter,  it  is  not  only  your  right,  but 
your  imperative  duty  to  state  plainly  any  objections  you  may 
have  in  your  feelings  and  I  beg  you  will  not  hesitate  to  do  so. 
I  promise  you  I  shall  not  be  offended,  but  on  the  contrary, 
shall  thank  you  for  it  all  my  life,  and  I  believe  you  will  not 
have  written  in  vain,  for,  unless  it  meets  with  your  approval, 
I  shall  never  listen  to  another  word  on  the  subject. 

May  the  Lord  bless  you  and  help  you  to  decide  in  this 
matter  is  the  earnest  prayer  of 

Your  true  friend, 

Ida  Hunt 

St.  Johns,  Arizona,  March  12,  1882 

Miss  I.  F.  Hunt 
Snowflake,  A.  T. 

Dear  Friend: 

I  received  your  letter  bearing  date  of  January  29th  some 
weeks  ago.  My  health  has  been  so  very  poor  that  I  have  felt 
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unable  to  reply  sooner  and  am  scarcely  equal  to  the  task  now. 

The  subject  in  question  has  caused  me  a  great  amount 
of  pain  and  sorrow,  more  perhaps  than  you  could  imagine, 
yet  1  feel  as  I  have  from  the  beginning,  that  if  it  is  the  Lord’s 
will  1  am  perfectly  willing  to  try  to  endure  it  and  trust  it  will 
be  overruled  for  the  best  good  of  all.  My  feelings  are  such 
that  I  can  write  but  briefly  on  this  subject. 

With  kind  regards  to  all,  I  remain  your  friend, 

E.  L.  Udall 

#  #  a 

On  May  6,  1882,  I  started  on  a  second  wedding  trip. 
It  was  in  another  covered  wagon,  but  this  time  it  was 
to  increase  not  to  begin  my  family  circle.  Ella  showed  her 
good  sportsmanship  by  complying  with  my  urgent  request 
that  she  go  with  us  to  the  St.  George  Temple  in  southern 
Utah  where  Ida  and  I  were  to  be  married.  It  was  an  un¬ 
usual  trip.  The  girls  read  several  books  aloud  as  we  jogged 
slowly  over  the  desert.  Baby  Pearl  was  talking  and  proved 
to  be  our  safety  valve  in  conversation.  At  night  in  my 
roll  of  camp  bedding  I  slept  on  the  ground  guarding  the 
wagon  in  which  my  precious  ones  were  sleeping.  In  con¬ 
templating  the  future,  as  I  lay  there  under  the  stars,  I 
realized  I  was  placing  myself  in  the  crucible  to  be  tested 
for  better  or  for  worse.  With  all  my  faith  I  prayed  con¬ 
stantly  that  I  might  measure  up  to  the  standard  that  Ella 
and  Ida  had  a  right  to  expect  of  me.  My  heart  went  out 
in  great  tenderness  to  my  two  brave  sweet  girls. 

#  #  # 

Much  of  our  family  story  during  the  next  four  or  five 
years  (1882-1887)  is  found  in  Ida’s  Journal.  She  wrote 
of  events  at  the  time  they  occurred,  which  is  valuable 
history  to  us— more  accurate  than  I  could  write  after  so 
many  years  have  passed. 
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Woven  in  with  her  chronicle  are  many  of  my  letters 
and  a  number  of  letters  written  by  Ella  and  Ida,  also  a 
few  other  letters  very  precious  to  us.  These  copied  pages, 
with  some  explanatory  comments,  will  enable  you,  my 
children,  to  look  into  our  hearts  during  a  trying  and  test¬ 
ing  time  when  we  were  still  young. 

EXCERPTS  FROM  IDAS  JOURNAL 

May  6,  1882.  On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  May  6,  1882, 

I  left  my  dearly  beloved  home  in  Snowflake,  Arizona,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Brother  and  Sister  D.  K.  Udall,  and  their  baby 
Pearl,  to  make  a  short  visit  to  Utah.  We  started  about  four 
p.m.  and  traveled  about  seven  miles,  and  made  a  dry  camp 
for  the  night.  This  proved  to  be  a  wet  camp  before  morning, 
it  having  rained  incessantly  all  night. 

May  20.  Reached  Kanab,  Ella’s  old  home,  about  five 
p.m.  It  is  just  two  weeks  from  the  day  we  left  Snowflake, 
and  two  years  from  the  day  I  arrived  in  that  place,  after  my 
long  stay  in  Utah  with  Grandma  Pratt.  We  put  up  with  Sister 
Udall’s  brother,  Tommy  Stewart,  whose  second  wife  is  a  sister 
of  Brother  Udall.  Unfortunately  he  was  not  at  home,  but 
his  two  pretty,  young  wives  gave  us  a  hearty  welcome. 

Spent  a  pleasant  evening  in  conversation,  songs  and 
music.  But  with  all  the  merriment,  I  felt  lonely  and  depressed 
like  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.  The  sorrow  another  was 
passing  through,  seemingly  on  my  account  (though  I  was 
powerless  to  help  it),  the  constant  strain  my  mind  had  been 
on  during  the  whole  journey  lest  by  word  or  look  I  should 
cause  her  unnecessary  unhappiness,  had  weighed  upon  my 
spirits  greatly  and  I  retired  from  the  scene  that  evening  with 
a  feeling  of  dread  and  fear  at  my  heart  impossible  to  describe. 
Afterward  1  was  greatly  reassured  by  a  moonlight  walk  and 
conversation  with  the  one  dearest  on  earth  to  me,  who  brought 
light  and  hope  to  my  heart  once  more,  with  his  loving,  en¬ 
couraging  words.  I  finally  went  to  bed,  feeling  that  in  striv¬ 
ing  to  obey  the  commandments  of  God  with  a  pure  motive 
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I  had  everything  to  live  for.  No  matter  how  severe  the  trial, 
what  a  privilege  to  pass  through  it,  in  such  a  glorious  cause. 

May  24.  Weather  very  warm.  Reached  St.  George  by 
traveling  till  after  dark.  Stopped  at  Brother  Frank  Farns¬ 
worth’s  whose  first  wife  is  Ella’s  sister. 

May  25.  This  afternoon  at  half-past  five  o’clock,  in  the 
Holy  Temple  of  the  Lord,  I  was  sealed  for  Time  and  all 
Eternity  to  David  King  Udall,  the  only  man  on  earth  to  whose 
care  I  could  freely  and  gladly  entrust  my  future,  for  better  or 
worse.  Ella  and  Brother  and  Sister  Farnsworth  walked  down 
to  the  Temple  with  us,  and  after  a  talk  with  President  J.  D.  T. 
McAllister  (by  whom  the  ceremony  was  performed)  she,  Ella, 
seemed  to  feel  much  cheered. 

Marriage,  under  ordinary  circumstances  is  a  grave  and 
important  step,  but  entering  into  Plural  Marriage,  in  these 
perilous  times  is  doubly  so.  May  Heaven  help  me  to  keep  the 
vows  I  have  made  sacred  and  pure,  and  may  the  deep  un¬ 
changeable  love  which  I  feel  for  my  husband  today  increase 
with  every  coming  year,  helping  me  to  prove  worthy  of  the 
love  and  confidence  which  he  imposes  in  me,  and  to  always 
be  just  and  considerate  to  those  the  Lord  has  given  unto  him. 
When  he  bade  me  goodnight  the  sacred  name  of  “wife”  was 
whispered  for  the  first  time  in  my  ear,  causing  my  heart  to 
flutter  with  a  strange  and  new  happiness.  During  the  night, 
Ella,  being  unable  to  sleep  and  thinking  likely  I  was  the  same, 
came  into  my  room  and  mentioned  for  the  first  time  to  me 
our  relationship  to  each  other,  and  we  talked  long  and  ear¬ 
nestly  of  our  hopes  and  desires  for  the  future,  both  feeling 
much  happier  for  the  same. 

May  27.  Started  from  St.  George  at  three  p.m.,  arriving 
in  Kanab  Monday,  May  29,  feeling  much  happier  than  when 
I  left  it,  which  I  believe  was  the  case  with  all  the  party.  After 
our  visit  to  the  Temple  there  seemed  to  be  a  feeling  of  peace 
and  union  between  us  which  had  not  existed  before.  On  the 
road  home  Ella  and  I  had  several  long,  confidential  talks. 
Talked  over  our  mutual  trials  and  sorrows  and  got  to  under¬ 
stand  each  other  better.  Oh,  if  we  could  always  be  frank 
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and  open  with  each  other,  how  many  heartaches  could  be 
saved. 

June  15.  Left  Kanab  enroute  for  A.T.  about  12  M.  The 
load  was  considerably  heavier  but  the  team  was  in  better  fix 
than  when  we  left  home. 

June  25.  We  had  a  pleasant  camp  just  below  Brigham 
City.  Thus  passed  the  first  month  of  my  married  life.  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  all  three  are  far  happier  than  we  were  one 
month  ago  today. 

June  27.  We  arrived  in  Snowflake  about  dusk.  Found 
the  dear  ones  at  home  all  well  and  anxiously  looking  for  us. 

June  28.  At  one  o’clock  David,  Ella  and  little  Pearl  left 
for  their  home  in  St.  Johns.  I  was  to  remain  in  Snowflake  ’till 
we  see  which  way  the  wind  blows  and  some  arrangements  can 
be  made  for  my  safekeeping. 

July  18.  David  passed  through  Snowflake  on  his  way 
to  Albuquerque  to  make  purchases  for  the  St.  Johns  store  of 
which  he  is  the  superintendent. 

July  24.  By  riding  nearly  all  night  of  the  23rd,  David 
reached  Snowflake,  on  his  return  from  Albuquerque,  in  time 
to  spend  the  holiday  with  us. 

August  23.  David  arrived  in  Snowflake,  this  time  coming 
with  the  intention  of  taking  me  to  St.  Johns  to  live.  He  felt 
that  the  sooner  he  got  his  family  together  under  each  other’s 
influence,  the  better  it  would  be  for  all  parties. 

August  24.  We  left  Snowflake  about  three  p.m.  I  felt 
very  sorrowful  in  leaving  the  old  home  never  to  return  on 
exactly  the  same  footing.  But  I  was  happy  in  the  thought 
of  the  love  of  my  family  and  also  in  the  love  of  my  good,  kind 
husband. 

September  16.  While  David  was  away  from  home,  sur¬ 
veying  land  at  the  Meadows,  Ella  gave  birth  to  another  little 
daughter.  The  night  was  dark  and  rainy,  but  on  Ella  awaking 
me  at  11  o’clock  I  immediately  ran  for  Brother  Ammon  Ten¬ 
ney,  our  only  neighbor,  besides  Mexicans,  who  soon  brought 
Sister  Rizpah  Gibbons,  the  only  midwife  in  the  place.  Sister 
Alice  McFate  was  also  called  in  and  at  two  o’clock,  a.m.,  a 
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wee  daughter  was  born.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  been 
present  on  such  an  occasion  and  being  a  child  of  my  husband, 
it  seemed  the  little  stranger  had  a  claim  on  my  heart  no  other 
child  had  ever  had.  David  returned  that  morning  on  account 
of  the  heavy  rainfall  and  was  greatly  surprised  to  learn  of  the 
new-found  treasure.  She  was  blessed  and  named  Erma  in  due 
time. 

The  Journal  entries  for  the  next  several  months  give 
details  as  to  becoming  established  in  the  family  home  at 
St.  Johns.  The  house  was  remodeled  and  improved  so 
as  to  afford  more  adequate  living  quarters.  A  new  picket 
fence  was  added.  It  was  thought  these  improvements 
would  not  only  enhance  the  value  in  selling  but  make  the 
place  more  livable. 

Highlights  were  the  recurring  Stake  Quarterly  Con¬ 
ferences  held  either  in  Snowflake,  Taylor,  or  St.  Johns. 
Brigham  Young,  Jr.,  Heber  J.  Grant  and  Francis  M.  Ly¬ 
man  were  the  most  frequent  visitors  from  Salt  Lake  City. 
Ida  spent  the  Christmas  holidays  with  her  relatives  in 
Snowflake. 

We  experienced  an  extremely  cold  winter.  Both  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults  suffered  sick  spells.  The  end  of  the  year 
brought  annual  accounting  at  the  store  as  well  as  tithing 
settlement  and  trips  to  other  wards,  including  Cebolla,  for 
auditing  purposes. 

April  1883.  We  had  the  same  as  three  working  men  to 
cook  for.  David  hired  a  man  for  a  month  or  so  and  with 
Jacobs  help  (a  Swiss  boy  who  lived  with  them)  they  cleared 
land,  made  ditches,  and  prepared  to  raise  a  large  crop.  David 
worked  very  hard  and  was  greatly  blessed  in  his  labors. 

[  Note:  Ella  took  Pearl  and  Erma  to  the  mountains 
for  their  health.  David  worked  early  and  late  in  the  fields 
caring  for  the  crops  and  attending  to  his  Church  duties. 
Ida  visited  at  Snowflake.  ] 
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May  1884.  During  this  month  the  persecutions  by  our 
enemies  also  became  seemingly  unbearable.  A  newspaper 
was  published  in  St.  Johns  by  one  McCarter,  whose  sole  mis¬ 
sion  was  to  misrepresent  and  vilify  our  people.  The  “Secrets 
of  the  Endowments”  were  claimed  to  be  exposed  and  every 
issue  contained  low,  vulgar  articles  about  some  of  our  leading 
men’s  private  affairs  and  my  name  was  frequently  mentioned. 

It  became  evident  that  St.  Johns  must  have  help  in  the 
shape  of  more  permanent  substantial  citizens  of  our  people 
or  the  place  would  have  to  be  abandoned.  The  persecutions 
by  the  county  officials  in  depriving  the  people  of  school 
moneys,  their  civil  rights,  and  the  extortionate  taxes,  were 
more  than  they  could  stand. 

Just  before  the  April  Conference  held  in  Salt  Lake  City 
(President  Jesse  N.  Smith  and  others  having  already  started 
for  that  point )  it  was  thought  advisable  to  send  someone  from 
the  St.  Johns  Ward  to  explain  the  true  situation  of  affairs  to 
the  First  Presidency  and  leave  them  to  decide.  When  he 
reached  Salt  Lake  Brother  Miles  P.  Romney  was  the  one  de¬ 
cided  on  for  this  mission.  He  was  ably  assisted  by  President 
Smith,  who  fully  realized  that  if  St.  Johns  were  abandoned 
the  whole  stake  would  have  to  be. 

Accordingly  about  two  weeks  after  his  departure.  Brother 
Romney  wrote  David  that  he  believed  the  authorities  were 
fully  aroused  to  our  necessities  and  there  was  a  missionary 
call  made  on  the  different  stakes  for  one  hundred  families 
(an  average  of  5  families  from  each  of  the  20  stakes  then  in 
existence)  to  go  to  St.  Johns.  This  was  joyful  news,  indeed, 
and  served  to  cheer  the  people  greatly. 

May  8  and  9,  1884.  A  special  conference  was  held  in 
St.  Johns,  which  was  attended  by  Apostles  B.  Young  and  F.  M. 
Lyman.  The  saints  were  much  encouraged  and  built  up  by 
the  exhortations  and  promises  of  the  apostles.  On  Sunday  the 
large  congregation  fasted  “until  the  sun  went  down  and  prayed 
the  Lord  to  release  us  from  the  bonds  and  persecution  of  our 
enemies,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  was  poured  out  upon  all 
present.” 
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May  12,  1884.  At  this  time  the  first  companies  of  emi¬ 
grants  arrived  by  rail  from  Utah  and  soon  after  others  began 
to  arrive  by  team.  David  had  been  very  busy  since  the  first 
lot  jumpings,  securing  all  the  land  between  St.  Johns  and  the 
Meadows,  building  section  houses,  etc.,  and  missionaries  had 
been  sent  from  the  different  settlements  to  assist  in  holding 
it  for  the  newcomers. 

July  5,  1884.  At  four  o’clock  we  were  suddenly  aroused 
by  Ella  being  taken  sick,  and  at  seven  a.m.  she  gave  birth  to 
a  fine  nine-pound  daughter,  Sister  Gibbons  officiating.  She 
is  a  beautiful  healthy  child.  Ella  is  getting  along  much  better 
than  ever  before.  The  baby  has  been  named  Mary.  It  looked 
as  though  there  was  a  prospect  of  all  of  us  being  well  once 
more  and  able  to  go  out  again,  but  alas  for  our  hopes. 

[  Note:  The  peaceful  tranquility  of  the  Udall  home 
was  shattered  during  the  months  of  June  and  July  of  1884 
when  David  was  first  hailed  into  court  to  face  a  charge 
of  perjury  and  later  of  polygamy.  The  details  of  the  num¬ 
erous  hearings  and  later  trials,  conviction  and  imprison¬ 
ment  on  the  perjury  charge  will  be  treated  in  another 
chapter.  ] 

Because  of  the  pressure  that  was  put  on  the  polyg¬ 
amists  by  the  federal  officers,  it  was  deemed  advisable 
for  Ida  to  go  to  Snowflake  and  live  in  her  father’s  home 
for  a  short  period  of  time.  Later,  in  September  1884,  she 
went  to  live  with  our  relatives  in  Utah. 

Quoting  again  from  her  Journal: 

September  28,  1884.  Sunday  morning  I  parted  with  my 
dear  husband  with  a  heavy  heart  and  started  for  Holbrook  in 
company  with  Brother  Hatch.  We  took  the  train  at  one 
o’clock.  To  reach  the  passenger  coach  I  had  to  pass  through 
a  crowd  of  the  “St.  Johns  Bing”  men.  ...  I  barely  had  time  to 
shake  hands  with  my  father  when  the  train  started.  This 
was  a  sorrowful  hour  for  me.  I  was  leaving  home  and  dear 
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ones  for  an  indefinite  period  and  I  expected  to  tarry  among 
relatives  whose  acquaintance  I  had  yet  to  make,  until  the  per¬ 
secutions  of  our  enemies  should  cease  sufficiently  to  allow  me 
to  remain  at  home.  I  was  fortunate  in  having  good  traveling 
companions.  Apostles  Joseph  F.  Smith  and  Erastus  Snow,  and 
Elder  John  Morgan,  with  their  wives,  composed  the  Salt  Lake 
party  and  from  our  own  stake  were  a  number  of  acquaintances 
going  to  attend  the  October  Conference. 

[  Note:  After  a  short  sojourn  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Ida 
went  to  the  David  Udall  home  in  Nephi.  This  became 
her  refuge  for  many  lonely  months;  she  was  well  treated 
by  her  father-in-law  and  Aunt  Becky  gave  her  every  care 
that  her  own  mother  could  have  done.  It  was  there  she 
learned  of  the  tragic  death  of  her  mother,  Lois  Pratt  Hunt, 
and  the  following  day,  on  March  26,  1885,  her  first  child, 
Pauline,  was  born.  During  her  stay  in  Utah,  Ida  made 
visits  to  relatives  and  friends  in  Richfield,  her  old  home 
at  Beaver,  and  as  far  south  as  Kanab.  ] 

May  1,  1885.  Received  letter  from  David  saying  that 
he  expected  to  start  in  a  few  days  for  a  short  visit  to  the  home 
of  his  childhood  before  going  to  trial  again,  also  that  the  place 
in  the  Mexican  town  was  sold  and  he  had  rented  a  house 
from  J.  T.  Lesueur  for  one  year  and  the  family  were  com¬ 
fortably  located  in  it.  Ella  and  his  sister,  Mary,  had  sent  east 
for  $100  worth  of  millinery  goods  and  were  going  into  the 
business  together.  I  was  cheered  by  the  hope  of  seeing  my 
dear  one  again. 

May  19.  David  reached  Nephi  on  Tuesday,  May  19. 

He  was  looking  well  and  how  thankful  I  was  to  see  him  again. 

I  had  passed  through  so  many  changing  and  trying  scenes 
since  I  parted  with  him.  He  told  us  he  had  only  five  days  to 
remain  in  order  to  reach  Prescott  by  the  5th  of  June  at  which 
time  his  trial  had  been  scheduled.  I  tried  to  enjoy  the  visit  to 
the  fullest  extent,  but  womanlike,  the  thought  of  the  parting 
so  near  at  hand  almost  banished  the  joy  of  the  present. 

[  Note:  On  October  3,  1885,  Ida’s  father  (Bishop  John 
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Hunt  of  Snowflake)  made  a  trip  overland  to  Nephi  for 
the  express  purpose  of  taking  Ida  and  the  baby  back  to 
Snowflake.  Apostle  Teasdale  advised  against  this  move, 
saying  that  the  brethren  were  of  the  opinion  it  would  not 
be  advisable  for  her  to  return  to  Arizona  for  fear  that  as 
soon  as  the  perjury  case  was  disposed  of  they  would  com¬ 
mence  the  prosecution  of  the  polygamy  matter.  David 
was  now  in  prison  at  Detroit  on  the  perjury  conviction. 
Periodically  Ida  had  letters  from  David  written  directly 
to  her  or  copies  of  communications  that  had  been  sent 
to  Ella.  She  accompanied  her  father  on  his  return  trip 
as  far  as  Kanab,  where  she  remained  for  a  visit.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  she  learned  of  the  death  of  Ella’s  baby, 
Mary  which  occurred  after  a  long  illness.] 

December  16,  1885.  Kanab.  David  Udall  and  Aunty, 
with  his  daughter  Mary  and  her  five  little  ones,  reached 
Kanab.  (Mary  had  been  living  in  St.  Johns  while  her  hus¬ 
band,  Tommy  Stewart,  was  serving  as  a  missionary  in  New 
Zealand.  She  took  this  opportunity  of  coming  home. )  They  had 
been  blessed  with  good  health  and  fine  weather  and  made  a 
quick  trip.  Father  Udall  thought  it  best  for  me  to  go  back  to 
Nephi  with  him.  David  Udall  had  been  to  Arizona  to  visit 
his  son’s  family  (details  elsewhere). 

December  18.  We  were  all  ready  to  start  home  when 
we  received  the  following  telegram:  “Chicago,  Illinois.  De¬ 
cember  18,  1885,  received  at  Kanab  9:15.  1  received  Presiden¬ 
tial  pardon  yesterday.  D.  K.  Udall. 

[  Note:  The  return  trip  to  Nephi  was  made  doubly 
arduous  by  the  sickness  of  baby  Pauline.  They  reached 
Nephi  the  day  after  Christmas.  Ida  was  overjoyed  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  letter  from  David  written  from  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  on  his  way  home. 
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With  the  polygamy  indictment  hanging  over  David’s 
head,  it  was  agreed  that  it  would  be  unwise  for  Ida  to 
return  to  Arizona  for  some  time.  Efforts  to  procure  a  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  indictment  were  in  vain.  Frequent  letters  were 
exchanged;  from  one  of  David’s  we  quote  ]  : 

October  15,  1886.  .  .  .  Oh,  how  often  I  have  felt  that  I 

must  go  to  you  with  words  of  cheer  to  help  bridge  over  the 
years  of  loneliness  that  you  have  endured.  It  has  been  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  leave  home. 

#  *  # 

I  want  to  tell  you  the  shape  my  business  affairs  are  as¬ 
suming.  The  mail  business  is  proving  a  success  and  will  be 
convenient  should  we  make  your  home  in  Snowflake,  for  at 
any  time  I  can  take  a  run  from  St.  Johns  to  Snowflake  by  way 
of  Navajo  Springs,  thence  to  Holbrook  via  Santa  Fe.  The 
train  fare  is  only  $2.50  and  of  course  there  would  be  no  ex¬ 
pense  on  the  buckboards.  We  expect  to  run  our  sheep  be¬ 
tween  Snowflake  and  the  mountain  to  the  southeast.  In  look¬ 
ing  after  these  business  interests,  1  shall  have  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  being  with  you.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  think  that  a 
man  cannot  own  his  families  openly  and  aboveboard  with¬ 
out  being  in  danger  of  the  penitentiary.  However,  we  must 
accept  conditions  as  they  are.  I  think  I  have  arranged  our 
affairs  for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  both  my  families  until 
the  day  of  our  deliverance  comes.  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  have 
you  a  comfortable  home  in  Snowflake.  .  .  . 

Ida’s  regular  Journal  closes  with  an  entry  on  October 
26,  1886,  written  in  Richfield,  Utah.  For  many  years  after 
that  Ida  wrote  annually  in  her  birthday  book. 

As  the  happenings  of  the  winter  of  1886-87  are  clear 
in  my  mind  I  can  go  on  with  the  thread  of  events. 

From  Richfield,  Ida  went  to  St.  George  where  she  met 
her  father  and  family,  in  November.  After  attending  to 
some  temple  work  in  the  St.  George  Temple,  Brother  Hunt 
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and  family  returned  to  their  home  in  Snowflake  and  Ida 
went  back  to  Nephi. 

The  following  letter  which  I  wrote  to  Ida  is  self- 
explanatory: 

Prescott,  Arizona,  December  20,  1886 

My  Dear  Wife: 

My  case  was  called  in  court  today.  My  bondsmen  were 
released  and  the  judge  holds  me  to  answer  on  my  own  recog¬ 
nizance  should  I  be  called  to  court  again.  We  must  ever  be 
thankful  to  John  G.  Campbell  (Arizona’s  ex-delegate  to  Con¬ 
gress)  and  to  a  Mr.  Walker,  both  of  Prescott,  for  their  kind¬ 
ness  to  us  in  voluntarily  going  my  bonds  for  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  1  was  a  stranger  to  them  and  as  Christian  gentle¬ 
men  acting  in  the  name  of  fairness  they  came  unsolocited  to  my 
rescue. 

The  U.  S.  Attorney  is  not  here,  therefore,  the  judge  would 
not  dismiss  the  polygamy  indictment  until  he  hears  from  him. 
The  judge  expects  the  attorney  here  the  first  of  January  when 
I  will  be  required  to  appear  for  trial  again,  unless  the  court 
will  dismiss  the  case  without  my  presence.  I  am  informed 
by  my  lawyer,  the  U.  S.  Marshal,  and  many  others,  that  I  will 
not  have  to  come  to  trial  again  on  the  present  indictment. 
There  is  a  question  in  my  mind  after  so  many  disappointments, 
but  still  1  hope  for  the  best. 

I  will  start  for  home  in  the  morning  as  I  think  my  pres¬ 
ence  here  might  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  judge  is  per¬ 
mitting  me  to  go  subject  to  his  further  order.  In  case  I  am 
brought  to  trial  it  will  not  be  before  the  middle  of  January 
and  from  the  financial  side  it  is  cheaper  for  me  to  go  home. 

I  shall  reach  there  in  time  for  Christmas,  I  hope. 

I  met  Judge  Howard  today.  He  would  like  to  be  very 
friendly.  He  is  practicing  law  here  in  Prescott.  I  met  also 
Messrs.  Hickey  and  Foster,  the  two  deputies  who  took  me  to 
Detroit.  They  seemed  very  pleased,  indeed,  to  see  me. 

I  am  devotedly  yours  as  of  yore,  David 
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My  case  did  not  come  up  again,  and  I  do  not  know 
if  the  indictment  was  ever  dismissed.  During  this  trouble¬ 
some  time  I  traveled  over  seven  thousand  miles  back  and 
forth  between  home  and  court  and  prison. 

In  February  1887,  I  went  by  team  to  Nephi  and  after 
brief  visits  there  and  in  Springville,  Richfield  and  Kanab, 
I  brought  my  wanderers  home  once  more.  I  had  arranged 
for  them  to  live  in  a  rented  house  in  Snowflake,  where  Ida 
and  baby  remained  for  nearly  a  year.  I  managed  to  visit 
her  and  Pauline  occasionally.  Our  hearts  rejoiced  when 
our  son,  Grover  Cleveland,  was  born  on  December  28, 
1887. 

Thus  closes  the  story  of  our  family  life  from  1882  to 
1887.  The  Lord  alone  can  interpret  our  hearts  and  our 
human  reactions  to  the  trials  we  passed  through  during 
that  period.  Ida  was  longing  to  return  home  to  our  family 
circle  and  have  her  child  know  me  and  the  family  to  which 
she  was  born;  and  Ella  .  .  .  words  fail  me  when  I  recall  her 
anguish  in  the  loss  of  our  little  Mary  and  of  the  weary 
months  when  she  and  the  children  were  alone  while  I 
was  in  prison;  and  then  after  my  release,  of  our  boundless 
joy  when  Luella  came  to  brighten  our  home  on  January 
18,  1886. 

In  gratitude  and  humility  I  bless  Ella  and  Ida  for 
rising  above  the  trials  of  plural  marriage;  for  their  sweet¬ 
ness  and  strength  and  their  devotion  to  me  and  our  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  law  of  God  as  we  understand  it. 
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Prison  Episode 


[  Remarks  by  Pearl,  quoting  father’s  comments  on  the 
prison  experience: 

In  the  summer  of  1932  we  undertook  assembling  ma¬ 
terial  about  the  prison  experience  and  father  said  the  fol¬ 
lowing  before  we  started  writing  ]  : 

‘‘Right  now  we  face  the  question  of  what  to  say  and  what 
not  to  say.  Neither  my  children  nor  my  friends  are  asking  for 
any  explanation  of  my  going  to  prison  on  a  charge  of  perjury. 

It  was  a  case  of  the  bitterness  of  the  world  against  the  servants 
of  God.  It  was  as  cruel  and  cold-blooded,  as  vindictive  and 
venomous  a  decision  as  any  judge  could  make.  He  refused  to 
let  my  witnesses  testify.  He  knew  and  the  people  of  Arizona 
knew  that  in  my  testimony  in  the  Miles  P.  Romney  land  case 
there  was  no  intent  of  perjury.  In  any  perjury  case  it  is  the 
intent  that  counts.  The  official  who  took  my  deposition  in  the 
Romney  land  case  was  refused  by  the  court  an  opportunity 
to  make  his  explanation  to  the  jury  as  to  the  question  he  asked 
me  and  of  my  answer. 

“But  why  get  wrought  up  about  it  now!  A  conservative 
course,  one  of  moderation  is  the  better  way  of  approach.  My 
own  family,  my  own  people  are  satisfied.  Why  try  to  bring 
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out  an  answer  to  some  future,  imaginary  case?  Why?  Why 
not  burn  up  these  unpleasant  prison  papers?  And  yet,  that 
will  not  do.  My  children’s  children  will  want  to  know  the 
why  of  my  imprisonment.  My  lawyer  sons  may  dig  into  the 
pages  of  my  case  and  legally  vindicate  their  father  on  the 
very  minutes  taken  in  that  court.  I  was  told  in  a  letter  written 
by  President  John  Taylor  and  President  George  Q.  Cannon 
that  they  knew  me  and  the  saints  knew  me  to  be  an  honest 
man,  and  that  this  conviction  would  not  becloud  my  honor. 
The  President  of  the  United  States,  Grover  Cleveland,  par¬ 
doned  me.  Thus,  I  was  acclaimed  an  honest  man  by  the  high¬ 
est  tribunals  in  our  nation  and  in  our  Church.  Yet  the  sting 
remains! 

“It  is  a  wonder  I  lived  through  those  prison  days.  I  could 
not  have  survived,  it  seems  to  me,  had  I  not  been  blessed 
with  a  constitution  of  iron  and  the  faith  and  prayers  of  my 
brethren  and  my  family.” 

#  #  $ 

To  properly  understand  my  humiliating  and  unjust 
conviction  of  perjury  in  the  year  1885;  the  stiff  sentence 
of  three  years  imprisonment  in  the  House  of  Correction  at 
Detroit,  Michigan;  my  exoneration  within  five  months  of 
conviction  by  a  full  and  complete  pardon  from  Grover 
Cleveland,  President  of  the  United  States,  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  the  bitterness  then  existing  toward  the  Mor¬ 
mon  people— particularly  their  leaders— who  had  settled 
in  St.  Johns  and  vicinity. 

The  understandable  resentment  of  the  Mexican  peo¬ 
ple  against  the  establishment  of  a  Mormon  community 
to  the  west  and  immediately  adjacent  to  their  prior  estab¬ 
lished  village  has  already  been  recorded.  As  the  Mexican 
and  the  Mormon  settlers  became  better  acquainted,  last¬ 
ing  friendships  developed,  misunderstandings  were  amic¬ 
ably  adjusted  and  the  former  hostility  was  dissipated.  Not 
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so  with  a  few  of  the  renegade  Gentiles  who  set  out  to  drive 
the  Mormon  settlers  from  that  area  by  fair  means  or  foul. 

As  increasing  numbers  of  Mormon  settlers  arrived 
in  Apache  County  (which  then  included  what  is  now 
both  Navajo  and  Apache  counties— the  county  division 
occurring  in  1895)  they  became  a  formidable  power  at 
the  polls.  This  gave  rise  to  intense  hatred  and  jealousy 
on  the  part  of  those  who  were  then  in  power.  A  vicious 
anti-Mormon  political  organization,  known  as  the  “St. 
Johns  Ring”  came  into  existence.  This  “Ring”  had  as  its 
chief  aim  the  absolute  control  of  the  public  offices  of  the 
county  and  the  prevention  of  all  Mormons  from  holding 
public  office. 

Ry  deceit,  fraud,  ballot-box  stuffing,  miscounting  of 
votes,  and  even  by  forcibly  preventing  Mormons  from  vot¬ 
ing,  the  “Ring”  sought  to  dominate  the  affairs  of  the  coun¬ 
ty.  In  a  few  cases  where  Mormons  were  unquestionably 
elected,  they  were  prevented  by  force  and  fraud  from 
holding  office. 

The  Mormons  were  harassed  by  the  institution  of 
framed-up  criminal  charges,  lodged  in  the  courts  of  mag¬ 
istrates  who  were  altogether  too  often  the  obedient  tools 
of  this  corrupt  political  ring. 

A  virulent  anti-Mormon  paper  was  started  in  St.  Johns, 
called  the  Apache  Chief,  which  was  dedicated  to  the 
unholy  task  of  advocating  the  forcible  extermination  of 
the  Mormon  settlers.  The  following  editorial  appearing 
therein,  dated  May  30,  1884,  reveals  the  intense  murder¬ 
ous  spirit  that  actuated  the  leaders  of  the  notorious  “St. 
Johns  Ring”: 

How  did  Missouri  and  Illinois  get  rid  of  the  Mormons? 

By  the  use  of  the  shotgun  and  rope.  Apache  County  can  rid 
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herself  of  them  also.  In  a  year  from  now  the  Mormons  will 
have  the  power  here  and  Gentiles  had  better  leave.  Don’t 
let  them  get  it. 

Desperate  diseases  need  desperate  remedies.  The  Mor¬ 
mon  disease  is  a  desperate  one  and  the  rope  and  the  shotgun 
are  the  only  cure.  The  government  refuses  to  do  anything, 
and  the  people  of  Apache  County  must  do  something  or  the 
Mormons  will  soon  drive  them  out.  Take  the  needed  steps 
while  there  is  yet  time.  Don’t  let  them  settle  on  any  more  of 
our  lands;  don’t  let  them  stop  in  Apache  County;  hang  a  few 
of  their  polygamist  leaders  such  as  Jesse  N.  Smith,  Udall, 
Romney,  Hunt  and  others  of  their  nature,  and  a  stop  will  be 
put  to  it. 

The  time  has  come  when  every  man  should  declare  how 
he  stands  on  the  Mormon  question.  If  he  wants  an  office,  let 
him  define  his  position  thoroughly.  No  halfway  cowards  need 
apply.  Nobody  but  outspoken,  true-blue  anti-Mormons  will 
hold  an  office  in  Apache  County.  The  good  of  the  country 
demands  this,  and  we  expect  every  Gentile  to  see  that  it  is 
carried  out.  No  Mormon  should  be  allowed  to  cast  a  vote. 

He  has  no  rights  and  should  be  allowed  none.  Down  with 
them.  Grind  out  their  very  existence  or  make  them  comply 
with  the  laws  of  the  people  and  decency. 

The  Mormons  naturally  fought  back  and  did  not  take 
this  vilification  lying  down,  though  they  carefully  avoided 
any  acts  of  violence.  They  had  acquired  a  paper  known 
as  the  “Orion  Era”  and  Miles  P.  Romney,  a  polygamist, 
was  its  first  editor.  He  was  later  succeeded  by  J.  B.  Milner, 
an  attorney  formerly  of  Provo,  Utah.  Romney  frequently 
made  editorial  “expose’  of  the  misdeeds  of  the  “Ring,” 
which  only  added  fuel  to  the  fire  and  caused  them  to  cen¬ 
ter  their  hate  upon  Romney. 

It  was  not  long  before  an  opportunity  to  vent  their 
spleen  arose.  Some  time  previously  Romney  had  made 
a  homestead  filing  upon  160  acres  of  land  lying  in  sections 
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4,  5,  8  and  9  in  Twp.  9  N.,  R.  26  East,  G.  &  S.R.M.,  known 
as  the  “Kitchen  Springs.”  When  he  came  to  make  final 
proof  upon  the  homestead,  Joseph  Crosby  and  I  were 
named  as  witnesses  to  establish  his  compliance  with  the 
land  laws.  The  proof  was  taken  on  April  28,  1884,  before 
Alfred  Ruiz,  Clerk  of  the  Third  Judicial  District  Court  at 
St.  Johns,  before  patent  was  issued,  members  of  the  “Ring” 
instigated  charges  of  perjury  against  the  entryman  and 
his  witnesses  arising  out  of  alleged  false  statements  of  the 
parties  as  to  the  continuous  residence  of  Romney  on  the 
homestead. 

In  the  spring  of  1884,  a  criminal  complaint  for  per¬ 
jury  against  Romney,  Crosby  and  me  was  filed  before 
U.  S.  Commissioner  McCarty  at  St.  Johns.  At  a  hearing 
held  in  June  1884  (Attorney  Harris  Baldwin  represented 
me  for  a  fee  of  $150)  the  commissioner  refused  to  hold 
the  defendants  for  action  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury.  It 
appears  that  the  original  depositions  in  the  land  proofs 
were  in  the  United  States  General  Land  Office  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  and  hence  not  available  as  evidence.  But 
this  was  only  the  beginning,  as  upon  the  urging  of  their 
enemies  the  matter  was  further  pressed. 

Afterwards  the  case  was  brought  before  the  Federal 
Grand  Jury  at  Prescott,  who,  after  hearing  my  statement 
and  that  of  Mr.  Ruiz  and  other  witnesses,  refused  to  re¬ 
turn  “a  true  bill.”  Hon.  John  G.  Campbell,  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Prescott,  and  a  former  delegate  to  Congress  from 
the  Territory  of  Arizona,  was  foreman  of  this  jury. 

The  matter  was  later  submitted  to  another  grand  jury, 
without  our  being  apprised  of  it,  and,  as  none  of  us  were 
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permitted  to  testify,  separate  indictments  for  perjury  were 
returned  against  Romney,  Crosby  and  myself/ 

The  facts  are  that  insofar  as  I  was  concerned,  our 
enemies  at  St.  Johns  were  desirous  of  having  me  prose¬ 
cuted  on  a  polygamy  charge.  But  as  Ida  was  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  and  could  not  be  located  to  subpoena  as  a 
witness  against  me  in  that  matter,  they  resorted  to  the 
“trumped  up  perjury  charge  and  finally  made  it  stick. 

A  condensed  summary  of  the  crucial  issue  raised  at 
the  trial  is  contained  in  the  following  statement  of  my 
attorneys  upon  which  President  Cleveland  acted  in  grant¬ 
ing  to  me  a  full  and  complete  pardon. 

To  his  Excellency,  Grover  Cleveland,  President  of  the 
United  States.  We,  the  undersigned  attorneys,  employed  in 
the  defense  of  David  K.  Udall,  who  was  convicted  of  the 
crime  of  perjury  in  the  month  of  August  last  in  the  district 
court  of  the  third  judicial  district  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona, 
do  most  respectfully  represent  to  Your  Excellency  the  follow¬ 
ing  facts  relative  to  the  trial  and  conviction  of  the  said  David 
K.  Udall. 

From  the  evidence  introduced  it  appeared  that  one  Miles 
P.  Romney  had  made  his  declaratory  statement  upon  a  certain 
tract  of  land  in  the  county  of  Apache  in  said  Territory  of 
Arizona,  and  that  afterward  he  undertook  to  make  final  proof 
before  Alfred  Ruiz,  who  was  the  clerk  of  the  district  court  of 
the  third  judicial  district  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona  and  for 
the  county  of  Apache. 

That  David  K.  Udall  and  Joseph  Crosby  were  called 
upon  as  witnesses  on  the  final  proof. 

That  Ruiz,  before  whom  the  proof  in  the  land  matter 
was  taken,  swore  the  said  David  K.  Udall  as  a  witness,  and 

*  Before  the  cases  were  brought  to  trial  Miles  P.  Romney  moved  to  old  Mexico 
with  his  families.  However,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  his  absence,  in  any  way, 
contributed  to  the  subsequent  difficulties  of  David  K.  Udall. 
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that  his  answers  were  taken  down  in  writing,  and  that  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  Romney  had  continuously 
resided  upon  the  land  his  answer  in  the  deposition  is  “Yes. 

The  evidence  produced  at  the  trial,  however,  went  to 
show  or  tended  to  show  that  Romney  had  not  continuously 
resided  upon  the  land. 

Upon  the  trial  in  the  district  court  the  defense  asked  Mr. 
Ruiz,  the  clerk  before  whom  the  proofs  in  the  land  matter 
were  taken,  if  Udall  made  any  explanation  or  qualification  to 
his  answer  to  that  question  of  continuous  residence.  The 
court,  however,  ruled  that  the  answer  was  plain  and  unambig¬ 
uous  and  sustained  an  objection  to  the  testimony  of  Ruiz.  The 
court  held  that  the  written  deposition  of  the  defendant  Udall 
could  not  be  contradicted  or  explained. 

The  defense  then  offered  to  prove  that  when  the  question 
of  continuous  residence  was  put  to  Udall  by  the  clerk,  Ruiz, 
that  he,  Udall,  answered  “No.”  That  Mr.  Ruiz,  the  clerk,  then 
said,  “Has  he  (Romney)  abandoned  the  place  for  six  months 
at  a  time?”  That  Udall  replied,  “No,  he  has  not,  I  have  passed 
by  the  place  and  been  there  on  the  place  at  different  times 
and  have  seen  members  of  his  family  and  hired  men  there 
making  improvements,  and  I  saw  nothing  that  indicated  an 
intention  to  abandon  it.”  Ruiz,  the  clerk,  then  said  that  under 
the  law  that  constitutes  continuous  residence.  Thereupon, 
Udall  said,  “If  that  is  so,  I  can  answer  “Yes.”  The  court  re¬ 
fused  to  permit  us  to  make  such  proof  and  ruled  that  Udall’s 
answer  being  in  writing  and  not  ambiguous  could  not  be  con¬ 
tradicted  or  explained. 

This  proof  we  offered  to  make  by  several  different  wit¬ 
nesses,  including  Mr.  Ruiz,  the  clerk,  before  whom  the  depo¬ 
sition  was  made,  and  the  defendant  himself,  but  the  court 
sustained  the  objection  to  all  evidence  of  that  character  for 
the  reason  above  stated. 

The  jury  found  the  defendant  guilty  and  the  court  sen¬ 
tenced  the  defendant  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  three 
years  in  the  House  of  Correction  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  where 
he  is  now  serving  out  his  sentence. 
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While  technically  the  verdict  of  the  jury  in  this  case 
may  have  been  correct,  yet  we  do  say  that  had  the  defend¬ 
ant  been  permitted  to  prove  the  explanation  made  by  him 
at  the  time  the  deposition  was  taken,  then  the  verdict  would 
have  been  different  in  our  judgment.  We  take  it  that  the  law 
does  not  intend  that  anyone  be  punished  when  the  willful  and 
corrupt  intent  is  lacking. 

In  view  of  these  facts  we  most  earnestly  urge  Your  Ex¬ 
cellency  to  examine  carefully  and  fully  into  the  annexed 
papers  which  bear  out  our  statement,  and  if  consistent  with 
reason  and  justice,  that  David  K.  Udall  be  pardoned  and  re¬ 
stored  to  his  family  and  friends. 

The  attention  of  Your  Excellency  is  respectfully  called  to 
the  statement  of  Honorable  J.  A.  Zabriskie,  United  States  At¬ 
torney  for  Arizona,  who,  in  person,  prosecuted  the  case;  the 
statement  of  Alfred  Ruiz,  clerk  of  the  district  court,  before 
whom  the  deposition  of  David  K.  Udall  in  the  land  matter 
was  taken,  together  with  all  other  papers  hereto  attached. 

Respectfully  submitted  this  11th  day  of  September  1885. 

John  A.  Rush 
Harris  Baldwin 
J.  C.  Herndon 

Prescott,  A.T.,  August  24,  1885 

D.  K.  Udall,  Esq. 

Prescott,  Arizona 

Dear  Sir: 

As  you  requested  in  my  conversation  with  you  that  I 
would  express  my  views  in  writing  in  regard  to  the  new  fea¬ 
ture  of  your  case,  I  submit  the  following: 

I  believe  that  technically  speaking  this  evidence  in  your 
case  and  the  law  applicable  thereto  justified  the  verdict  of  the 
jury. 
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Since  the  trial,  however,  I  have  reflected  and  deliberated 
carefully  over  additional  facts  which  could  not  be  presented 
at  the  trial. 

I  am  credibly  informed  that  when  asked  by  the  clerk  of 
the  court  (before  whom  the  testimony  was  given)  if  residence 
of  Romney  had  been  continuous,  that  you  replied  in  the  first 
instance,  “No”;  and  subsequently,  you  swore  that  it  had  been 
continuous  upon  the  statement  of  the  clerk  that  the  existing 
facts  constituted,  in  contemplation  of  the  law,  a  continuous 
residence.  While  the  law  will  not  permit  a  man  to  change  his 
oath  pertaining  to  a  physical  fact  from  the  negative  to  the 
affirmative,  I  am  now  of  the  belief  that  you  changed  your 
testimony  because  of  the  clerk’s  explanation  of  the  legal  in¬ 
tendment  of  the  word  “continuous.” 

If  this  is  a  fact,  then  the  willful  ami  corrupt  intent  was  want¬ 
ing,  and  without  this  character  of  intent,  the  crime  of  perjury 
is  impossible.  (Emphasis  supplied). 

I  am  free  to  confess  that  a  careful  review  of  these  points, 
impartially,  has  raised  in  my  mind  a  reasonable  doubt  of  your 
guilt,  and  I  am  willing  to  grant  you  the  benefit  of  that  doubt. 
You  may  use  this  as  you  please. 

Respectfully, 

J.  A.  Zabriskie 

EXCERPTS  FROM  CURRENT  PRESCOTT  AND 
ALBUQUERQUE  NEWSPAPERS  AS  TO  THE  CONVICTION 
AND  SENTENCING  OF  DAVID  K.  UDALL 

The  Weekly  Arizona  Miner ,  August  14,  1885: 

Bishop  Udall,  found  guilty  of  perjury  last  Wednesday,  was 
sentenced  this  morning  in  court  by  Judge  Howard  to  a  term 
of  three  years  in  the  House  of  Correction  at  Detroit.  The 
bishop  has  polygamous  indictments  yet  hanging  over  his 
saintly  head  to  answer  to,  and  a  regular  see-saw  game  is  in 
store  for  him. 

Bishop  Udall  declares  his  innocence  in  the  perjury  case 
and  relies  upon  his  friends  to  assist  him  in  gaining  freedom. 
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Arizona  Weekly  Journal ,  August  12,  1885.  Editorial 
Under  the  Clock : 

The  verdict  of  the  jury  in  the  third  district  court,  in  the 
ease  of  the  United  States  vs.  Bishop  Udall,  the  leader  of  the 
Mormons  at  St.  Johns  Stake  of  Zion,  which  was  speedily  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  imprisonment  of  the  polygamous  leader  in  the 
jail  to  await  sentence  for  the  crime  of  perjury,  is  another  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  land  of  Arizona  is  not  a  congenial  place  for  the 
propagation  of  Mormon  practices.  Bishop  Udall  has  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  been  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Mormon  sect  in 
Apache  County.  He  stands  indicted  in  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  for  the  crime  of  polygamy  and  was,  by  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Howard,  committed  to  the  common  jail  to  await  his  sen¬ 
tence  on  the  conviction  for  the  crime  of  perjury,  committed 
in  the  U.  S.  Land  Office  in  the  proceeding  to  prove  up  the 
pre-emption  claim  of  Romney,  editor  of  the  Orion  Era,  the 
Mormon  Oracle  of  the  territory.  Brother  Romney,  who  is 
also  indicted  for  perjury  in  the  same  proceeding  is  non  est. 
His  faith  in  lawyers  and  “inspired”  legal  subterfuge  was  not 
strong  enough  to  prevent  flight,  but  his  bondsmen  will  no 
doubt  invoke  the  law  to  secure  his  return  from  Mexico  in  ex¬ 
oneration  of  his  bail — “so  mote  it  be.” 

These  prosecutions,  to  those  acquainted  with  the  modus 
operandi  of  the  Mormon  Church  in  taking  possession  of  Ari¬ 
zona  as  they  had  of  Utah,  are  of  great  importance.  There  is 
not  a  cultivable  valley  in  Utah  that  is  not  under  the  control 
of  the  Mormon  polygamous  priesthood.  In  the  valleys  of  this 
territory  where  the  lecherous  bishops  exercise  more  than 
despotic  sway  over  the  lands,  streams  of  water  and  every 
desirable  location  where  there  is  a  show  for  agricultural  enter¬ 
prise,  the  Mormons  are  colonizing  and  they  are  controlled 
by  the  Church.  These  locations  are  and  have  been  made  in 
fraud  of  the  government  and  by  perjury  as  to  the  actual  loca¬ 
tion  and  occupancy  of  the  government  lands. 

We  hail  with  pleasure  the  dawn  of  the  day  when  honest 
individual  settlement  of  our  productive  valleys  shall  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  law  against  the  intrigues  and  grasping  designs 
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of  the  polygamous  hordes  of  Mormonism,  sent  out  from  Utah 
to  occupy,  control  and  contaminate  our  beautiful  territory. 

All  honor  to  Arizona  juries,  they  will  do  their  duty  and  re¬ 
ceive  their  reward  in  contemplating  the  grand  picture  of  a 
settlement  of  Arizona  by  a  free,  honest,  and  virtuous  people 
who  owe  no  allegiance  to  treasonable,  lecherous,  bigoted 
priesthood.  Brother  Milner  of  the  Orion  Era  will  please  rise 
and  gush  over  the  persecutions  of  the  saints.  Selah.  (J.  C. 
Martin,  editor). 

Arizona  Weekly  Journal— Court  Items—Friday,  Au¬ 
gust  14,  1885: 

Bishop  Udall,  for  perjury,  and  Sterling  for  passing 
counterfeit  coin,  were  sentenced  yesterday  morning  by  Chief 
Justice  Howard,  to  three  years  imprisonment  each,  in  the 
U.  S.  Jail  at  Detroit. 

In  reply  to  the  court’s  question  to  the  prisoners,  whether 
they  were  desirous  of  saying  anything  for  themselves  before 
sentence  was  pronounced,  Counselor  Herndon,  by  permission 
of  the  judge,  read  a  statement  on  behalf  of  Udall,  prepared 
by  the  prisoner  himself.  It  was  a  short  narrative  of  Udall’s 
life — that  he  was  born  in  1851,  came  over  the  plains  to  Utah 
in  1852,  with  his  parents  whom  he  assisted  on  their  ranch 
till  he  was  21,  when  he  married  and  came  to  Arizona,  where 
he  was  prosperous  until  the  last  two  years  when  he  was  ruined 
by  going  security  for  a  friend,  and  that  at  the  present  time 
his  family  was  homeless  and  destitute.  He  urged  that  he  had 
been  misled  through  the  information  he  had  received  at  the 
Land  Office,  as  to  the  meaning  of  continued  residence  and 
concluded  by  avowing  his  innocence  of  any  intentional  crime. 

It  should  be  stated  that  before  Udall  was  called  on  to 
rise  and  receive  judgment,  Judge  Rush  made  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  court  to  pass  a  merciful  sentence,  and  that  the  United 
States  District  Attorney  expressed  his  concurrence  in  desiring 
the  court  to  give  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  any  doubt  it  might 
have. 
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Copy  of  editorial  appearing  in  the  Albuquerque 
Morning  Journal ,  Thursday,  August  27,  1885: 

WAS  IT  MORMONISM  OR  PERJURY? 

David  K.  Udall  was  convicted  of  perjury  a  few  days  ago 
in  Prescott,  Arizona,  and  sentenced  to  three  years’  confine¬ 
ment  in  the  penitentiary.  Joe  Crosby  was  tried  at  the  same 
term  of  court  for  the  same  offense  on  precisely  the  same 
state  of  facts  and  acquitted.  Udall  is  a  bishop  in  the  Mormon 
Church,  and  Crosby  is  a  lay  member  of  the  same  Church. 

It  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  a  curious  administration  of  justice  that 
will  arrive  at  precisely  opposite  conclusions  in  two  cases  from 
the  same  state  of  facts.  We  never  knew  Udall  and  never  heard 
of  him  until  the  Arizona  papers  brought  us  the  result  of  his 
trial,  and  as  the  conviction  of  a  bishop  of  the  Mormon  Church 
of  an  offense  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  peculiar  form  of 
religious  belief,  followed  by  his  sentence  of  three  years’  con¬ 
finement  in  the  penitentiary,  has  excited  much  comment  we 
have  felt  some  curiosity  to  learn  something  of  the  case.  If  the 
facts  are  as  we  have  heard  them,  Crosby  was  very  properly 
acquitted  and  Udall  should  have  been  treated  the  same  way. 

It  seems  that  one  Romney  had  a  ranch  near  St.  Johns,  and 
he  wanted  to  “prove  up”  on  it  before  the  clerk  of  the  district 
court  in  the  manner  required  by  law.  This  necessitates  the 
testimony  of  two  witnesses  that  Romney  had  not  abandoned 
the  ranch  continuously  for  six  months  since  he  took  possession 
of  it.  Udall  and  Crosby,  who  were  familiar  with  the  facts, 
were  procured  as  witnesses,  but  Mr.  Udall  in  answer  to  the 
question  put  by  the  clerk,  preferring  not  to  answer  either  yes 
or  no,  asked  that  his  statement  as  to  Romney’s  residence  upon 
the  ranch  should  be  put  down  in  extenso,  so  that  the  clerk 
might  judge  for  himself  as  to  whether  his  testimony  was  suf¬ 
ficient.  Upon  being  interrogated  by  the  clerk  as  to  the  facts 
in  the  case,  and  it  appearing  that  Romney  had  not  been  absent 
for  six  months  continuously  at  any  one  time,  Udall  was  in¬ 
formed  that  he  could  safely  answer  yes,  which  he  did.  He 
was  subsequently  indicted  and  convicted  of  perjury  on  this 
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state  of  facts,  and  Crosby,  on  the  same  state  of  facts,  was  in¬ 
dicted  and  acquitted.  If  Udall  committed  a  felony  in  the  case, 
so  did  Crosby,  and  he  deserves  the  penitentiary  as  much  as 
the  unlucky  bishop.  But  it  is  hard  to  see  how  either  of  them 
committed  an  offense  of  even  the  gravity  of  a  misdemeanor. 

If  either  or  both  of  them  were  guilty  of  the  disgusting  and 
inexcusable  crime  of  polygamy  we  should  be  glad  to  know 
that  they  were  paying  for  their  fun  in  state  s  prison,  but  to 
convict  them  of  any  offense  they  were  not  guilty  of  merely  to 
get  even  with  them  because  they  were  Mormons  of  an  offen¬ 
sive  stripe,  and  were  either  not  guilty  of,  or  couldn’t  be  proved 
guilty  of  polygamy,  is  a  system  of  justice  that  might  have 
been  popular  under  the  administration  of  Lord  Jeffries  in 
England,  but  is  utterly  incompatible  with  the  prevailing  ideas 
on  the  subject  in  this  country.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  nab  a 
Mormon  bishop  when  he  is  guilty  of  practicing  his  polygamous 
doctrines  and  “cinch  him”  until  he  is  perfectly  cured  of  his 
lawless  indulgences,  but  it  is  a  very  bad  thing,  indeed,  to  con¬ 
vict  such  an  individual  of  the  grave  crime  of  perjury  and 
acquit  another  man  of  the  same  offense  on  the  same  state  of 
facts.  There  is  something  wrong  about  it  somewhere.  Per¬ 
haps  Brother  Reed,  of  the  St.  Johns  Herald,  could  give  us  light 
on  the  subject  and  put  us  in  possession  of  facts  that  would 
change  the  aspect  of  the  case.  We  understand  that  Udall  is  a 
man  of  high  character,  and  that  this  was  proved  by  leading 
citizens  of  St.  Johns.  The  best  way  to  fight  polygamy  is  to 
strike  straight  from  the  shoulder  and  hit  it  fair  and  square, 
and  the  best  way  to  perpetuate  that  offense  and  give  it  a 
vitality  and  stamina  it  would  not  otherwise  possess,  is  to  lock 
up  Mormon  leaders  in  the  penitentiary  convicted  of  offenses 
they  are  not  guilty  of  and  thereby  make  martyrs  of  them  and 
create  the  impression  that  they  are  being  prosecuted  for  their 
opinions  sake. 

#  & 

Prison  rules  were  rigid.  All  mail  was  censored,  both 
coming  in  and  going  out.  It  was  contrary  to  prison  rules 
to  keep  a  Journal,  but  I  presumed  to  slit  the  envelopes 
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of  mail  received  and  wrote  on  them  some  of  the  happen¬ 
ings  and  thoughts  of  those  trying  days. 

We  brethren  rented  a  room  and  stayed  together  dur¬ 
ing  our  trials  until,  one  by  one,  we  were  convicted  and 
imprisoned:  Ammon  Tenney,  Brother  Kempe,  Brother 
Christopherson,  and  Brother  Flake.  Each  night  found 
one  less  in  the  group  than  had  been  there  in  the  morning! 
My  own  turn  came  a  little  later. 

The  following  quoted  items  were  written  while  I 
was  in  the  Yavapai  County  Jail  in  Prescott  and  the  Detroit 
House  of  Correction  in  Michigan,  August  to  December 
1885. 

Prescott,  August  1885.  The  jury  went  out  about  four  p.m. 
on  the  6th  and  remained  out  only  one-half  hour,  and  then  brought 
in  a  verdict  of  guilty  to  the  utter  surprise  of  everyone  whom  we 
had  heard  speak  of  it. 

About  five  o’clock  August  6th  I  was  put  in  prison.  The  room 
is  about  40  by  30  feet,  mostly  underground.  It  has  ten  iron  cells  in 
the  middle  of  the  room.  The  windows  and  doors  have  heavy  iron 
gratings  and  the  walls  are  stout  and  about  three  feet  thick.  Instead 
of  putting  me  in  a  cell  the  jailer  allowed  me  to  sleep  in  the  cor¬ 
ridor.  God  only  knows  the  misery  of  soul  I  endured  in  coming 
in  here.  My  trial  and  Brother  Crosby’s  have  been  almost  more 
than  I  can  endure. 

The  history  of  the  proceeding  has  been  kept  in  the  Defense 
Journal.  A  great  many  citizens  of  this  town  consider  the  verdict 
an  outrage,  and  I  here  record,  calling  on  God  to  witness,  that  I 
am  not  guilty  of  perjury.  I  was  honest  in  my  intentions  and  did 
not  have  it  in  my  heart  to  defraud  the  government  by  being  one 
of  Miles  P.  Romney’s  witnesses  in  making  final  proof  on  his  land. 
If  Alfred  Ruiz,  clerk  of  the  court,  under  whom  I  made  my  depo¬ 
sition,  had  said  that  what  I  said  in  my  testimony  was  not  contin¬ 
uous  residence  I  would  not  have  signed  the  paper.  The  testimony 
of  Ruiz,  Crosby,  or  of  myself,  was  not  admitted  in  court  on  the 
question  of  what  transpired  in  the  clerk’s  office.  Therefore,  it 
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looked  very  dark  to  me  in  going  on  with  my  trial.  The  sentence 
will  be  passed  next  Monday  at  ten  a.m. 

August  7.  I  could  not  sleep  all  night  for  the  thought  of  my 
condition  and  the  way  my  character  has  been  assailed  and  I  have 
not  been  permitted  to  defend  it.  Then  the  condition  of  my  family, 
scattered  as  they  are  and  without  a  home  and  the  necessities  of 
life.  It  nearly  worries  the  life  out  of  me.  The  boys  called  to  see 
me  several  times  today.  The  lawyers  are  working  hard  to  obtain 
a  light  sentence. 

My  fellow  prisoners  are  four  Chinamen,  three  of  whom  are 
in  for  smoking  opium,  and  one  for  selling  whiskey  to  Indians,  one 
Mexican  boy  for  burglary,  and  one  Irishman  for  assault  on  an 
officer,  and  one  white  man  for  collecting  money  without  author¬ 
ity,  and  a  Mr.  Sterling  for  counterfeiting,  and  a  Mr.  Cook  was 
put  in  today  for  assault  and  drunkenness.  The  days  are  terribly 
long. 

Saturday  the  8th.  The  prisoners  are  all  very  civil  to  me.  I 
cannot  eat  the  prison  fare,  it  is  such  a  scrappy  dirty  hash. 

Brother  Crosby  is  working  hard  for  me,  also  Hon.  J.  G.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Mr.  Kelly  (former  agent  of  the  land  office)  and  Hon.  E.  W. 
Wells;  and  others  have  been  to  see  the  judge  to  have  him  pass  a 
light  sentence. 

Oh,  God,  deliver  me  from  Hell  and  give  me  my  liberty.  If 
I  am  to  suffer  imprisonment,  let  it  be  for  my  religion  and  not  for 
the  heinous  crime  that  I  am  charged  with,  which  will  be  a  disgrace 
to  me  and  my  families  through  life.  Save  my  character  and  me 
from  this  disgrace.  To  Thee  I  come  for  aid,  for  help  in  this  my 
hour  of  great  trouble  and  distress.  Thou  alone  cans’t  deliver  me. 

Sunday,  August  9th.  Attorney  Baldwin  called  today.  He 
thinks  I  will  be  reprieved  in  a  few  months.  Zabriskie,  by  my 
request,  called  on  me  in  the  jailer’s  room.  I  was  pleased  to  meet 
him.  I  told  him  my  side  of  the  case.  He  told  me  he  would  sign 
a  petition  for  my  release  and  would  be  satisfied  with  any  sentence 
the  judge  might  pass.  He  was  pleased  by  my  explanation  of  the 
case. 

Monday,  August  10th.  Agreeable  to  the  order  of  the  court, 
I  went  into  the  courtroom  at  ten  a.m.  to  have  sentence  passed 
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on  me.  I  felt  very  much  humiliated  for  there  was  a  large  audience 
present.  Of  all  crimes  perjury  is  the  most  detestable  to  me,  and 
then  to  be  convicted  and  sentenced  for  it  is  terrible.  I  have  this 
consoling  fact,  however,  “I  am  not  guilty.”  This  helped  me  to 
nerve  up  so  that  I  did  not  break  down  in  court.  Judge  Rush  made 
a  feeling  speech  in  my  behalf,  declaring  that  a  mistake  had  been 
made  and  that  I  was  innocent.  Then  by  permission  of  the  court, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Herndon  read  a  written  statement  of  mine  in  which  I 
declared  my  innocence  before  God  and  man,  also  giving  a  short 
account  of  my  life  and  labors  and  the  reasons  why  I  signed  and 
made  the  deposition  in  Romney’s  proof  on  his  homestead.  Judge 
Howard  said  I  had  had  a  fair  trial  and  was  found  guilty.  That  a 
man  of  my  intelligence  was  more  culpable  than  were  others  and 
that  if  a  mistake  had  been  made  it  could  be  remedied  in  another 
way.  He  passed  sentence  of  three  years’  imprisonment  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  House  of  Correction  in  Detroit,  Michigan.  He  said  he  was 
going  to  fine  me  $500,  but  on  hearing  my  statement  he  scratched 
that  off.  I  was  remanded  to  the  custody  of  the  marshal  and  taken 
to  prison  again.  At  the  time  I  was  sentenced  Charles  Sterling, 
aged  35  years,  was  also  sentenced  to  three  years’  imprisonment 
for  counterfeiting. 

The  boys  left  for  home  shortly  after  my  sentence.  They  have 
been  true  to  me.  Times  look  dark  ahead.  The  Lord  is  my  strength 
and  will  deliver  me  in  His  own  appointed  way.  I  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  keep  my  valise  and  enough  of  my  clothes  for  my  comfort. 

August  11.  Brother  Joseph  Crosby  and  Attorney  Baldwin 
left  this  morning  for  home.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  father  giving  him 
an  account  of  my  trial,  etc.  The  day  has  passed  tediously.  My 
fellow  prisoners  are  vulgar,  profane  and  low  men — no  company 
for  me.  The  lawyers  have  not  been  in  to  see  me  today.  The  daily 
papers  here  go  against  me  heavy,  rejoicing  in  my  calamity  and  my 
imprisonment. 

August  12.  The  day  passed  a  little  more  quickly  today.  I 
have  hope  for  a  Presidential  pardon.  The  jailers  are  quite  uncivil. 

August  13.  Slept  in  the  iron  cell  again  last  night.  The  body 
can  be  put  in  an  iron  cell  but  the  soul  never  by  the  help  of  God. 
I  have  sweet  communion  with  my  God  and  I  feel  that  Holy  Angels 
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are  with  me.  My  thoughts  are  pleasant  and  my  blessings  are  a 
great  comfort  to  me.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Ida  today.  Poor  girl  has 
had  a  hard  time  during  the  last  year. 

August  14.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  my  brother,  Joseph,  in  regard 
to  our  business  matters.  I  have  been  reading  Shakespeare  and  the 
newspapers  and  studying  geography. 

Sunday,  16th.  I  was  in  the  yard  this  morning.  I  had  a  barber 
come  in  the  jail  and  cut  my  hair  and  shave  my  beard,  all  but  my 
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mustache — the  first  time  I  have  shaved  since  June  1875,  more 
than  ten  years  ago.  I  would  not  shave  now,  but  feel  that  it  is  in 
keeping  with  having  been  shaved  of  about  all  I  own — that  is,  my 
good  name  and  honor,  which  are  cast  aside  with  disdain. 

If  I  could  hear  from  my  family  and  know  they  are  well  I 
would  feel  much  better.  I  was  in  the  yard  again  this  evening  and 
the  judge  spoke  to  me  from  the  sheriff’s  window.  He  seemed  quite 
courteous. 
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Monday,  August  17.  Judge  Rush  called  to  see  me  a  few 
minutes  this  morning.  No  news  for  me  but  he  said  he  would  call 
tomorrow.  The  restaurant  keeper  brings  me  meals  very  irregularly 
and  that  puts  my  stomach  out  of  order. 

Tuesday,  August  18.  I  received  letters  from  my  folks  this 
morning.  They  are  very  encouraging.  I  miss  the  Deseret  News  and 
the  Church  works  very  much. 

I  wrote  to  President  Oscar  Mann  (counselor  to  President 
Jesse  N.  Smith,  who  was  again  in  Mexico),  requesting  him,  if  the 
spirit  so  dictates,  to  release  me  from  any  and  all  official  positions 
I  now  hold.  I  do  not)  desire  to  stand  in  the  way  of  anyone  doing 
the  work  of  the  Lord  that  I  am  now  prevented  from  doing,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  my  imprisonment.  The  progress  of  the  Lord’s  people 
is  everything  to  me.  In  it  is  my  greatest  joy.  My  all  is  for  the 
building  up  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  this  earth. 

August  19.  The  photographer  came  this  morning  and  took 
my  picture  by  my  request.  I  desire  to  send  some  pictures  home 
to  my  family  hoping  that  they  will  be  of  some  little  comfort  to  them. 
Surely  the  Lord  will  make  good  come  out  of  my  present  suffering, 
but  when,  I  cannot  tell.  It  is  admitted  that  if  I  were  not  a  bishop 
in  the  Mormon  Church  this  case  never  would  have  been  tried.  In 
this  I  have  some  comfort. 

August  20.  Judge  Rush  called  on  me  for  a  few  minutes  and 
will  return  in  the  morning.  Paid  the  restaurant  man  $5.50  for  my 
meals  and  told  him  to  bring  no  more.  He  has  been  so  irregular. 
The  jailer  is  getting  quite  gruff  and  sharp  with  me. 

August  21.  Judge  Rush  called  to  see  me  at  ten  a.m.,  coming 
into  the  jail.  He  said  Joseph  Crosby  settled  with  him  satisfactorily; 
that  every  necessary  step  was  being  taken  on  my  appeal,  also  that 
they  were  doing  all  they  could  to  have  a  strong  petition  sent  to 
the  President  for  my  pardon.  He  told  me  that  Brother  Romney’s 
bond  ($2,000)  was  forfeited.  He  also  informed  me  that  Brother 
H.  B.  Clawson  is  in  town  from  Salt  Lake  City.  Judge  Rush  seemed 
uneasy  and  said  that  he  had  never  been  refused  to  come  here  to 
a  prisoner  before.  I  infer  that  there  is  a  strict  watch  being  kept 
on  me.  I  have  no  liberties  whatever,  no  more  than  the  worst  crim¬ 
inal  would  have. 

Brother  H.  B.  Clawson  called  to  see  me  at  two  p.m.,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Marshal  Mead.  He  was  watched  exceedingly  close  by 
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the  marshal  and  jailer,  therefore,  our  meeting  was  reserved.  It 
made  me  rejoice  to  see  a  brother  and  friend;  I  infer  he  was  sent 
here  by  the  brethren.  I  feel  thankful  that  I  am  not  one  who  is  for- 
gotten  by  his  friends  in  time  of  trouble.  Brother  Clawson  stayed 
about  one-half  hour.  We  met  and  conversed  in  the  jailer’s  room 
adjoining  the  jail  under  the  courthouse.  Our  talk  was  general 
and  in  a  worldly  manner  but  assuring  to  me. 

I  received  a  letter  from  my  father  this  morning.  He  shows 
a  true  father’s  affection  for  me  and  says  that  my  family  will  be 
looked  after  and  not  allowed  to  suffer.  This  is  the  first  letter  I 
have  received  from  him  since  being  in  jail.  (Letter  set  forth,  infra). 

I  sweep  the  west  side  of  the  jail  floor  every  morning.  Judge 
Rush  called  this  morning.  He  leaves  for  Apache  County  tomorrow. 
Says  that  public  opinion  is  turning  in  my  favor  and  he  will  do  all 
he  can  to  have  me  released.  I  am  thankful  I  am  a  Mormon.  H.  B. 
Clawson  has  seen  the  governor. 

August  23.  It  is  Sunday  again  and  I  have  had  a  good  bath 
and  put  on  a  clean  shirt,  and  it  makes  me  more  comfortable.  I  am 
thankful  for  this  blessing.  I  wrote  Ella  and  sent  her  three  of  my 
pictures  and  a  copy  of  the  speech  made  in  court  prior  to  my  sen¬ 
tence  being  passed.  This  afternoon  I  wrote  to  Ida.  It  is  now  one 
year  since  she  left  home  to  protect  me  from  the  hand  of  our  per¬ 
secutors. 

August  25.  I  rested  better  last  night.  I  received  an  encour¬ 
aging  and  sympathetic  letter  from  Ella,  although  it  bore  the  sad 
news  of  my  little  Mary’s  illness.  She  has  been  on  the  point  of 
death,  but  is  better  now. 

*  #  # 

To  the  credit  of  the  public  officials  of  Apache  County 
be  it  said  that  they  jointly  signed  a  statement  urging  the 
President,  in  the  interest  of  justice,  to  grant  an  uncondi¬ 
tional  pardon  to  me.  Incorporated  therein  was  the  state¬ 
ment  “That  his  conduct  was  such  as  to  create  for  him  an 
unblemished  reputation  for  honesty,  integrity  and  verac¬ 
ity.”  This  statement  was  signed  by: 
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J.  L.  Hubbell,  Sheriff  of  Apache  County,  Arizona 

Alfred  Ruiz,  Clerk  of  the  District  Court  of  Apache  County 

W.  B.  Leonard,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 

Henry  Huning,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 

Ernest  Tee,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 

C.  L.  Gutterson,  District  Attorney,  Apache  County 

Wm.  M.  Rudd,  County  Judge 

Dionicio  Baca,  County  Treasurer 

Antonio  Gonzales,  County  Recorder 

E.  C.  Bunch,  Probate  Judge,  Apache  County 


There  follow  two  very  comforting  letters  received 
during  this  trying  period: 


My  dear  Son: 


Nephi,  Utah 
August  18,  1885 


I  received  a  letter  from  you  yesterday,  dated  August  11th, 
informing  me  of  your  conviction  and  sentence.  I  have  sent 
these  letters  to  President  Taylor.  I  wrote  you  a  letter  two  days 
ago,  I  hope  you  will  get  it.  We  feel  very  much  interested  in 
your  welfare  and  happiness.  We  know  you  are  innocent  and 
honest.  The  Lord  knows  your  integrity.  This  is  a  trying  day 
for  you,  but  cheer  up,  the  Lord  will  bring  you  through  and 
you  will  have  many  years  of  happiness. 

The  Lord  has  allowed  the  devil  to  do  this,  but  he  will  go 
so  far  and  no  further.  You  are  his  victim,  but  if  you  will  en¬ 
dure  it  well  the  Lord  will  deliver  you  from  the  grasp  of  evil 
men  and  you  will  live  with  your  family  for  many  years  and 
have  joy  and  rejoicing  before  the  Lord. 

The  Lord  will  give  you  strength  to  endure  it  if  you  seek 
Him  and  will  bring  you  out  in  His  own  due  time.  Remember 
you  are  on  a  mission.  Have  faith,  be  patient,  do  not  murmur 
nor  complain.  Your  family  will  be  looked  after.  Your  friends 
will  not  turn  their  backs  on  you  when  you  are  released  but 
will  hail  you  with  delight  and  as  the  paper  says,  you  will 
walk  the  streets  of  St.  Johns  and  be  “the  noblest  Roman  of 
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them  all.”  We  must  not  expect  to  obtain  all  the  blessings  He 
has  promised  us  without  trials  and  sacrifices. 

All  send  love. 

Your  affectionate  Father 
David  Udall 


PRESIDENT’S  OFFICE 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints 


Bishop  David  K.  Udall 
Dear  Brother: 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
August  20,  1885 


We  have  been  favored  by  your  father  with  the  perusal 
of  your  letter  to  him,  written  under  date  of  the  11th  inst.  from 
the  prison  at  Prescott.  We  cannot  express  to  you  the  regret 
that  we  feel  at  your  position.  We  might  write  to  you  many 
things  that  would  be  of  interest,  but  we  do  not  know  whether 
the  letter  will  reach  you,  or  what  the  rules  of  the  prison  may 
be  respecting  communications  such  as  we  would  like  to  write. 

We  and  all  your  friends  are  perfectly  satisfied  respecting 
your  innocence  of  the  charge  made  against  you,  and  for  which 
you  have  been  convicted.  This  should  comfort  you.  You  will 
emerge  from  this  trouble  without  a  blemish  on  your  honor  or 
character,  and  your  word  will  be  esteemed  and  relied  upon  as 
firmly  as  if  this  never  had  occurred.  You  express  yourself  to 
the  effect  that  you  feel  that  your  character  is  gone  for  life,  and 
that  your  signature  and  word  will  hereafter  be  doubted  by 
many.  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

This  will  not  be  so.  The  men  who  have  contributed  to 
your  conviction  believe  that  you  are  a  man  of  honor,  and  they 
are  satisfied  in  their  secret  souls  that  you  are  no  perjurer  but 
an  honest  man.  You  have  been  selected  as  a  victim,  and  it 
will  redound  to  your  credit  in  time  to  come,  to  be  convicted 
as  you  have  been,  as  much  as  if  it  were  for  the  practice  of 
some  principle  of  our  religion,  if  you  could  have  been  seized 
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and  punished  on  the  latter  account  with  greater  ease  than 
for  perjury,  without  doubt  that  would  have  been  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  in  the  place  of  the  charge  upon  which  you  were 
tried. 

We  say  to  you  be  of  good  cheer.  Do  not  let  your  courage 
fail  nor  your  faith  waver;  rely  upon  the  Lord  and  He  will  sus¬ 
tain  and  bless  you. 

With  love  and  prayers  for  your  preservation  and  deliver¬ 
ance,  we  remain  your  brethren  in  the  Gospel, 

John  Taylor 
George  Q.  Cannon 

P.S.  We  have  instructed  your  first  counselor  to  use  $300  for 
the  benefit  of  your  family. 

August  26,  1885.  I  received  a  good  cheering  letter  from  my 
stepmother,  Aunt  Rebecca.  My  attorney,  J.  C.  Herndon,  called 
on  me  this  morning  and  read  me  a  letter  addressed  to  myself  from 
District  Attorney  Zabriskie  to  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  (Heretofore  set  forth). 

Herndon  says  I  have  every  reason  to  hope  for  a  pardon  within 
three  months.  H.  B.  Clawson  called  to  see  me  at  four  p.m.  He 
gave  me  $10  with  which  I  shall  buy  me  a  shirt  and  a  toothbrush,  etc. 

August  27.  Received  letters  from  Ida,  which  are  a  comfort 
to  me.  I  am  locked  in  my  cell  12  hours  out  of  the  24  (6  a.m.  to 
6  p.m.).  Sleep  much  better  at  night  now.  The  days  seem  dread¬ 
fully  long. 

August  29.  On  this  day  at  six  a.m.  I  left  Prescott,  Arizona, 
for  the  House  of  Correction  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  in  charge  of 
Deputy  Marshal  Bert  Foster  and  A.  E.  Foote,  clerk  of  3rd  district 
court,  and  a  Mr.  Hickey,  jailer  of  the  Prescott  jail.  They  had 
in  charge  one  other  prisoner.  Brother  H.  B.  Clawson  rode  on  the 
same  coach  to  Ash  Fork  but  was  refused  permission  to  ride  with  us. 
He  was  with  me  at  every  opportunity  during  the  day.  Arrived  at 
Ash  Fork  at  seven  p.m.  Brother  Clawson  left  at  ten  p.m.  on  the 
west-bound  train.  His  visit  has  been  very  encouraging.  We  stayed 
at  the  Cottage  Hotel  and  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  we  boarded 
the  train  for  Detroit.  At  Navajo  Springs  I  received  a  package  of 
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books  and  some  underwear  from  my  family,  brought  by  Joseph 
Crosby.  The  officer  broke  the  package  and  examined  its  contents. 
This  is  the  station  where  we  get  off  to  go  to  St.  Johns.  The  thoughts 
of  wives  and  children,  home  and  friends,  and  the  many  indignities 
I  had  to  endure  was  almost  unbearable.  Nothing  of  special  note 
took  place  on  the  journey. 

We  arrived  at  Detroit  at  11:30  p.m.  on  September  2nd.  We 
had  staterooms  and  Pullman  sleeper  by  me  paying  my  share  of  the 
bill.  It  was  a  little  crowded  but  comfortable.  The  officers  used  a 
great  deal  of  liquor  and  they  urged  me  to  drink  but,  of  course,  1 
refused.  They  seeme^l  to  desire  to  make  it  as  comfortable  for  me 
as  they  could,  and  said  that  if  it  were  not  for  Sterling  they  would 
extend  more  liberties  to  me.  My  humiliations  are  almost  unbear¬ 
able.  I  was  required  and  did  sleep  with  Mr.  Sterling  in  the  upper 
berth. 

At  the  station  in  Detroit  we  were  met  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  the 
prison  guard,  where  the  other  officers  turned  us  over  to  him.  He 
handcuffed  me  to  Mr.  Sterling  (this  is  the  first  time  I  have  had 
irons  on )  and  had  us  get  into  a  light  rig,  and  we  were  driven  very 
rapidly  for  about  a  mile  to  the  House  of  Correction. 

About  nine  a.m.  the  morning  of  the  3rd  I  was  taken  to  the 
basement  and  shaved  and  shingled.  I  also  took  a  bath  and  then 
I  was  given  back  my  garments  and  given  my  prison  clothes,  con¬ 
sisting  of  hickory  shirt,  Kentucky  jeans,  coat,  pants  and  cap;  also 
brogan  shoes  and  cotton  socks,  all  of  which  appeared  to  be  new. 
From  here  I  was  taken  to  the  shop  where  Brother  Christopherson 
works.  Brother  Tenney  works  in  shop  B  and  Brother  Kempe  in 
shop  C.  I  recognized  Brothers  Kempe  and  Christopherson  but 
mistook  another  man  for  Brother  Tenney.  It  was  three  weeks  be¬ 
fore  we  were  permitted  to  meet  and  converse,  as  prisoners  are  not 
allowed  to  speak  to  each  other. 

When  I  first  went  into  the  shop  the  overseer  took  me  in  charge 
and  had  me  stand  by  the  side  of  his  table  for  two  or  three  hours.  I 
supposed  he  wanted  the  other  30  prisoners  to  look  at  me.  No  pris¬ 
oner  is  permitted  to  leave  his  bench  or  machine  without  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  overseer,  this  he  obtains  by  holding  up  his  hand, 
even  to  go  to  the  closet  or  get  a  drink.  The  shop  foreman  took 
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and  put  me  to  work  at  a  cut-off  saw  machine  and  check  machine 
with  a  half-breed  Indian  boy  by  the  name  of  Bill  Hamen  from 
Indian  territory. 

At  six  p.m.  we  went  to  our  cells.  The  fixtures  in  the  cell  are 
an  iron  bed  made  to  fold  up  to  the  wall,  a  mattress,  one  pair  of 
blankets,  a  pillow  and  a  sheet.  The  bed  linen  was  washed  every 
week  and  there  was  a  washdish  and  towel,  chair,  looking  glass, 
comb,  a  “whatnot”  for  books  and  so  forth,  and  a  carpet  on  the  floor. 
The  rules  and  regulations  are  as  follows:  At  three  taps  of  the  gong 
at  5:30  a.m.  we  get  up,  dress,  wash,  etc.  At  six  a.m.  on  two  taps 
of  the  gong  we  prepare  for  breakfast.  At  6:30  on  one  tap  of  the 
gong  we  go  to  breakfast,  which  we  eat  upstairs.  At  seven  a.m. 
we  go  to  work,  taking  with  us  our  night-pails.  We  walk  in  lines 
of  about  50  with  right  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  man  ahead  of 
us.  We  are  required  to  walk  as  close  as  possible,  which  is  very 
humiliating. 

On  the  first  of  October  my  dear  little  Mary  died.  I  received 
the  word  by  a  telegram  from  my  brother,  Joseph,  on  the  Monday 
following.  My  heart  sank  within  me  at  this  sad  news.  The  poor 
little  sufferer!  The  very  night  she  died  I  dreamed  of  her.  It  seemed 
I  was  with  her  and  we  were  playing,  and  she  was  so  beautiful  and 
heavenly. 

Brother  John  W.  Young  called  on  us  on  October  19th. 
By  the  courtesy  of  the  prison  superintendent  Brothers  Tenney, 
Christopherson,  Kempe  and  myself  had  the  privilege  and  blessing 
of  an  interview  with  Brother  Young.  This  was  in  the  presence  of 
the  assistant  superintendent,  Mr.  Wolfer,  to  whom  Brother  Young 
presented  a  paper  cutter  with  a  handle  made  of  Colorado  agate. 
We  conversed  on  many  subjects — our  family  and  friends  at  home, 
the  severity  of  the  persecution  of  our  people  in  Arizona  and  Utah. 

A  few  days  after  Brother  Young’s  visit  to  the  prison  we  were 
placed  two  in  a  cell.  This  was  the  first  time  we  had  been  permitted 
to  speak  to  one  another  as  a  “silent  system”  prevailed  in  the  prison. 
From  this  time  on,  every  night  we  had  milk  and  fruit  put  into  our 
cells  for  supper  where  before  it  had  been  straight  bread  and  water 
as  we  did  not  use  coffee.  The  prison  officials  notified  us  that  John 
W.  had  placed  $12.50  to  the  credit  of  each  of  the  four  of  us.  (With- 
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out  this  kindly  deed  from  this  generous  friend  I  should  have  been 
turned  out  of  prison  onto  the  streets  of  Detroit  with  no  means  to 
get  me  home  on  that  December  day  when  my  Presidential  pardon 
came.  Through  his  generosity  and  the  kindness  of  the  other  breth¬ 
ren,  from  whom  I  borrowed  the  money  he  had  left  them,  I  bought 
myself  a  ticket  to  Arizona.  It  will  always  be  a  sweet  memory  to 
me  and  my  family  that  one  of  God's  servants  came  along  in  our 
distress  and  ministered  to  our  needs,  verifying  as  it  were  the  scrip¬ 
ture,  “I  was  in  prison  and  Ye  visited  me.”  1  did  not  meet  John  W. 
Young  again. ) 

On  October  21,  I  received  two  letters  from  Attorney  F.  S.  Rich¬ 
ards  of  Salt  Lake  City,  then  in  Washington,  D.C.  He  states  that 
he  had  called  upon  and  seen  the  federal  pardon  clerk.  The  clerk 
told  him  that  the  petitions,  letters,  etc.  from  Arizona  asking  for  a 
Presidential  pardon  for  me  had  been  received  and  were  satisfactory. 
The  clerk  stated  that  it  was  one  of  the  plainest  cases  they  had  ever 
had  upon  which  a  pardon  could  be  granted.  Brother  Richards 
thought  I  would  be  pardoned  by  the  last  of  this  month. 

This  letter  from  a  lifetime  friend  was  received: 

Thompson  Springs,  Utah  Terr. 
October  31,  1885 

Bishop  David  K.  Udall 
Detroit,  Michigan 

Dear  Friend  and  Brother: 

Ever  since  learning  of  your  trial  and  conviction  I  have  had 
it  in  my  heart  to  drop  you  a  few  lines  expressive  of  my  con¬ 
fidence  and  esteem  in  you  and  your  honesty  of  life  and  to  as¬ 
sure  you  that  no  matter  what  might  be  the  decision  against 
you  in  this  land  transaction  that  my  confidence  in  you  and 
your  honesty  is  as  strong  as  it  ever  was.  In  this  connection 
permit  me  to  say  that  Brother  Francis  Nl.  Lyman  feels  just 
as  I  do,  and  in  fact,  all  of  our  quorum  as  well  as  all  your  many 
friends  and  acquaintances  with  whom  I  have  had  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  conversing.  I  regret  more  than  1  can  possibly  express 
that  circumstances  have  been  such  that  you  have  been  called 
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upon  to  suffer  but  my  confidence  in  our  Heavenly  Father  is 
such  that  I  feel  all  will  be  overruled  for  your  final  good  and 
for  the  advancement  of  His  great  cause. 

ft  ft  ft 

No  man  was  ever  more  in  error  than  you  are  in  thinking 
that  your  conviction  has  taken  away  your  good  name.  Your 
name  and  reputation  today  is  as  good  in  the  eyes  of  every  man 
that  is  honest  and  knows  you  and  in  the  sight  of  God  as  it 
ever  was.  Your  own  knowledge  that  you  are  an  honest  man 
is  worth  more  to  you  by  far,  than  the  praise  and  confidence  of 
the  whole  world  without  this  knowledge. 

#  #  # 

Brother  Lyman  and  I  join  in  saying  to  you  and  the  breth¬ 
ren  with  you,  God  bless  you  all.  With  assurances  of  love,  con¬ 
fidence  and  esteem  in  which  he  joins,  I  remain 

Your  affectionate  Brother, 
Heber  J  .  Grant 

December  6,  1885.  Up  to  this  time  I  have  received  many 
consoling  and  encouraging  letters  from  my  family  and  many  friends, 
which  have  been  a  great  strength  to  me.  How  good  it  is  to  have 
true  friends  in  these  sad  times  of  imprisonment  and  trouble.  I  have 
had  many  sad  and  lonely  hours  since  being  imprisoned;  my  indebt¬ 
edness,  the  poverty  and  scattered  condition  of  my  family,  and  of 
our  ward  and  the  death  of  our  sweet  little  Mary,  with  the  hard  work 
and  the  many,  many  humiliations  that  we  have  to  endure.  I  fully 
realize  the  necessity  of  divine  aid  to  be  able  to  endure  these  trials 
and  1  feel  that  the  Lord  has  greatly  blessed  me  for  which  I  truly 
thank  Him  and  I  pray  for  continued  strength  to  endure  this  without 
murmurs  or  complaining.  We  go  to  Bible  class  at  five  p.m.  Sundays 
and  morning  services  at  nine  o’clock  nearly  every  Sunday  in  the 
chapel  in  the  north  wing  of  the  prison  over  the  four  tiers  of  cells 
situated  in  that  wing,  which  makes  the  chapel  quite  elevated.  The 
hospital  joins  the  chapel. 

We  go  to  night  school  nearly  every  Tuesday  night  at  6:30 
where  we  study  arithmetic  and  reading.  Prisoners  teach  the  dif- 
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ferent  classes  under  one  general  teacher.  In  the  first  days  of  Octo¬ 
ber  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Tom  attempted  to  commit  suicide 
by  stabbing  himself  in  the  side  with  a  knife.  This  transpired  at 
his  work  bench  a  short  distance  from  where  I  work.  One  man  had 
a  fit  the  same  day.  There  is  no  more  notice  taken  of  these  things 
than  though  they  were  brutes.  All  these  circumstances  bring  such 
evil  bad  feeling  with  them. 

Sunday,  December  13.  On  the  10th  I  met  Bishop  R.  T.  Bur¬ 
ton  and  son  (the  architect)  with  a  Gentile  friend  who  came  to 
visit  us.  Brother  Burton  had  very  kindly  feelings  for  us.  We  thank 
the  Lord  for  their  visits.  We  have  cold  wintry  weather  this  week, 
still  our  cell  and  the  shop  are  quite  pleasant  as  they  are  steam 
heated.  My  work  has  been  as  usual.  I  have  received  many  cheer¬ 
ing  letters  this  month.  On  the  29th  of  October  the  deputy  per¬ 
mitted  me  to  write  a  special  letter.  I  took  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  wrote  to  Ida.  Yesterday  Ammon  unthinkingly  spoke  to 
another  fellow  prisoner.  The  overseer  saw  him  and  he  was  pun¬ 
ished  by  being  stood  up  before  the  library  for  a  few  minutes.  This 
is  very  humiliating  to  him  and  to  us. 

Monday,  the  14th.  Mr.  Ferrell,  our  overseer,  left  our  shop 
today  and  Mr.  Patrick  Fitzpatrick,  formerly  overseer  of  shop  B, 
took  his  place.  I  think  it  is  a  good  change  for  us.  My  foreman, 
John  Mackley,  is  much  kinder  than  formerly. 

Tuesday,  the  15th.  One  of  the  two  turners  within  15  feet  of 
my  saw  threw  a  chisel  at  the  general  foreman  and  our  overseer, 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  and  then  ran  out  of  the  shop  to  the  hall  where 
he  smashed  the  large  library  windows  and  those  in  the  small  room 
with  a  chair  leg.  He  acted  like  he  was  crazy  but  they  say  it  is  his 
wicked  heart.  He  was  knocked  down  and  put  in  solitary  confine¬ 
ment. 

Wednesday,  the  16th.  The  usual  monotonous  work.  My 
health  is  good. 

Thursday,  the  17th.  This  morning  Mr.  Wolfer,  the  deputy, 
came  to  make  known  to  me  the  cheery  news  that  my  Presidential 
pardon  had  come.  I  feel  to  thank  and  praise  the  Lord.  This  was 
about  11  a. m.  About  two  p.m.  the  deputy  sent  for  me  to  come  to 
the  hall,  where  I  was  measured  for  a  new  suit  of  clothes  and  the 
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brethren  were  sent  for  and  I  conversed  with  them  for  an  hour.  I 
feel  so  sorry  to  leave  them  here.  I  put  on  citizen’s  clothes  about 
five  p.m.  and  breathed  the  free  air  about  5:30.  I  bought  some  fruit, 
etc.  for  the  brethren  and  visited  Mr.  Wolfer,  who  had  been  friendly 
to  me.  I  borrowed  $20  in  cash  from  each  of  the  brethren  to  come 
home  on.  Superintendent  Nicholson  gave  me  $5  and  also  my  suit 
of  clothes  and  hat.  This  was  a  personal  gift.  I  had  $12.50  of  my 
own.  The  chief  clerk  of  the  house  escorted  me  to  the  depot.  My 
ticket  to  Albuquerque  cost  me  $42.50.  I  left  Detroit  by  the  eight 
p.m.  train  for  Chicago. 

I  praised  the  Lord  for  this  deliverance.  What  a  great  boon 
liberty  is!  If  my  brethren  were  only  going  with  me  I  would  feel 
perfectly  happy,  but  to  leave  them  makes  my  heart  break.  When 
I  went  to  prison  I  weighed  171  pounds  and  when  I  came  out  today 
I  weighed  181.  I  bought  a  second-class  ticket  and  arrived  in  Chi¬ 
cago  at  seven  a.m.  on  the  18th.  All  night  long  I  could  think  of 
nothing  but  my  brethren  in  prison  and  how  I  had  left  them  behind. 
The  officers  have  treated  me  and  the  brethren  with  kindness  con¬ 
sidering  the  rigid  rules.  Before  I  left  1  desired  to  look  through 
the  shops  and  the  prison  but  it  was  not  permissible.  I  thank  the 
Lord  that  I  am  released  and  my  desire  is  to  serve  Him  faithfully 
in  the  future.  I  feel  the  prediction  of  the  patriarch  has  been  ful¬ 
filled  when  he  said  I  would  be  tried  like  Joseph  in  Egypt,  but  the 
Lord  remembered  him  and  He  would  remember  me. 

My  health  is  better  if  anything  than  when  I  went  to  prison. 
The  superintendent  told  me  that  the  government  would  have  paid 
my  fare  home  if  I  had  been  there  seven  months. 

Chicago.  December  18.  I  sent  telegrams  of  my  pardon  to  my 
family  and  friends  in  Arizona  and  Utah,  also  to  the  Deseret  News, 
three  in  all.  I  also  wrote  letters  to  Brother  A.  M.  Tenney  in  Detroit, 
and  to  Ida.  I  came  on  the  Michigan  Central  R.R.  from  Detroit.  I 
left  Chicago  today  at  12:30  on  the  C.  B.  &  I.  for  Kansas  City. 

December  19.  I  arrived  in  Kansas  City  at  nine  a.m.  What 
little  sleep  I  have  had  the  two  nights  I  have  been  on  the  road  has 
been  disturbed  by  unpleasant  dreams  of  my  brethren  and  my 
prison  life.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  write  while  the  train  is  moving.  I 
left  Kansas  City  at  10:40  a.m.  for  Albuquerque  on  the  A.  T.  &  S.  F. 
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Arrived  in  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  at  four  a.m.  on  the  21st.  I 
remained  there  one  day.  The  agent  of  the  A.  &  P.  R.R.  sold  me  a 
half-rate  ticket  to  Navajo  for  $6.45.  I  left  Albuquerque  at  three 
a.m.  on  the  22nd,  arriving  at  Navajo  station  at  11:40  a.m.,  where  I 
found  my  sister,  Eliza,  and  my  first  counselor,  William  H.  Gibbons, 
awaiting  my  arrival.  They  had  Rrother  Simon  Hanson’s  team  and 
John  Murdock’s  buggy.  We  camped  for  the  night  seven  miles  from 
the  Salt  Lakes,  arriving  home  at  4:30  p.m.  on  the  23rd.  My  wife, 
Ella,  and  several  friends  came  to  meet  me  two  miles  from  town. 
That  evening  I  was  given  a  saint-like  reception  in  the  Assembly 
Hall.  I  thank  God  for  my  freedom  and  that  my  life  has  been  spared 
to  return  home  to  my  family.  I  found  my  family  well,  but  Ella 
much  depressed  by  the  death  of  our  little  Mary.  May  God  bless 
us  all  in  our  family  life. 

*  *  # 

European  Hotel,  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

December  21,  1885 

Dear  Ida,  Father  and  Family, 

Nephi,  Utah: 

I  arrived  here  at  five-thirty  this  morning.  I  am  well  and 
as  happy  as  could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances  of 
having  left  my  brethren  in  that  far-off  prison  and  of  going 
home  to  a  bereaved  family.  Nearly  every  hour  that  I  have 
slept  since  leaving  that  doleful  prison  I  have  dreamed  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  That  I  am  out  and  enjoying  freedom  of  speech 
and  action  seems  like  a  dream.  I  expect  to  leave  here  at 
three-forty  in  the  morning  and  hope  to  reach  home  on  Wednes¬ 
day  ....  December  22.  I  did  not  finish  my  letter  yesterday 
and  will  now  try  to  finish  it  as  the  train  moves  along.  I  can 
hardly  keep  the  tears  back  this  morning  as  I  think  of  the  death 
of  my  little  Mary  and  the  sad  meeting  that  awaits  me  at  home. 

&  « 

I  have  not  deemed  it  wise  to  tell  you  the  following  inci¬ 
dent  before  as  my  letters  have  all  passed  through  the  hands 
of  the  officers.  In  Prescott  when  I  discovered  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  court  to  convict  me  whether  or  no,  I  felt  determined 
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I  would  not  submit  to  unfair  play.  Through  the  friendly 
assistance  of  Brother  Ben  Segmiller  and  others  I  procured  a 
good  horse,  saddle  and  outfit,  which  we  kept  in  seclusion  and 
in  readiness  for  me  to  ride  to  freedom.  After  the  jury  had 
heard  the  case  through,  if  we  were  convinced  they  were  going 
to  convict  me,  I  planned  to  ride  into  the  forest  and  in  five 
minutes  be  lost  to  them.  I  thought  by  taking  infrequented 
roads  by  way  of  Fort  Verde  they  would  have  found  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  overtake  me.  This  would  have  left  the  court  in  an 
awkward  position,  as  the  jury  could  not  render  verdict  without 
the  presence  of  the  prisoner.  While  the  jury  was  out,  I  went 
to  our  room  where  I  lay  down  for  thought  and  a  few  minutes 
rest.  The  good  Spirit  prompted  me  to  meet  the  issue;  there¬ 
upon  I  took  off  my  riding  clothes  and  walked  back  to  the 
courtroom  to  meet  my  sentence.  It  was  a  hard  struggle  for 
me  but  how  thankful  I  am  that  I  took  the  course  I  did.  Pres¬ 
ident  Cannon  told  me  if  I  always  followed  the  promptings  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  all  would  be  overruled  for  my  good;  and 
truly  it  has  been.  Had  I  done  as  I  was  tempted  to  do  I  would 
now  be  a  fugitive  without  a  country.  Do  not  say  much  about 
this  incident  as  it  might  get  back  to  the  enemy  and  work  harm 
to  us  or  our  people  in  the  future. 

Affectionately, 

David 

Will  close  this  account  of  a  trying  episode  in  my  life 
by  inserting  the  following: 

PRESIDENTIAL  PARDON 
GROVER  CLEVELAND 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA 

To  All  to  Whom  These  Presents  Shall  Come,  Greetings: 

Whereas,  at  the  June  term,  1885,  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  David  K.  Udall 
was  convicted  on  a  charge  of  perjury  and,  on  the  10th  of 
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August  1885,  was  sentenced  to  three  years  imprisonment  in 
the  House  of  Correction  at  Detroit,  Michigan;  and 

Whereas,  it  appears  that  while  the  said  Udall  was  tech¬ 
nically  guilty  of  the  offense  of  which  he  was  convicted,  it  is 
not  believed  that  there  was  a  willful  and  corrupt  intent  on  his 
part  to  commit  a  crime  and  that  his  action  in  the  matter  was 
the  result  of  a  misconception;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  District  Attorney  and  the 
judge  who  officiated  at  his  trial  both  recommend  his  pardon, 

NOW  THEREFORE,  be  it  known,  that  I,  Grover  Cleve¬ 
land,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Premises,  diverse  and  other  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  to  me  thereunto  moving,  do  hereby  grant  to  the  said 
David  K.  Udall,  a  full  and  unconditional  pardon. 

IN  TESTIMONY  WHEREOF,  I  have  hereunto  signed 
my  name  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twelfth  day  of  De¬ 
cember,  A.D.  1885,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  the  one  hundred  and  tenth. 

(Seal)  By  the  President 

GROVER  CLEVELAND 

T.  F.  Bayard 
Secretary  of  State 

[  Note :  Bucky  O’Neil,  of  Rough  Rider  fame,  was  the 
court  reporter  at  the  time  of  the  trial.  Father  paid  him 
$50  for  a  copy  of  the  transcript  of  the  proceedings.  It  is 
written  in  longhand  on  foolscap  paper  and  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  family.  ] 
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PRESIDENT’S  OFFICE,  CHURCH  OF  JESUS  CHRIST 

OF  LATTER-DAY  SAINTS 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
January  14,  1886 

Bishop  David  K.  Udall 
St.  Johns,  Arizona 

Dear  Brother: 

Your  lengthy  and  esteemed  favor  of  the  29th  ult.,  has 
been  received  and  perused  with  uncommon  interest. 

The  spirit  which  it  breathes  is  pleasant  and  satisfactory 
to  us,  and  we  are  thankful  that  you  feel  as  your  letter  describes. 
False  imprisonment  does  not  seem  to  have  soured  you  and  we 
sincerely  trust  that  this,  with  every  other  trial  you  may  have 
to  endure,  will  increase  your  patience  and  lead  you  to  have 
more  faith  and  confidence  in  the  Lord,  and  to  be  more  de¬ 
voted  to  His  work. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  from  your  letter  of  the  kindness 
shown  to  yourself  and  family  by  the  elders  and  saints  and 
also  of  your  appreciation  of  their  conduct.  We  trust  that  this 
will  ever  be  the  action  of  the  saints  of  God  toward  their  breth¬ 
ren  and  sisters  in  affliction. 

With  kind  regards,  and  praying  the  Lord  to  bless  you 
in  all  your  labors,  to  fill  you  with  the  spirit  of  your  office, 

We  remain 

Your  Brethren 

John  Taylor 
George  Q.  Cannon 
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CHAPTER  VII 

My  Years  as  President  of  the  St.  Johns  Stake 
(1887-1922) 


In  July  1887,  Apostles  Francis  M.  Lyman  and  John 
Henry  Smith  were  sent  to  St.  Johns  by  President  John 
Taylor  and  counselors  with  instructions  to  bring  together 
the  remnants  of  the  Eastern  Arizona  Stake  and  the  Little 
Colorado  Stake  and  divide  them  into  two  new  stakes. 
The  matter  was  acted  upon  by  the  Stake  Presidency  and 
the  High  Council  of  the  Eastern  Arizona  Stake.  The 
Little  Colorado  Stake,  presided  over  by  Lot  Smith,  had 
been  disorganized  for  some  time.  The  minutes  of  the 
priesthood  meeting  held  at  this  time,  as  recorded  in  the 
St.  Johns  Stake  record,  state  that  Apostle  Lyman  remarked, 
“We  have  now  sounded  the  death  knell  of  the  Presidency 
and  officers  of  the  Eastern  Arizona  Stake.” 

Quoting  further  from  the  minutes,  Brother  Lyman 
said,  “The  Presidency  of  the  Church  have  nominated 
President  Jesse  N.  Smith  to  preside  over  the  western  por¬ 
tion  of  this  country  to  be  known  as  the  Snowflake  Stake 
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of  Zion,  and  Bishop  D.  K.  Udall  to  preside  over  the  eastern 
portion  to  he  known  as  the  St.  Johns  Stake  of  Zion.  ’ 

Very  vividly  I  reeall  my  feelings  at  that  time.  The 
clerk  recorded:  “Bishop  D.  K.  Udall  said,  ‘We  are  labor¬ 
ing  for  the  redemption  and  salvation  of  the  human  family. 
If  my  life  and  labors  in  the  past  have  warranted  the  gen¬ 
eral  authorities  and  the  saints  in  this  land  to  place  suffi¬ 
cient  confidence  in  me,  to  honor  me  by  adding  to  my 
responsibilities,  by  the  help  of  the  Lord  I  will  do  my  best 
to  fulfill  the  duties  required  of  me.  I  shall  do  all  I  can 
to  aid  in  furthering  the  work  of  God  in  this  part  of  His 
vineyard’.” 

St.  Johns  Stake  was  comprised  of  the  following  wards: 
St.  Johns  Ward  (including  branches  at  Walnut  Grove  and 
Meadows);  Amity  and  Omer  wards  were  joined  and 
known  as  the  Union  Ward  (subsequently  named  Eagar 
Ward);  Nutrioso,  Alpine,  Erastus  Ward  (later  known  as 
Concho  Ward);  Heber  Ward  (later  known  as  Luna),  and 
Ramah  Ward  which  was  originally  made  by  combining 
two  branches  known  as  Cebolla  and  Cebollita.  Luna 
and  Ramah  wards  are  in  New  Mexico;  the  other  wards 
are  in  Apache  County,  Arizona.  St.  Johns  was  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  new  stake. 

At  a  special  conference  meeting  held  in  the  Old 
Assembly  Hall  at  St.  Johns  on  July  23,  1887,  David  K. 
Udall  was  set  apart  by  Francis  M.  Lyman  as  Stake  Pres¬ 
ident,  with  Elijah  N.  Freeman  as  first  counselor  and  Wm. 
H.  Gibbons  as  second  counselor.  During  this  conference 
all  the  stake  officers  were  chosen  and  set  apart  for  their 
various  callings. 

My  labors  as  President  of  the  St.  Johns  Stake  covered 
a  period  of  nearly  thirty-five  years.  One  of  the  happy 
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customs  we  established  and  carried  out  through  all  the 
years  of  our  stake  work  was  that  of  making  a  summer 
visit  to  each  ward.  The  priesthood  quorums  and  auxiliary 
organizations  were  all  represented.  On  these  trips  we 
brethren  enjoyed  the  company  of  our  wives  and  co-work¬ 
ers.  Almost  without  exception  the  following  officers  went 
with  us:  Ella,  and  members  of  her  Relief  Society  Board, 
including  Sister  Mary  E.  B.  Farr,  the  secretary;  Sister  Mary 
E.  Freeman,  President  of  the  Stake  Y.L.M.I.A.  and  some 
of  her  board;  and  during  the  first  half  of  this  period,  Sister 
Emma  B.  Coleman,  President  of  the  Stake  Primary  Asso¬ 
ciation.  They  composed  a  very  progressive  and  efficient 
group  of  women  who  were  good  speakers  and  who  added 
much  joy  and  inspiration  to  our  ward  conferences.  Often 
we  had  a  group  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  people,  including 
a  few  of  our  children.  It  was  before  the  day  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile.  We  traveled  in  covered  wagons  and  “white  tops.” 
It  took  ten  days  or  more  to  make  the  trip  and  hold  our 
meetings  in  the  wards  of  Eagar,  Nutrioso,  Alpine,  Luna 
and  Lee  Valley  (later  known  as  Greer  Ward),  and  a  week 
or  more  to  go  to  Ramah  and  Bluewater,  by  way  of  the 
historic  Zurii  Village.  It  took  practically  a  month  to  hold 
our  ward  conferences  in  the  wards  already  named  and  in 
St.  Johns  and  Concho.  A  smaller  group  went  to  the  latter 
wards  as  they  were  not  large  enough  to  take  care  of  so 
many  guests.  We  looked  forward  to  holding  ward  con¬ 
ferences  with  all  the  pleasure  of  going  on  a  vacation. 


The  beautiful  White  Mountain  country  with  its  spark¬ 
ling  streams  and  wild  flowers  and  pine  forests  became  to 
us  a  veritable  picnic  ground.  We  found  time  for  dancing 
and  other  social  activities  as  well  as  for  the  many  necessary 
meetings.  We  tasted  the  joy  of  service  mingled  with  true 
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friendship.  The  warm  welcomes  and  cordial  hospitality 
showered  upon  us  are  cherished  among  our  happiest  mem¬ 
ories.  The  Lord  blessed  us  in  our  ministry  as  we  taught 
the  Gospel,  and  emphasized  the  need  of  educating  our 
children.  Soon  after  the  first  of  every  year,  I  made  another 
visit  to  each  ward  to  settle  tithing  and  to  audit  other  ward 
accounts  and  ward  records.  Sometimes  one  of  my  coun¬ 
selors  went  along  and  very  often  Brother  Farr,  our  stake 
clerk,  accompanied  me.  Usually  we  went  on  horseback, 
and  often  through  deep  snow.  We  made  special  effort  on 
these  visits  to  teach  our  people  the  law  of  tithing.  We 
met  with  the  boards  of  each  organization  and  instructed 
them  in  record  keeping  when  we  inspected  the  minute 
books  and  financial  reports.  It  is  interesting  to  me  to  find 
that  in  making  two  visits  a  year  to  our  wards  for  thirty- 
five  years,  I  traveled  approximately  25,000  miles—once 
around  the  earth  in  distance,  and  practically  all  of  it  by 
team. 

Our  experiences  were  varied.  Once  on  our  journey 
from  Alpine  to  Eagar,  we  encountered  a  storm  which  de¬ 
layed  us.  We  were  traveling  a  new  road  down  toward 
Water  Canyon,  when  darkness  came  on.  There  was  no 
moon.  We  were  “lost”  so  far  as  following  the  new  road 
was  concerned  and  we  finally  decided  to  stop  and  make 
ourselves  as  comfortable  as  possible  in  our  “white  tops”  and 
covered  wagons.  We  had  a  half  dozen  or  more  young 
children  in  the  company  and  they  wanted  some  supper. 
Dear  Sister  Coleman  in  walking  around  saw  something 
white  on  the  ground.  She  picked  it  up  and  like  manna 
of  old,  it  was  a  flour  sack  half  full  of  bread  and  butter 
and  cookies.  No  doubt  some  rancher  had  lost  it  that  day. 
The  next  morning  we  found  some  wild-bee  honey  in  a 
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hollow  tree  which  delighted  the  children  again.  We  drove 
on  to  our  mill  farm  home,  had  breakfast  for  the  big  crowd 
and  were  at  the  Eagar  School  House  in  time  for  our  ward 
conference  at  ten  o’clock. 

Another  unusual  incident  occurred  one  summer  soon 
after  the  turn  of  the  century.  Brother  Warren  Mallory,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Y.M.M.I.A.,  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  death  while  we  were  making  the  annual  trip  “around 
the  stake.’  We  were  holding  ward  conference  in  Luna. 
He  was  to  speak  in  the  afternoon  meeting  and  feeling  the 
need  of  divine  help  he  went  to  a  secluded  spot  in  the  pines 
to  pray.  An  electrical  storm  was  gathering.  Suddenly,  as 
he  knelt  in  prayer,  he  was  struck  by  lightning.  The  metal 
in  his  pocket  knife  was  melted  and  one  shoe  was  burned 
and  ripped  from  his  foot.  He  was  shocked,  but  otherwise 
unharmed.  It  was  a  sensational  experience  and  made  the 
entire  community  and  its  visitors  feel  very  humble  and 
thankful  to  the  Lord  for  having  spared  Brother  Mallory’s 
life. 

In  my  ministry  the  following  brethren  were  associated 
with  me  as  counselors:  Elijah  N.  Freeman,  William  H. 
Gibbons,  John  T.  Lesueur,  Charles  P.  Anderson,  W.  D. 
Rencher,  and  John  W.  Brown.  During  the  greater  part  of 
this  time  Elder  Willard  Farr  was  our  stake  clerk,  and  I 
doubt  if  a  more  faithful  and  more  efficient  one  has  ever 
been  found  in  all  of  Zion.  In  the  many  things  that  my 
counselors  and  I  planned  and  attempted,  it  was  our  policy 
to  confer  with  the  High  Council  on  all  matters  of  conse¬ 
quence— a  most  democratic  practice  in  the  Church,  one 
that  gives  a  stake  presidency  keen  satisfaction  in  exercis¬ 
ing  leadership.  It  is  seldom  indeed  that  the  decision  of 
a  High  Council  is  disappointing. 
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In  our  practical  experience  there  was  a  mingling  of 
successes  and  failures.  Under  our  leadership  we  saw 
irrigation  projects  developed,  land  reclaimed,  roads  built, 
schools  and  post  offices  established.  Periodically  we  en¬ 
dured  alternate  extremes  of  droughts  and  floods  which 
made  any  financial  progress  uncertain,  and  the  building 
of  homes  difficult.  Many  people  became  discouraged  and 
asked  to  be  released  from  their  mission  in  our  country. 
These  requests  were  usually  granted  by  the  Church  au¬ 
thorities.  From  our  stake  many  went  to  southern  Arizona, 
especially  the  fertile  Gila  and  Salt  River  valleys;  still 
others  returned  to  their  old  homes  in  Utah  and  Idaho.  In 
the  year  1904  our  population  was  practically  the  same 
as  it  had  been  when  the  stake  was  organized  seventeen 
years  before. 

St.  Johns  Stake  Academy 

In  no  other  phase  of  our  ministry  did  we  put  forth 
greater  effort  than  we  did  in  establishing  and  maintain¬ 
ing  our  Church  school  —  the  St.  Johns  Stake  Academy. 
While  I  was  in  England  on  my  mission  I  had  solemnly 
vowed  if  the  Lord  blessed  me  with  children  they  should 
have  all  the  educational  advantages  I  could  possibly  give 
them.  The  memory  of  my  vow  urged  me  on  in  this  under¬ 
taking. 

Back  in  the  year  1899  we  first  opened  the  St.  Johns 
Stake  Academy,  with  Elder  John  W.  Brown  as  principal. 
He  deserves  great  credit  for  his  wholesome  and  forceful 
work.  Pearl  tells  me  that  there  were  fifty  of  Brother 
Brown’s  students  (now  teachers  themselves)  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  a  Teacher  s  Institute  in  Phoenix  in  1906.  Three 
of  our  daughters  were  in  this  group.  We  had  other  strong 
principals  in  the  school:  Brother  Cropper,  F.  A.  Hinckley, 
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Robert  H.  Sainsbury,  W.  D.  Rencher,  and  M.  ().  Poulson. 
Brother  Poulson  was  our  outstanding  athletic  leader  who 
put  our  athletic  teams  to  the  forefront  in  the  state  of  Ari¬ 
zona. 

For  the  first  few  years  the  school  was  conducted  in 
the  upper  rooms  of  the  Tithing  Office  in  St.  Johns.  Then 
we  were  advised  to  erect  a  Stake  Academy  building.  For 
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ten  years  individuals  and  wards  donated  labor,  mater¬ 
ials  and  some  cash.  We  schemed  and  economized  in 
the  work.  Bricklayers  received  but  $3  per  day,  a  man 
and  team  $3,  common  labor  $2  to  $2.50.  The  workmen 
were  paid  in  “chips  and  whetstones,”  often  perishable 
tithing.  Bricks  were  made  and  delivered  for  $10  per 
thousand.  The  building  cost  $14,000.  At  last  it  was  com¬ 
pleted— a  Herculean  task,  accomplished  only  through  the 
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patriotic  zeal  of  parents  who  were  determined  to  give 
their  children  education  beyond  the  grades.  We  looked 
upon  this  project  with  religious  conviction. 

The  academy  building  was  dedicated  December  16, 
1900,  by  Apostle  Joseph  F.  Smith.  It  was  a  time  of  great 
rejoicing.  From  that  time  until  the  academy  was  discon¬ 
tinued,  it  was  in  use  Sundays  and  weekdays  and  many 
evenings.  It  was  our  school,  our  chapel,  and  our  amuse¬ 
ment  hall.  How  proud  we  were  of  the  talent,  culture  and 
refinement  of  our  young  people  in  social  dances,  in  operas 
and  plays.  The  musical  ability  of  St.  Johns  was  known 
far  and  wide  in  our  state.  The  academy  had  been  worth 
all  we  put  into  it,  at  a  time,  too,  when  public  calls  were 
so  many  and  our  means  so  limited. 

Every  year  we  received  some  money  from  the  edu¬ 
cational  fund  of  the  Church,  but  even  then  the  students 
paid  a  rather  high  tuition  and  we  wonder  how  we  man¬ 
aged  to  finance  the  education  of  our  boys  and  girls. 
There  was  one  time  in  the  late  nineties  that  we  were  not 
able  to  keep  the  school  in  operation.  This  is  one  of  the 
miracles  wrought  on  the  principle  of  “Where  there  is  a 
will,  there  is  a  way/’  and  “An  ounce  of  desire  is  worth  a 
pocketful  of  money.” 

For  several  years  we  conducted  a  dormitory,  buying 
Brother  John  T.  Lesuenr’s  two-story  home  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  We  later  sold  it  and  it  later  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Bishop  E.  I.  Whiting.  This  dormitory  furnished  a  home 
at  nominal  cost  for  the  boys  and  girls  from  other  towns. 

The  academy  building  was  remodeled  and  largely 
incorporated  into  the  St.  Johns  Ward  building  when  the 
new  chapel  was  constructed. 
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In  the  spring  of  1921  our  stake  was  saddened  by  the 
new  policy  of  the  Church  in  closing  all  stake  academies 
and  letting  the  high  school  education  of  its  communities 
be  provided  by  state  funds.  This  was  a  shock  to  our  mem¬ 
bership.  We  had  come  to  look  upon  the  school  as  a  fixed 
institution;  we  loved  it  dearly  for  we  had  built  and  nur¬ 
tured  it,  through  years  of  cooperation  and  sacrifice.  The 
building  was  a  marvelous  building  to  us,  and  we  had  been 
very  happy  in  having  our  children  taught  the  Gospel 
within  its  walls. 

#  #  # 

St.  Johns,  Arizona,  July  23,  1917 

CELEBRATION  COMMEMORATING  THE  30tH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF 
THE  ST.  JOHNS  STAKE 

Under  the  direction  of  the  stake  presidency  a  fine 
anniversary  program  was  carried  out  in  connection  with 
the  regular  Quarterly  Conference  of  the  St.  Johns  Stake. 
Apostles  Heber  J.  Grant  and  David  O.  McKay  were  pres¬ 
ent,  representing  the  General  Authorities  of  the  Church. 
It  was  a  great  honor  to  the  people  of  the  stake  to  have 
these  two  noble  men  in  attendance  at  the  sessions  of  the 
conference  and  the  celebration.  They  were  both  in  the 
full-flower  of  manhood,  and  as  they  discharged  the  duties 
of  their  assignments  the  power  of  their  apostolic  calling 
was  made  most  manifest.  They  gave  due  honor  and  praise 
to  the  leaders  and  the  people  of  this  frontier  stake,  for 
the  accomplishments  of  the  first  thirty  years  of  its  history; 
and  for  two  glorious  days  they  taught  the  people  and 
testified  of  the  divinity  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  of  His 
goodness  and  mercy  to  the  people  who  had  settled  the 
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St.  Johns  Stake  in  compliance  with  the  calling  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Authorities.  President  Grant  s  singing  was  a  note¬ 
worthy  contribution  at  all  of  the  meetings.  The  songs, 
“The  Flag  Without  a  Stain,”  and  “Zion  Prospers,  All  Is 
Well,”  were  particularly  stirring  and  impressive.  Truly 
it  was  a  time  of  rejoicing  and  spiritual  uplift  for  the  people 
there  assembled. 

A  scholarly  historical  sketch  of  the  stake  was  written 
and  read  on  that  occasion  by  Judge  George  H.  Crosby,  Jr., 
who  was  the  anniversary  program  chairman,  from  which 
we  quote  these  excerpts: 

President  Francis  M.  Lyman  was  the  first  person  to  whom 
I  spoke  about  holding  this  celebration.  He  told  me  to  go  on 
and  work  up  the  celebration.  He  told  me  not  to  forget  to 
honor  President  David  K.  Udall  and  say,  “A  stake  president  is 
one  of  the  Church’s  seventy  big  men  (there  were  then  sev¬ 
enty  organized  Stakes  of  Zion),  and  a  man  who  can  for  thirty 
years  remain  as  president  of  a  frontier  stake  under  the  adverse 
conditions  that  have  existed  in  St.  Johns  is  one  of  our  big 
stake  presidents.”  Brother  Lyman  continued,  "Have  the  cele¬ 
bration,  George,  and  I  will  come  to  it,”  then  he  hesitated  a 
moment  and  said,  "if  I  am  alive.”  He  has  now  passed  to  the 
Great  Beyond,  the  last  of  the  visitors  who  were  with  us  the 
day  the  stake  was  organized. 

Today  we  honor  all,  unnamed  maybe,  who  have  served 
faithfully  as  officers  of  this  stake  during  the  thirty  years  of 
its  existence.  We  do  honor  to  the  original  officers  of  the  stake 
and  especially  to  Edmond  Nelson,  who  has  been  in  the  High 
Council  for  the  full  thirty  years;  Sister  Ella  Udall  and  her 
counselor,  Mary  E.  B.  Farr,  who  have  presided  over  the  Stake’s 
Relief  Society  all  that  time,  and  above  all,  to  President  David 
K.  Udall,  who  in  prosperity  and  adversity,  in  trial  and  troubles, 
for  thirty  years  has  not  only  held  the  place  as  president  of 
our  stake,  but  lias  been  our  real  and  actual  leader  all  these 
thirty  years. 
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MY  RELEASE 

Extracts  from  minutes,  St.  Johns  Stake  Conference, 
April  28,  1922.  Record  Book  B ,  page  350. 

High  Council  Meeting: 

.  .  .  President  Clawson  said  that  he  and  President  Rey 
L.  Pratt,  of  the  First  Council  of  Seventy  and  president  of  the 
Mexican  mission,  had  come  to  St.  Johns  to  meet  with  the 
people  in  this  Stake  Conference.  He  spoke  of  events  of  the 
day  and  said  it  is  a  crime  for  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  sink 
billions  of  dollars  in  the  sea,  as  they  are  today  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  great  ships.  It  is  more  than  wasteful. 

The  speaker  said:  “We  are  happy  to  be  with  you.  Pres¬ 
ident  Udall  has  been  your  president  for  some  thirty-five  years. 
How  do  you  feel  towards  him?  High  Council  can  sit  in  judg¬ 
ment  upon  the  souls  of  men.  You  can  cut  him  off  the  Church.” 

High  Councilor  S.  E.  Lewis  said  that  President  Udall  is  a 
man  of  faith  and  integrity,  a  man  of  God.  High  Councilors 
Jacob  Hamblin  and  J.  M.  Richey  said  that  the  president  is  an 
honorable  man,  worthy  and  conscientious  and  sympathetic. 
High  Councilors  Edmond  Nelson  and  M.  Christensen  had 
many  words  of  commendation  for  the  president.  High  Coun¬ 
cilor  Orson  Wilkins  had  always  looked  upon  President  Udall 
as  being  a  wise  and  good  man.  High  Councilor  Albert  Jarvis 
appreciated  the  leadership  of  President  Udall. 

President  Rey  L.  Pratt  was  delighted  in  being  here  to¬ 
night.  Appreciated  the  kindly  expressions  of  the  brethren 
towards  President  Udall.  Had  a  great  deal  of  sympathy 
toward  the  brethren  who  had  pioneered  this  country  and  the 
entering  into  the  valleys  of  the  mountains.  Prayed  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  the  Lord  upon  the  people  here.  We  must  throw  a 
safeguard  around  our  young  people. 

President  Clawson  had  listened  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  and  appreciation  to  the  remarks  of  the  brethren 
toward  President  Udall.  He  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
leading  authorities  of  the  Church.  The  losing  of  the  dam  had 
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been  a  great  calamity  to  the  people  here.  You  have  had  the 
desert  to  conquer  and  great  hardships  to  overcome. 

President  Udall  said  he  felt  very  deeply  the  words  that 
have  been  spoken  in  his  favor. 

Benediction  by  Elder  Edmond  Nelson. 

(Signed)  Willard  Farr,  Clerk. 

April  29,  1922,  Record  Book  B,  pages  353-354: 

President  Udall  said  that  President  Clawson  had  request¬ 
ed  that  he  use  a  portion  of  the  time.  He  told  about  some  of 
his  ancestry  and  the  emigration  of  his  parents  from  England. 
He  told  how  the  people  in  Nephi  built  a  wall  around  the  fort 
of  nine  blocks,  a  wall  fourteen  feet  high  and  six  feet  wide  at 
the  bottom.  He  spoke  of  his  mother’s  death  in  1863,  leaving 
two  sons  and  two  daughters.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he 
went  to  Europe  on  a  mission.  He  moved  to  St.  Johns  as 
bishop  of  the  ward,  arriving  here  on  the  6th  day  of  October 
1880.  He  recounted  the  story  of  the  purchase  of  St.  Johns. 
He  bore  testimony  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  Gospel.  “My 
deepest  concern  in  regard  to  this  Stake  of  Zion  is  pertaining 
to  the  priesthood.  We  are  not  doing  our  duty.  We  may  fail, 
but  the  Church  will  not,  nor  will  this  place  fail.” 

Page  355:  President  Clawson  announced  that  tomorrow 
afternoon  we  expect  to  make  some  changes  in  the  authorities 
of  this  stake  and  some  of  the  priesthood,  and  effect  a  reorgan¬ 
ization.  The  leading  authorities  have  the  greatest  confidence 
in  the  integrity  of  the  authorities  here,  but  it  is  thought  wise 
to  make  a  change. 

April  30,  1922.  President  J.  W.  Brown  rejoiced  in  the 
privilege  of  attending  this  conference.  Thankful  he  knew 
that  the  Gospel  is  true  and  that  he  knew  Joseph  Smith  is  a 
prophet  of  God.  He  is  thankful  that  there  is  going  to  be  a 
change  in  the  officers  of  this  stake.  “I  have  upheld  President 
Udall  as  president  of  this  stake.  He  is  a  good  man,  a  virtuous 
man,  an  honest  man,  and  I  pray  that  the  Lord  will  bless  him.” 

President  Charles  P.  Anderson  has  a  testimony  that  we 
have  the  true  Gospel  and  that  this  is  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ. 
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Page  358:  President  Clawson:  “These  men  and  women 
(all  of  the  stake  officers)  who  are  now  released  have  the 
absolute  sanction  and  blessing  of  the  leaders  of  the  Church. 
President  Udall  has  been  true  to  this  people.  He  would  he 
taken  out  and  shot  down  before  he  would  betray  his  people. 
The  Lord  will  remember  the  people  here,  who  will  have  a 
better  time  in  the  future.” 

ft  ft  ft 

[  Note:  April  30,  1922,  Levi  S.  Udall  was  selected, 
sustained  and  set  apart  by  President  Rudger  Clawson  to 
succeed  his  father,  David  K.  Udall,  as  president  of  the 
St.  Johns  Stake  of  Zion.  He  selected  as  his  counselors 
Jacob  Hamblin  and  L.  R.  Gibbons,  and  a  complete  new 
set  of  stake  officers  were  then  installed,  together  with 
new  bishops  in  the  St.  Johns  and  Eagar  Wards.  ] 
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Xn  our  first  home  in  Arizona  we  hung  a  beautiful 
motto  in  our  living  room.  On  its  black  background,  en¬ 
twined  with  sprays  of  wheat  and  flowers  in  color,  are  four 
gilt  words:  “The  Lord  Will  Provide.”  (I  purchased  this 
motto  in  St.  Louis  about  1883  when  I  went  there  to  buy 
goods  for  our  Co-op  Store. )  When  mother  and  I  look  at 
that  motto  now— for  it  still  hangs  on  our  wall— we  gratefully 
acknowledge  that  He  has  provided,  not  only  the  wheat, 
but  the  flowers.  In  spite  of  the  struggle  that  we  have 
sometimes  had  to  make,  we  have  always  had  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  life,  and  a  spiritual  abundance  beyond  what  can 
be  expressed  in  written  words.  It  is  true  that  we  toiled 
early  and  late  to  gain  a  livelihood,  and  that  our  children 
worked  hard  along  with  us.  I  have  been  especially  grate¬ 
ful  to  the  Lord  for  the  good  wives  He  gave  me.  We  were 
always  blessed  with  the  friendship  of  our  good  neighbors, 
and  we  were  uplifted  frequently  by  the  visits  to  our  home 
of  the  Church  authorities  who  came  to  attend  Stake  Con¬ 
ferences.  We  felt  the  benefit  of  contacts  with  these  cul- 
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tured  people,  and  in  the  sum  total,  lived  along  as  happily 
as  most  any  family  in  the  land.  We  had  many  financial 
reverses  in  our  family  life  but  we  also  had  many  blessings 
to  offset  them. 

Summarizing  our  activities  briefly,  we  had  mail  con¬ 
tacts  from  1881  to  1918;  we  bought  sheep  from  Barth 
Brothers  in  1886-1887.  When  prices  on  wool  and  mutton 
went  so  low  during  President  Cleveland  s  administration, 
we  turned  the  sheep  in  on  the  purchase  of  the  “Milligan 
Farm”  from  Henry  Huning  of  Show  Low.  This  farm,  a 


MEETING  OF  THE  MAIL  CARRIERS 


section  of  land  with  the  best  water  rights  on  the  river, 
was  located  two  miles  southwest  of  Springerville  in  Round 
Valley  and  fifteen  miles  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Little 
Colorado.  Joseph  and  I  at  this  time  went  into  partnership 
and  were  known  in  business  as  “Udall  Brothers.” 

We  both  liked  farming,  which  in  St.  Johns  had  proved 
to  be  a  failure  due  to  heavy  mineral  water. 
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The  Milligan  Farm  had  good  soil  and  pure  mountain 
water.  There  were  three  Mexican  houses  and  a  burr 
grist  mill  run  by  water  on  the  property.  The  farm  and 
improvements  were  valued  at  $20,000. 

About  1888,  we  moved  our  families  to  the  “Mill  Farm,” 
as  we  came  to  call  it.  It  was  a  great  joy  to  me  to  have 
Ella  and  Ida  and  our  children  living  near  each  other 
for  the  first  time  in  our  checkered  experience.  The  Mex- 
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ican  houses  with  their  thick  adobe  walls  and  many  fire¬ 
places  were  really  comfortable  except  when  the  dirt  roofs 
leaked,  which  was  not  very  often.  Thus  began  a  long 
period  of  strenuous  work. 

For  three  or  four  years  our  crops  were  large.  One 
year  we  threshed  six  thousand  bushels  of  grain,  and  in 
addition  had  good  crops  of  hay.  Then  came  ten  succes¬ 
sive  years  of  drought.  Every  year  our  crops,  whether  good 
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or  poor,  were  freighted  to  Henry  Huning’s  ranch  in  Show 
Low  or  to  Fort  Apache.  In  this  way  we  made  generous 
payments  on  the  principal  of  our  debt  for  the  first  few 
years,  and  then  as  one  crop  after  another  failed  it  was 
all  we  could  do  to  live  and  keep  up  the  interest  on  the 
notes.  In  the  early  days  when  farming  was  successful 
we  installed  a  new  roller  mill  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
burr  mill,  and  had  the  valley  grown  its  average  crops  of 
wheat  our  mill  would  have  proved  a  profitable  business. 

However,  the  drought  continued.  In  1898,  Joseph 
withdrew  from  our  partnership  and  bought  a  home  and 
some  farmland  in  Eagar.  Then  in  1899,  Mr.  Huning  took 
advantage  of  the  situation  and  foreclosed  the  mortgage 
he  held  on  the  property.  This  mortgage  covered  the  farm 
with  its  thousands  of  dollars  of  added  improvements  and 
better  water  rights  we  had  secured  by  building  new  res¬ 
ervoirs  and  ditches;  with  new  fences,  barns  and  roads, 
together  with  a  modern  mill.  The  law  gave  Huning  all 
of  this,  and  what  was  worse  for  me  and  mine,  it  gave  him 
a  deficiency  judgment  against  us  for  over  $11,000.  I  asked 
Huning  in  the  name  of  justice  to  allow  me  more  time. 
He  had  made  a  small  fortune  from  the  sheep  we  had 
turned  to  him,  had  prospered  in  his  other  business  nego¬ 
tiations,  and  was  in  a  position  to  have  shown  some  con¬ 
sideration  to  us  had  he  been  so  inclined,  but  he  was 
relentless  in  his  decision.  This  meant  financial  ruin,  not 
only  for  the  time  being  but  for  many  years  to  come;  how¬ 
ever,  eventually  we  took  care  of  every  just  indebtedness. 
Ella,  Ida  and  the  children  meant  much  to  me  during  this 
trying  period.  With  their  love,  loyalty  and  help  I  endured 
this  blow  to  my  pride  and  in  time  we  re-established  our¬ 
selves  financially. 
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The  foreclosure  sale  took  place  at  the  courthouse  in 
St.  Johns  and  the  place  was  sold  at  auction  to  Huning 
for  $8500,  he  being  the  only  bidder.  Huning  and  his 
coachman  and  lawyer  left  immediately  alter  the  sale  and 
I  knew  intuitively  that  they  were  intending  to  reach  the 
mill  before  I  did  and  take  possession— an  illegal  thing 
to  do  because  the  law  gave  me  possession  during  the 
six  months  in  which  I  could  redeem  the  property. 

But  at  any  rate,  Huning  was  trying  to  beat  me  to 
the  mill.  He  went  by  Springerville  and  I,  coming  away 
behind  him,  cut  across  the  mesa  and  reached  the  mill 
first.  Will  Slade  was  running  the  mill.  I  told  him  Huning 
would  be  there  and  for  him  to  go  on  with  the  work  and 
know  nothing. 

Huning  came,  his  lawyer  and  the  deputy  sheriff  with 
him.  Johnson,  the  lawyer,  came  to  the  door  and  called, 
"Mr.  Udall,  are  you  there?”  They  all  came  in  or  stood 
in  the  doorway.  I  said,  "Gentlemen,  will  you  please 
step  out?  I  am  going  to  lock  up  the  mill.”  I  repeated 
this  three  times.  Huning  left  and  Johnson  said  to  the 
deputy,  “You  are  the  sheriff,  and  you  have  a  right  to 
stay.”  Then  he  and  Huning  drove  away. 

The  deputy  and  I  both  stayed  in  the  mill  all  night; 
he  having  brought  his  roll  of  bedding  slept  on  the  floor, 
and  I  ran  the  mill.  Mother  sent  me  some  supper  and, 
needless  to  say,  the  folks  were  too  anxious  to  sleep  much 
that  night.  Next  morning  I  wanted  to  get  out  and  water 
my  horse  which  was  tied  up  near  the  mill.  I  told  the 
deputy  to  step  out  or  I  would  lock  him  in  while  I  went 
out.  He  stayed  in  and  I  locked  the  door  and  when  I 
came  back  he  had  taken  the  lock  partly  off.  Then  he 
went  out  after  some  wood,  and  I  attempted  to  close 
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the  door.  He  saw  me  and  ran  up  the  steps  and  struck 
the  big  heavy  door  with  the  ax,  with  a  look  of  murder 
in  his  eye.  He  backed  me  clear  across  the  mill  with  the 
ax.  I  called,  “You  would  not  do  that.”  It  was  a  harrow¬ 
ing  experience  and  I  knew  there  would  be  bloodshed  if 
I  stayed  on.  His  gun  lay  on  his  bed  all  the  time. 

About  this  time  Ella  and  her  dear  friend  Mary  Cheney 
came  over  and  insisted  that  I  go  away  and  they  would 
hold  possession  of  the  property.  Feeling  sure  they  would 
not  be  molested,  I  left  them  there  and  sent  a  boy  to 
Bishop  Crosby  to  find  some  relief  for  us.  Mother  said 
that  the  deputy  told  her  to  go  home  where  she  belonged. 
She  replied,  “My  place  is  here.”  The  bishop  went  to  Mr. 
Gustav  Becker,  who  came  up  at  once  and  said  to  the 
deputy,  “Why  man,  you  have  no  legal  right  in  here  even 
though  you  are  an  officer.  What  in  the  name  of  Heaven 
are  you  here  for?  You  had  better  clear  out.”  And  he  did. 

But  Huning  was  thwarted  in  one  purpose— that  of 
possessing  the  Mill  Farm.  My  friends,  John  P.  Rothlis- 
berger,  C.  P.  Anderson,  John  W.  Brown  and  John  T. 
Lesueur  bought  the  property  for  the  price  of  the  judgment. 
They  gave  me  the  privilege  of  rebuying  from  them.  I 
thought  it  unwise  to  undertake  this  obligation,  for  my 
prospects  for  paying  for  it  were  far  from  promising.  But 
we  iecided  to  lease  the  property  from  them  for  a  year, 
whi  ;h  gave  us  time  to  close  up  our  affairs  and  to  move 
aw jy  deliberately.  John  P.  Rothlisberger  bought  the  farm 
from  the  others.  We  were  glad  to  move  away. 

This  is  the  dark  side  of  those  vears  from  1888  to  1900, 
but  that  period  too  had  a  bright  side.  In  the  driest  years 
there  was  enough  water  to  raise  good  gardens,  wheat 
for  our  bread,  and  to  provide  pasturage  for  our  cows 
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and  horses.  We  also  managed  to  keep  on  with  our  mail¬ 
driving  and  while  we  were  burdened  with  debt  and  my 
good  wives  worked  far  too  hard  in  cooking  for  hired 
men  and  rearing  our  family,  yet  we  were  together  and 
we  enjoyed  many  blessings,  chief  of  which  came  to  us 
in  our  children. 

When  Joseph  and  I  took  over  the  Mill  Farm,  he 
had  Emma  and  little  daughter,  Nellie,  and  one  son, 
Joseph.  We  had  Pearl,  Erma,  Pauline  and  Luella.  Then 
our  boys  began  to  arrive.  First,  Emma’s  Harry,  then  Ida’s 
Grover  and  Ella’s  David— a  trio.  Then  Ida’s  John  Hunt, 
Emma’s  Earl,  and  Ella’s  Levi— another  trio.  Then  Emma’s 
Gaius,  Ida’s  Jesse,  Ella’s  little  Paul  (whom  we  lost);  Ida’s 
Gilbert  and  Don,  and  Emma’s  little  Oscar  who  died  in 
infancy,  and  Joyce.  Then  Ella’s  beautiful  little  Rebecca 
who  lived  less  than  a  year.  Emma  had  another  son,  Pratt, 
and  her  girls,  Alta  and  Lula,  after  they  moved  to  Eagar. 

While  living  on  the  Mill  Farm,  Joseph’s  family  and 
ours  were  like  one  big  family.  What  a  happy,  happy  group 
of  children  that  old  farm  sustained!  In  many  ways  our 
farm  was  an  ideal  place  for  girls  and  boys.  They  had 
plenty  of  playmates,  good  Arizona  sunshine,  wholesome 
food  and  pure  water.  The  children  loved  the  calves,  the 
chickens,  geese  and  ducks,  and  most  of  all  the  riding  ponies 
we  provided  for  them.  The  boys  monopolized  the  swim¬ 
ming  holes,  but  the  girls  had  swings,  playhouses  and 
many  houseparties  for  their  friends.  Always  there  were 
interesting  things  to  do  in  the  big  out-of-doors— the  old 
mill,  the  flume  and  penstock,  the  pastures,  the  river— all 
had  their  attractions.  Our  farm  was  in  a  beautiful  coun¬ 
try  very  different  from  the  salt  grass  fields  around  St.  Johns. 

As  soon  as  the  children  were  old  enough  they  learned 
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to  work.  There  were  many  chores  to  do,  weeds  to  pull, 
and  finally  for  the  boys  there  were  horses  to  drive  in  the 
field  work.  The  children  walked  to  school  in  Eagar.  Our 
rule  was  that  during  the  school  season,  school  must  come 
first.  Sometimes  it  was  difficult  to  get  so  many  off  on 
time,  and  one  of  my  most  amusing  memories  is  that  of 
seeing  Luella,  tiny  golden-haired  girl  that  she  was,  taking 
Grover  and  David,  her  two  younger  but  larger  brothers 
by  the  hands,  and  resolutely  pulling  them  along  through 
the  big  field,  about  one  mile  between  our  home  and  the 
schoolhouse,  so  that  they  would  not  be  late. 

The  mothers  managed  things  very  well.  They  kept 
our  homes  attractive.  They  provided  good  books  for  the 
children  and  read  to  them.  There  was  music  and  song 
in  our  home  and  this  added  joy  and  color  to  our  lives, 
and  to  the  community  in  which  we  lived,  which  reminds 
me  of  an  amusing  incident:  Fred  W.  Schell,  the  principal 
who  worked  from  daylight  until  dark  to  put  our  Eagar 
school  on  the  map,  was  dangerously  ill  with  rheumatic 
fever— so  ill  that  for  weeks  the  slightest  movement  of  his 
muscles  was  excruciating.  One  night  our  youngsters, 
thinking  they  would  cheer  their  teacher  up,  went  to  his 
bedroom  window  to  serenade  him.  Nellie  played  the 
guitar  and  the  chorus  of  small  Udalls  sang  their  favorite 
song,  “The  Dear  Old  Slave  Has  Gone  to  Rest.’  Poor  Mr. 
Schell  racked  his  poor  body  with  alternate  laughter  and 
screams  of  pain! 

Our  Church  went  along  as  usual.  I  had  many  public 
duties  in  connection  with  my  office  as  stake  president. 
Often  my  work  took  me  away  from  home,  but  we  enjoyed 
our  labors,  and  rendering  service  was  our  privilege  and 
blessing. 
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LEGISLATIVE  EXPERIENCE 

I  was  elected  to  represent  Apache  County  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Council  of  the  Twentieth  Territorial  Legislature 
which  convened  on  January  16,  1899.  It  was  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  valuable  experience;  and  incidentally— un¬ 
like  some  of  my  descendants— it  was  my  first  and  only 
elective  office.  I  thus  gained  an  insight  into  affairs  of 
state,  and  also  parliamentary  procedure,  that  stood  me 
in  good  stead  later  in  life.  The  council  was  composed 
of  12  members  (8  Democrats  and  4  Republicans),  with 
Hon.  Morris  Goldwater  of  Yavapai  County  as  president. 
There  were  24  members  of  the  House,  with  the  budding 
young  lawyer-statesman,  24-vear-old  Henry  F.  Ashurst 
of  Coconino  County  serving  as  Speaker.  This  legislature 
was  the  last  to  meet  in  the  Citv  Hall  of  Phoenix.  The  new 
capitol  building,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000,  was  then 
in  the  course  of  construction  on  West  Washington  Street. 

My  legislative  experience  gave  me  an  opportunity 
to  make  many  fine  new  friends.  Among  other  notables 
with  whom  I  served  were  Hon.  George  W.  P.  Hunt  of 
Gila  County— later  seven  times  governor  of  the  state.  Sid¬ 
ney  P.  Osborn,  also  destined  for  the  governorship,  was  our 
Senate  page  boy.  My  hotel  roommate  during  the  session 
was  our  old  friend,  Representative  W.  W.  Pace  of  Graham 
County. 

My  committee  assignments  included:  counties  and 
county  boundaries;  irrigation;  and  agriculture.  I  was  also 
appointed  on  the  select  committee  to  make  an  official 
visit  to  the  University  of  Arizona.  There  were  69  measures 
enacted  into  law.  Among  them  were  the  following  Acts, 
viz: 
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1.  Creating  Santa  Cruz  County. 

2.  Establishing  the  Northern  Arizona  Normal  School  at  Flag¬ 
staff. 

3.  A  compulsory  school  law  requiring  children  between  8 
and  14  years  of  age  to  attend  school. 

4.  Defining  for  the  first  time  what  constitutes  “community 
property.” 

5.  An  Act  for  the  codification  of  past  laws  and  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Code  Commission.  Three  dis¬ 
tinguished  lawyers  (Messrs.  Herndon,  Wright,  and  Chal¬ 
mers)  supervised  the  monumental  work  culminating  in 
what  became  known  as  the  1901  Revised  Statutes  of  Ari¬ 
zona. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  territory  at  that  time 

* 

was  some  thirty-one  million  dollars.  The  average  land 
value  for  taxation  purposes  was  $1.56  per  acre.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Appropriations  Bill  totalled  $51,048.96,  which  doubt¬ 
less  prompted  a  later  state  historian  (Col.  McClintock) 
to  comment:  “The  session  was  notable  throughout  for 
an  exceptional  degree  of  conservatism  and  a  record  for 
economy  was  made/’ 

Withal  it  was  a  most  enjoyable  interlude  in  my  busy 
life.  All  my  associates  in  the  legislature  treated  me  with 
the  utmost  courtesy  and  consideration.  Possibly  this 
legislative  service  of  mine  may  have  influenced  my  three 
sons,  John,  Jesse,  and  Don,  to  later  aspire  to  and  become 
members  of  the  state  legislature  of  Arizona. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  same  year  Pearl  went  to  Provo 
to  attend  the  Brigham  Young  Academy.  Our  good  friend 
Fred  W.  Schell,  the  principal  of  our  school,  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  let  her  go.  As  I  have  already  explained, 
our  finances  were  low.  lie  realized  this  and  urged  re¬ 
peatedly  that  we  accept  a  loan  from  him  (saying  that 
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Pearl  could  prepare  to  teach,  and  after  getting  a  school 
could  return  the  money).  I  finally  accepted  a  loan  of 
$100  from  him  and  gave  him  my  note  for  the  amount. 
This  I  was  able  to  pay  back  within  a  year.  The  next 
winter  dear  Aunt  Becky  in  Nephi  came  to  our  rescue 
and  advanced  money  to  Pearl,  which  she  paid  back  during 
her  first  year  of  teaching.  We  have  always  been  thankful 
we  let  Pearl  go  to  Provo,  for  she  brought  back  to  us  the 
spirit  of  that  unusual  school.  For  the  want  of  a  better 
name  I  have  often  called  it  the  “missionary  spirit,”  be¬ 
cause  it  reached  out  to  inspire  and  help  us  all  to  strive 
harder  for  the  better  things  of  life. 

Yes,  we  were  truly  blessed  in  our  children  during 
those  trying  years,  for  like  the  Child  in  Judea  they  “grew 
in  stature  and  wisdom,  ’  just  as  I  think  God  intends  all 
children  should. 

In  the  spring  of  1900,  after  Huning’s  foreclosure, 
we  rented  a  small  house  in  St.  Johns  and  Ella  moved  there. 
She  and  the  children  looked  after  the  mail  horses  and 
the  express  business  and  with  the  help  of  a  widowed  friend, 
Mrs.  Cheney,  grew  an  excellent  garden  on  our  lot  in  St. 
Johns.  (Largely  through  Ella’s  teachings,  Mrs.  Mary 
Cheney  joined  the  Church  and  was  a  faithful  member 
until  the  end  of  her  life.)  We  had  a  good  crop  of  fruit 
on  the  lot  that  year  and  kept  a  cow  which  supplied  the 
family  with  milk.  Ida  and  her  children  stayed  on  the  Mill 
Farm  and  kept  things  going  there  with  part-time  help 
from  me.  It  was  a  dreary  year  for  us  in  many  ways,  but 
it  had  a  bright  spot.  It  was  in  December  of  that  year  that 
our  Academy  was  dedicated.  In  the  spring  of  1901  we 
moved  the  rest  of  the  family  to  St.  Johns,  renting  another 
house  for  Ida.  For  two  years  we  had  very  “close  picking” 
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but  the  words  of  our  “Motto”  still  held  true,  and  through 
the  blessings  of  the  Lord  we  managed  to  get  along.  The 
way  opened  for  the  children  to  go  to  school,  the  older 
ones  attending  the  Academy.  Pearl  was  teaching  in  the 
District  School  of  St.  Johns. 

In  Ida’s  birthday  book  are  found  a  few  items  of 
family  history  not  elsewhere  recorded.  After  her  long 
sojourn  in  Utah  she  returned  to  Snowflake  where  she 
lived  until  1888,  then  she  lived  on  the  farm  in  Round 
Valley  for  a  year.  The  danger  of  the  polygamy  charge 
being  revived  made  her  stay  in  Round  Valley  somewhat 
intermittent  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1893  that  her 
permanent  home  was  made  with  the  family  in  Round 
Valley. 

from  Ida’s  birthday  book 

Entry  of  March  8,  1903.  Forty-fifth  birthday.  We  are 
on  our  homestead  at  Hunt  in  Section  18,  T.  14  N.,  R.  26  E., 
where  we  located  the  preceding  April,  leaving  Pauline,  John 
H.  and  J  esse  with  Aunt  Ella  to  attend  school.  Papa,  Grover, 
Gilbert,  Don  and  I  came  and  pitched  our  tent  under  a  cedar 
and  made  a  corral  for  our  cows  from  cedar  brush  and  a  coop 
for  our  fowls  out  of  screen  doors  and  horse  blankets.  Our  only 
luxury  was  a  well,  fifteen  feet  deep  with  plenty  of  water.  Our 
only  hope  of  obtaining  water  for  irrigation  was  to  “reservoir’’ 
the  flood  waters  on  the  Little  Colorado,  ten  miles  above;  St. 
Johns  was  twenty  miles  distant.  Our  nearest  neighbor,  Harris 
Greer  and  family,  lived  one  and  one-fourth  miles  from  us. 
My  husband  and  the  boys  worked  on  the  reservoir  through 
the  winter  and  spring  to  the  amount  of  $600. 

Grover  had  a  sunstroke  and  barely  escaped  with  his  life. 
We  camped  out  six  weeks  and  then  moved  into  a  lumber 
house  with  a  good  floor  and  roof.  We  tended  the  mail  station 
and  raised  poultry.  In  February  daughter  Pearl  had  smallpox. 
Our  family  in  St.  Johns  were  quarantined  but  no  one  else 
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took  it.  My  birthday  found  me  confined  in  bed  with  a  three- 
weeks  sick  spell.  Brother  G.  H.  Crosby,  Sr.,  visited  us  and 
gave  me  a  Patriarchal  Blessing. 

March  8,  1904.  Forty -sixth  birthday.  We  are  on  the 
homestead  with  fifty  acres  of  land  fenced,  and  mostly  plowed. 
Our  house  enlarged,  good  cellar  built,  comfortable  stables, 
yards,  etc.,  for  animals,  and  two  good  neighbors  (Brothers 
Freeman  and  Farr)  close  by,  with  prospects  of  others  soon. 
Beservoir  proved  a  success  and  one  crop  of  grain  and  hay 
raised.  A  school  district  has  been  granted  us  and  my  daughter, 
Pauline,  is  teaching  the  school  with  an  attendance  of  eighteen 
pupils.  She  taught  part  of  the  time  in  our  own  house.  During 
the  winter  we  were  visited  by  dear  father,  David  Udall,  and 
Aunt  Bebecca  from  Nephi,  and  sister,  Eliza,  from  Mexico, 
remaining  with  us  some  months.  This  birthday  found  me 
toothless,  having  had  them  all  taken  out  in  February  by 
Dr.  Woolford,  preparatory  to  having  some  new  ones. 

March  8,  1905.  Forty-seventh  birthday.  I  spent  the 
day  in  traveling  from  our  ranch  home  ( now  a  post  office  called 
Hunt)  to  Snowflake  in  company  with  brothers  John,  Taylor, 
and  Ross,  who  were  going  home  from  the  Udall  reservoir 
work  to  attend  the  celebration  of  my  father’s  seventy-second 
birthday,  March  9,  1906.  It  was  a  grand  affair,  given  by  the 
ward  to  their  bishop,  who  had  served  them  faithfully  for 
twenty-six  years.  Held  in  the  stake  house,  with  refreshments 
served  to  everyone  present.  The  ward  presented  him  with  a 
large  armchair  for  each  home,  also  a  beautiful  satin  banner 
with  motto,  “John  Hunt,  Bishop  of  Snowflake.  The  right  man 
in  the  right  place.”  There  were  original  songs,  essays,  and 
speeches,  and  everything  went  lovely  and  made  our  father 
feel  well. 

Daughter  Pauline  still  taught  our  district  school.  The 
preceding  year  had  been  a  very  hard  one  on  our  nerves.  We 
were  obliged  to  keep  our  boys  out  of  school  to  drive  mail,  al¬ 
though  they  were  only  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  The 
three  older  boys  (Grover,  David,  and  John  H.)  drove  from 
Holbrook  to  St.  Johns  (seventy  miles)  for  many  months.  In 
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August  our  reservoir  was  washed  out  by  heavy  storms  and  we 
lost  all  our  work  and  our  beautiful  lake  of  water  stored  for 
another  year’s  crop.  We  got  our  grain  off  the  land  before  the 
flood  covered  it,  but  our  garden  (just  ready  to  use)  was  all 
washed  away,  except  cane  from  which  we  made  molasses  after 
the  water  had  run  over  it  for  one  month.  Our  boys  had  the 
high  waters  to  contend  with  in  their  mail-driving  and  had  to 
risk  their  lives  nearly  every  day  in  crossing  rivers  and  flume 
at  Woodruff.  The  heavy  rains  and  floods  continued  all 
through  the  winter  of  1904  and  1905. 

(End  of  Ida’s  entries.) 

I  have  elsewhere  told  of  some  of  our  financial  projects 
which  would  be  incomplete  if  I  failed  to  include  the  con¬ 
tributions  made  by  my  wives  and  daughters  to  the  family 
bank  account.  Ella  and  Ida  were  always  industrious  and 
more  than  willing  to  do  all  they  could  to  lighten  my  finan¬ 
cial  load.  At  Hunt,  Ida  cooked  for  our  family  and  for 
passengers,  during  the  course  of  years  taking  in  hundreds 
of  dollars  from  the  latter.  Ella  boarded  schoolteachers 
and  students  for  many  years  in  St.  Johns.  My  womenfolk 
saved  us  many  dollars  by  looking  after  the  express  and 
passenger  business  incident  to  our  mail  contracts.  At  one 
time  in  the  early  days  Ella  had  a  millinery  shop,  the  first 
in  St.  Johns.  At  another  time  Ida  clerked  and  kept  books 
for  the  branch  store  of  A.C.M.I.  at  Eagar.  As  soon  as  the 
girls  were  old  enough  they  were  prepared  for  teaching 
and  found  schools  at  or  near  home.  Altogether  my  girls 
taught  school  for  some  eighteen  years.  A  good  part  of 
their  salaries  they  pooled  in  the  family  funds  and  it  was 
a  great  help  in  maintaining  our  financial  standing  and 
in  providing  the  cash  necessities  of  our  family  life.  They 
were  glad  to  do  this,  with  one  exception,  that  of  repeatedly 
buying  barbed  wire  with  which  to  “fence  Hunt,”  as 
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Pauline  and  Luella  said,  for  they  had  stood  helplessly  by 
and  seen  their  fences  washed  down  the  creek  or  buried 
in  mud  several  times.  This  was  too  much  for  even  their 
pioneering  spirits. 

In  the  summer  of  1903,  while  Ida  and  Pauline  were 
busy  as  bees  in  Hunt,  Ella  and  her  girls  in  St.  Johns  de¬ 
cided  to  undertake  paying  off  a  $750  debt  hanging  over 
our  city  lot  in  St.  Johns.  I  had  turned  this  property  over 
to  Brother  Joseph  B.  Patterson  as  security  for  money  I  bor¬ 
rowed  from  him  to  settle  some  of  our  outstanding  accounts. 
In  May  after  school  closed,  the  girls  out  of  their  salaries 
paid  Brother  Patterson  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars  and  told  him  of  their  plans  to  pay  off  the  note  that 
summer,  asking  that  he  say  nothing  to  me  about  it.  He 
was  touched  by  the  spirit  of  their  plans  and  when  he  gave 
them  their  receipt  he  took  off  all  interest  due  on  the  note. 
Then  began  a  new  business  in  the  Udall  family  and  in 
the  town— that  of  establishing  an  ice  cream  parlor.  The 
previous  winter  had  been  so  mild  that  there  was  no  ice 
stored  in  St.  Johns,  but  there  had  been  plenty  put  up  by 
Beckers  at  their  store  in  Springerville.  Ella  and  the  girls 
decided  to  have  our  Mexican  mail-driver  bring  to  St.  Johns 
a  hundred  pounds  of  ice  each  day.  They  rented  a  big 
cool  room  in  a  Mexican  house  on  Main  Street  and  opened 
the  parlor,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  townspeople. 
It  was  amusing  to  me  at  first  to  see  them  launching  forth 
with  such  enthusiasm,  but  later  it  worried  me  because 
I  thought  they  were  working  too  hard.  Ella,  of  course, 
was  the  head  manufacturer  and  business  manager.  Our 
Levi,  of  twelve  years,  poor  lad,  was  chief  chore-boy.  The 
ice  cream  was  made  and  frozen  at  home  and  then  ten 
gallons  at  a  time  were  put  into  Levi’s  red  wagon  and 
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hauled  to  the  ice  cream  parlor.  I  often  joked  the  girls 
about  what  they  were  doing  with  all  their  money  and 
then  wound  up  by  saying  I  thought  perhaps  it  was  enough 
for  me  to  know  that  they  looked  prosperous  and  well- 
dressed  and  that  I  had  seen  no  grocery  or  other  store 
bills  all  summer. 

Little  did  I  dream  that  Ella  and  the  girls  were  mak¬ 
ing  substantial  payments  every  week  on  that  note  to 
Brother  Patterson.  When  my  birthday  came  the  following 
September  and  they  presented  me  with  the  cancelled  $750 
note  and  the  deed  to  our  much-loved  city  lot  my  surprise 
was  so  complete  that  my  knees  shook  and  T  could  not 
find  my  voice. 

In  July  1906,  after  the  floods  in  Hunt  of  the  previous 
year  had  washed  away  our  financial  prospects,  Ella  pro¬ 
posed  that  we  temporarily  close  our  home  in  St.  Johns 
and  that  she  and  the  girls  go  to  Holbrook  to  make  a  home 
for  the  boys  at  the  end  of  the  mail  line.  That  year  the 
government  schedule  was  so  arranged  that  the  older  boys 
spent  their  nights  in  Hunt  and  Holbrook.  Ella  thought 
that  perhaps  by  going  to  Holbrook,  she  and  the  girls 
might  do  something  in  a  financial  way  to  help  us  along. 
It  seemed  the  wise  thing  to  act  on  Ella’s  plan  and  very 
soon  they  moved  to  Holbrook.  Almost  immediately  after 
they  reached  there  the  proprietor  of  the  Apache  Hotel 
asked  them  to  lease  his  property  for  a  year  and  operate 
the  hotel.  With  much  reluctance  I  consented  to  their 
taking  his  offer.  Then  began  another  strenuous  year  for 
them.  Pauline  and  Luella  taught  school  the  next  winter. 
Pearl  and  Erma  assisted  their  mother  in  the  hotel  and 
again  Levi  was  the  “porter,’  “chore  boy,”  and  head  “dish 
washer.” 
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Strangers  marveled  at  the  dignity  with  which  my 
womenfolk  did  this  work.  Very  soon  the  hotel  was  known 
for  its  homelike  atmosphere  and  good  cooking  and  it 
became  very  popular.  Many  “drummers”  as  well  as  tour¬ 
ists  stayed  there  overnight  or  for  a  few  days.  Holbrook 
was  a  commercial  center  and  the  main  point  from  which 
to  visit  the  Petrified  Forest.  Ella  ran  the  hotel  for  the 
year  and  it  paid  well.  It  made  it  possible  to  refurnish  our 
home  with  carpets  and  furniture  and  many  needed  things. 
During  that  year  in  Holbrook  our  family  naturally  did 
missionary  work  in  allaying  the  prejudice  against  the  Mor¬ 
mon  people,  and  Ella  accomplished  the  primary  object 
of  making  a  home  for  our  mail-driving  sons. 

[  Note  by  Pearl:  I  cherish  a  memory  of  childhood 
about  father  s  drawing  plans  for  a  home  to  be  built  on  our 
lot  in  St.  Johns.  It  was  a  little  pastime  of  his  and  we 
edged  in  on  it.  One  day  especially,  when  a  March  wind 
was  raging  in  Round  Valley,  we  all  stayed  home  from 
school  and  father  didn’t  work.  As  we  sat  around  the  big 
center  table  in  front  of  our  corner  fireplace,  father  drew 
plans  to  order— “a  big  living  room  with  a  fireplace  and 
bay  windows,  plenty  of  bedrooms  for  all  of  us  and  our 
Conference  company,  every  bedroom  with  a  fireplace 
in  it,  and  porches  galore!”  Yes,  through  many  years  be¬ 
fore  1912  we  built  many  houses  on  paper  for  our  loved 
lot  in  St.  Johns.  ] 

#  #  # 

We  had  been  blessed  with  a  succession  of  good  crops 
in  Hunt  and  prospects  in  St.  Johns  were  bright,  so  we 
decided  to  build  our  long-dreamed-of  home  in  St.  Johns, 
a  two-story  California  bungalow  of  gray  cement  brick 
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and  stained  shingles.  A  Los  Angeles  architect  furnished 
the  plans  and  specifications.  The  family  agreed  that  the 
house  must  be  large  enough  to  make  us  all  comfortable 
and  to  take  care  of  visiting  friends  from  time  to  time; 
also  that  it  must  be  modem  and  substantial— a  “mon¬ 
ument,”  the  children  said,  to  our  efforts  in  pioneering. 

We  arranged  with  contractor  George  W.  Williams 
of  Thatcher  to  supervise  the  construction.  Our  four  older 
boys  were  at  liberty  and  anxious  to  help  in  every  way 
possible.  It  was  necessary  for  us  to  import  the  building 
material  and  for  many  months  one  or  more  of  the  boys 
with  freight  wagons  were  on  the  road  between  Holbrook 
and  St.  Johns  hauling  cement,  lumber,  shingles  and  hard¬ 
ware.  It  was  a  tremendous  task.  The  boys  under  Brother 
Williams’  direction  made  all  the  cement  brick  on  the 
ground  near  the  building  site;  they  “tended”  the  mason 
and  the  plasterers;  they  helped  with  the  carpenter  work 
and  laid  most  of  the  shingles  and  the  floors.  That  summer 
Pearl  had  come  from  Thatcher  where  she  had  been  prac¬ 
ticing  osteopathy  and  took  over  the  cooking  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  household,  for  neither  Ella  nor  Ida  was  equal 
to  the  job  and  the  other  girls  were  married  and  living  in 
homes  of  their  own. 

In  the  autumn  Ella  underwent  a  serious  operation 
in  Los  Angeles.  Pearl  went  there  to  be  with  her  mother 
at  the  time  and  was  permitted  by  those  in  charge  to  stay 
with  her  day  and  night.  This  happened  at  Conference 
time  and  the  people  of  our  stake  voluntarily  fasted  and 
prayed  for  her  on  the  day  of  the  operation.  The  Lord 
heard  our  prayers  and  Ella  made  a  good  and  rapid  recov¬ 
ery  under  the  good  care  of  her  surgeon  and  of  Dr.  Garl 
H.  Pace  and  Luella,  who  were  living  in  Los  Angeles. 
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We  moved  into  our  new  house  in  the  spring  of  1912 
and  it  has  been  home  to  us  ever  since,  even  when  circum¬ 
stances  have  taken  us  away  from  it.  It  is  comfortable, 
spacious  and  beautiful.  It  has  been  my  cherished  dream 
to  have  the  house  free  from  debt  and  1  am  thankful  to 
say  that  we  do  not  owe  a  dollar  on  it  now.  The  home 
truly  stands  as  a  “monument”  to  our  years  of  effort  in  build¬ 
ing  up  St.  Johns,  and  what  I  deem  more  important,  it  be¬ 
speaks  the  solidarity  of  our  family  circle. 

I  think  no  one  in  the  family  enjoyed  the  new  home 
more  than  Ida.  She  appreciated  being  near  the  Academy 
where  the  younger  sons  were  in  school.  Almost  every 
morning  at  the  assembly  hour  she  sat  on  the  porch  or  by 
an  open  window  and  listened  to  the  music  of  the  band 
or  the  choir  in  which  her  boys  were  participating.  Her 
love  for  all  the  children  recognized  no  apparent  difference 
between  her  own  and  Ellas.  This  was  exemplified  the 
night  following  an  election  in  1914  when  her  son,  John  H., 
and  Ella  s  son,  Levi,  had  awkwardly  been  placed  as  oppo¬ 
nents  on  different  tickets,  each  running  for  the  same 
office.  (Clerk  of  Superior  Court.)  I  came  home  in  the 
early  morning  hours  after  the  election  count  had  been 
made  and  going  to  Ida’s  room  said,  “mother,  your  son  is 
elected.”  Rousing  herself  she  sat  up  in  bed  and  asked, 
“which  one,  father?”  When  it  proved  to  be  John  H.,  she 
was  so  glad  that  Levi  was  only  a  few  votes  behind. 

Ida  lived  only  three  years  after  the  new  home  was 
completed.  On  April  26,  1915,  she  passed  quietly  to  the 
“Great  Beyond.”  She  was  visiting  at  the  time  with  Pauline 
and  Asahel  in  Hunt.  They  had  cared  for  her  tenderly 
at  intervals  throughout  her  years  of  affliction.  At  various 
times  during  these  latter  years  she  admonished  her  chil- 
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dren  to  live  the  Gospel  and  always  to  appreciate  their 
birth  in  the  holy  order  of  marriage  and  to  honor  me  as 
their  father  and  a  servant  of  Cod.  She  told  them  to  love 
each  other  and  all  their  brothers  and  sisters  and  above 
all  to  be  kind  and  ever  grateful  to  Aunt  Ella  who  had 
been  so  untiring  and  so  unselfish  in  her  care  of  them  and 
their  afflicted  mother. 

Fervently  I  thank  my  Heavenly  Father  for  the  com¬ 
panionship  and  love  of  my  dear  Ida  and  for  the  splendid 
family  which  she  bore  me— one  faithful  daughter  and 
five  stalwart  sons.  I  thank  Ella  for  being  true  to  me  and 
Ida  and  all  our  children.  In  the  realm  of  family  affection 
Ella  and  Ida  stood  the  major  test  that  plural  marriage 
has  to  offer.  Each  mother  gained  and  held  the  love  of 
the  other’s  children.  Each  one  was  loyal  to  me  and  taught 
our  sons  and  daughters  to  love  and  honor  me  as  their 
father  and  through  their  training  our  children  seemed 
to  yield  obedience  easily. 

Certainly  there  were  trials  and  sorrows  in  those  first 
years  of  plural  family  life,  but  the  richness  of  our  com¬ 
pensation  overshadows  all  the  heartaches,  even  of  those 
days  when  I  was  in  prison;  Ida  on  the  underground,  and 
dear  Ella  alone  caring  day  and  night  for  our  little  sick 
Mary  for  months  before  she  died. 

About  two  weeks  before  Ida’s  death  the  Lyman  Dam 
gave  way  and  our  country  sustained  a  terrible  tragedy. 
Six  lives  were  lost.  Some  Mexican  people  were  left  home¬ 
less.  St.  Johns  and  vicinity  were  once  more  high  and  dry 
with  only  alkaline  water  running  through  the  Little  Colo¬ 
rado  River.  The  reservoir  represented  a  fortune  in  capital 
that  came  from  the  Denver  interests  and  all  that  our  own 
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people  had  to  give  in  labor  and  money  over  a  period  of 
years  now  became  a  total  loss. 

I  received  many  letters  from  good  friends  at  that 
time.  One  letter  I  copy  here.  It  illustrates  a  comforting 
thing  in  human  nature  because  the  man  who  wrote  it 
was  at  one  time  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Mormon  people 
and  when  he  came  to  know  us  and  we  to  know  him,  we 
became  true  friends  as  this  letter  will  attest: 

Ganado,  Arizona 

It  is  with  great  sorrow  that  I  heard  of  the  death  of  your 
wife.  Allow  me  to  sympathize  with  you  in  your  bereavement. 

It  is  so  very  strange  that  so  many  trials  have  come  to  you 
all  at  once.  The  loss  of  your  wife,  paramount  above  all;  the 
loss  of  the  Lyman  Dam  to  the  people  of  St.  Johns,  which  must 
make  your  heart  bleed  for  them;  also  the  property  loss  to 
yourself  personally,  which  your  generous  heart,  I  know,  feels 
less  than  the  loss  to  your  people  to  whom  you  have  been  an 
adviser  and  really  their  guardian  angel  in  so  many  ways. 
Excuse  the  expression.  I  could  not  find  a  more  appropriate 
word.  Words  are  superfluous  to  try  to  express  to  you  how 
I  feel  for  you  and  yours. 

I  hope  sometime  before  too  long  to  pay  a  short  visit  to 
St.  Johns  and  hope  to  see  you  personally. 

Give  my  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Udall  and  all  your  children, 
and  express  my  sympathy  and  good  wishes  to  your  people. 
Say  to  them  that  with  a  little  effort  they  ought  to  be  able  to 
get  more  state  aid  and  if  possible  aid  from  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment,  in  rebuilding  the  dam. 

With  the  best  of  wishes  for  all  and  with  the  hope  that 
He  who  looks  after  the  welfare  of  all,  will  smooth  a  path  of 
prosperity  for  all  the  people  of  St.  Johns,  I  remain,  ever  your 
friend, 

(Signed)  J.  L.  Hubbell 

Within  a  month  after  Ida’s  death  we  were  called 
upon  to  mourn  again.  We  lost  Ruth  (Kimball)  Udall, 
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John  H.’s  beautiful  young  wife.  She  left  one  little  son, 
Nicholas,  who  was  less  than  two  years  old.  John  H.  rented 
his  own  home  very  soon  after  Ruth’s  death  and  he  and 
his  baby  came  to  live  with  us. 

The  next  important  event  in  our  lives  came  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  World  War.  Our  sons,  David  and  Jesse, 
my  brother  Joseph’s  son,  Gaius,  and  our  son-in-law,  Dr. 
Garland  H.  Pace,  went  into  the  service.  We  visited  our 
sons  while  they  were  encamped  and  before  they  went 
overseas— David  in  San  Diego  and  Jesse  with  Gaius  in 
Camp  Cody,  New  Mexico.  Garland  was  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Medical  Corps  at  Camp  Fremont,  California.  He  con¬ 
tracted  influenza  and  for  weeks  lay  at  death’s  door.  The 
Armistice  was  signed  before  he  recovered.  We  can  say 
but  little  about  those  dreadful  days  except  to  voice  our 
gratitude  that  our  boys  were  preserved  to  return  safely 
to  us.  Our  three  Udall  boys  were  in  France  for  one  year; 
none  of  them  had  to  go  to  the  front.  David  remained  an¬ 
other  six  months  with  the  Army  of  Occupation  in  Germany. 

We  succeeded  in  sending  only  three  of  our  boys  on 
missions;  the  two  older  boys,  Grover  and  David,  and  our 
youngest  son,  Don.  The  fact  that  all  of  the  other  boys  did 
not  have  this  chance  is  still  a  source  of  regret  to  us,  for 
everyone  of  them  desired  a  mission.  Had  there  been  fewer 
dams  wash  out  I  think  each  son  would  have  had  that 
opportunity.  As  parents  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  all  of  our  children  are  rendering  service  in  the  Church 
and  in  civic  capacities.  We  bless  them  for  it. 

In  April  1922,  Apostle  Rudger  Clawson,  President 
of  the  Quorum  of  Twelve,  reorganized  the  St.  Johns  Stake 
of  Zion.  I  had  often  told  the  presiding  brethren  to  re¬ 
lease  me  at  any  time  they  might  see  fit.  It  now  seemed 
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good  to  us  to  lie  relieved  of  the  complicated  responsibil¬ 
ities  we  had  carried  so  many  years. 

Our  son,  Levi,  was  called  to  succeed  me.  We  were 
very  happy  in  this  opportunity  that  came  to  him  for  we 
knew  that  it  would  be  for  his  development  and  we  felt 
that  he  would  fill  the  position  with  honor.  I  have  watched 
the  growth  and  work  in  our  slake  with  great  jov. 

After  some  thought  I  decided  to  see  what  1  could 
do  in  dry-farming  our  land  west  of  town.  Those  who  have 
had  public  responsibilities  realize  the  difficulties  of  re¬ 
adjustment  to  private  life.  I  am  honest  when  1  say  that 
1  was  happy  to  be  released  from  my  public  work.  I  am 
honest  also  when  I  say  it  was  difficult  to  adjust  myself 
to  the  change.  I  felt  a  loneliness— a  lostness  for  something 
definite  and  important  to  do.  My  work  on  the  farm  “saved 
the  day’  for  me.  With  the  help  of  Joe  Salazar,  during 
several  seasons  1  planted  shade  trees  and  alfalfa,  and 
several  crops  of  sugar  cane  from  which  I  made  some  very 
good  molasses.  My  girls  called  it  “Sunshine  Sorghum. 
Very  often  during  all  those  busy  davs  mother  would  sav 
to  me  in  the  evening,  “well,  David,  how  have  you  been 
today?  and  usually  the  reply  would  be,  “as  happy  as  a 
lark  for  the  alfalfa  is  growing  and  the  farm  looks  fine.” 

Poor,  dear  Ella!  One  night  as  we  were  returning  from 
the  farm  she  was  thrown  out  of  a  Ford  car  and  her  right 
arm  and  wrist  were  broken  in  several  different  places. 
After  a  short  period  of  extreme  suffering  she  went  to  Salt 
Lake  City  where  Garl  and  Pearl  could  look  after  her. 
Good  surgeons  there  told  the  family  that  from  a  study  of 
the  X-ray  plates  there  seemed  to  be  little  hope  that  she 
would  have  good  use  of  her  wrist  and  hand  again.  Thanks 
to  our  faith  in  the  blessings  of  the  Lord,  to  Ella’s  courage, 
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and  to  Pearl’s  patience  in  treating  her  for  many  months, 
she  made  a  very  good  recovery  and  has  had  the  use  of  her 
hand  for  these  many  years. 

BUSINESS  ACTIVITIES 

Reservoir  Building: 

Reservoirs  had  to  be  built  to  maintain  the  Mormon 
people  in  Arizona  and  farming  was  primarily  my  vocation 
in  life.  In  those  early  days  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state,  with  no  engineers  and  in  our  own  way— for  we  did 
most  of  the  work  by  ourselves— we  stopped  the  water 
from  going  to  the  sea.  We  had  no  government  help  and 
but  little  Church  help.  The  government  did  not  want  to 
put  its  money  into  a  proposition  as  uncertain  as  impound¬ 
ing  water  in  a  country  subject  to  such  extremes  of  droughts 
and  floods.  The  building  of  the  reservoirs  in  Apache 
County,  by  which  means  the  reclamation  of  land  was  made 
possible,  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in 
my  practical  life.  In  St.  Johns,  first  came  the  Little  Res¬ 
ervoir,  and  the  Padre  Reservoir,  as  we  first  called  it,  built 
in  the  early  and  middle  1880’s.  Then  the  "Rig  Reservoir” 
at  Salado  Springs,  completed  about  19G0,  was  washed 
away  in  1905.  Then  the  rebuilding  of  that  and  selling, 
or  merging  into  the  Lyman  Reservoir  in  1909-1910.  Then 
the  loss  of  that  dam  in  1915,  and  the  rebuilding  of  it  again. 

At  one  time,  the  Church  made  a  gift  to  the  saints 
of  St.  Johns  of  $2500,  with  which  we  bought  wheel  scrap¬ 
ers.  Later,  when  the  Lyman  Irrigation  Company  was  or¬ 
ganized,  we  received  credit  from  it  for  the  moneys  thus 
expended. 

During  the  years  we  lived  in  Round  Valley  a  portion 
of  each  year  was  spent  with  men  and  teams  working  on 
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irrigation  projects  on  llie  upper  reaches  of  the  Little  Colo¬ 
rado  River.  Near  Greer  will  be  found  the  cluster  of  small 
lakes  known  locally  as  the  “Bunch  Reservoir,’  the  “Tun¬ 
nel  Reservoir  and  the  “River  Reservoir  (or  Number 
Three),  which  we  aided  in  constructing  or  rebuilding 
under  the  able  direction  of  Bishop  George  H.  Crosby. 


Our  Gentile  friends  from  Denver  came  to  the  country 
in  1909  intending  to  turn  Hunt  Valley  into  a  reservoir. 
They  approached  me  on  the  subject  of  selling  our  prop- 
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ertv  in  Hunt  for  that  project.  I  told  them  of  the  reservoir 
possibilities  above  St.  Johns  in  connection  with  the  St. 
Johns  Reservoir.  After  an  investigation  they  decided  to 
spend  their  efforts  and  money  on  the  St.  Johns  proposition 
and  organized  the  “Lyman  Land  Company  and  the  “Ly¬ 
man  Irrigation  Company,”  giving  our  original  company 
stock  for  our  holdings  in  the  latter  company,  and  our 
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people  contributed  labor.  The  Denver  capitalists  owned 
three-fifths  of  the  stock  and  the  local  people  two-fifths. 
It  first  cost  $250,000.  It  was  rebuilt  after  the  dam  washed 
out  in  the  flood  of  1915,  by  loans  aggregating  $750,000 
from  the  State  of  Arizona.  Half  of  the  indebtedness  to 
the  state  was  ultimately  cancelled  by  legislative  action 
upon  the  theory  that  the  state,  having  taken  over  the 
management  of  reconstruction  was  responsible  for  the 
excess  cost.  ( Udall  v.  State  Loan  Board ,  35  Ariz.  1.) 

After  moving  to  Hunt  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  we, 
in  company  with  our  associates,  materially  aided  in  build¬ 
ing  and  rebuilding  the  “Udall  Reservoir”  (commonly 
called  Zion’s  Lake)  on  the  Little  Colorado  River,  some 
ten  miles  above  Hunt.  The  breaking  of  the  reservoir  above 
St.  Johns  in  the  wet  years  of  1905  and  1915  washed  out 
this  dam,  leaving  our  farming  lands  high  and  dry. 

Ventures  in  Sheep  Business: 

In  1886,  a  few  weeks  after  my  return  from  Detroit 
Prison,  Sol  Barth  greeted  me  one  morning  with  this  ques¬ 
tion,  “Bishop,  how  would  you  like  to  go  into  the  sheep 
business?”  I  replied,  “Sol,  you  know  I  am  broke  and  could 
not  consider  such  a  thing  because  I  have  no  money.”  He 
said,  “It  won’t  take  any  money.  You  can  get  them  on 
time— 8,000  head  at  $1.75  per  head  for  old  sheep  and  $1 
per  head  for  the  young  ones,  with  interest  at  six  or  eight 
per  cent.” 

I  made  the  bargain  with  him  and  was  reminded  of 
President  John  Taylor’s  promise  to  me  in  a  letter  received 
in  prison  saying  that  because  of  my  imprisonment  I  would 
not  lose  the  confidence  of  people.  I  wrote  John  and  Tommy 
Stewart  (Ella’s  brothers)  about  the  deal.  They  came  from 
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Kanab  to  investigate  the  matter  and  we  formed  a  partner¬ 
ship  and  took  the  sheep.  A  little  later,  not  liking  the  coun¬ 
try,  they  took  two-thirds  of  the  herd  to  the  Buckskin  Moun¬ 
tains.  Then  my  brother,  Joseph,  came  into  the  business 
with  me. 

Soon  after  that,  our  prospects  were  ruined  when 
President  Cleveland  s  low  tariff  lowered  the  value  of  wool 
and  sheep.0  We  had  one  extremely  annoying  experience 
after  Barth  Brothers  sold  our  notes  to  Lowenthal  and  Myer 
in  Albuquerque.  Through  unscrupulous  sharp  practice 
the  latter  brought  us  into  litigation  which  hung  fire  for 
years.  It  was  very  expensive  for  11s,  but  was  finally  set¬ 
tled  by  the  court  in  our  favor. 

In  1888  we  turned  over  our  interest  in  the  sheep  to 
Henry  Huning  as  first  payment  on  the  old  Mill  Farm 
near  Springerville.  Eight  or  ten  years  later  I  tried  the 
sheep  business  again  in  partnership  with  John  P.  Wimmer. 
The  seasons  and  other  things  were  against  11s,  and  again 
the  sheep  business  proved  unprofitable  to  me. 

Carrying  the  United  States  Mail: 

July  1,  1881,  Miles  P.  Romney  and  I  took  a  U.  S.  mail 
sub-contract  from  Sol  Barth,  to  carry  the  mail  from  Ft. 
Wingate,  New  Mexico  to  Ft.  Apache,  Arizona,  a  distance 
of  two  hundred  miles,  two  trips  per  week  at  $5,000  per 
year.  During  that  year  we  had  the  heaviest  rains  and 
the  deepest  snows  ever  known  in  our  country.  Mother 
reminds  me  that  it  rained  forty  days  in  succession  in  the 
autumn.  The  route  was  from  Ft.  Wingate  by  the  Zurii 
Village  to  St.  Johns,  then  by  the  Romney  Ranch,  the 

0  Incidentally,  this  financial  reverse  may  have  been  instrumental  in  making 
staunch  Republicans  out  of  the  “Udall  Brothers.” 
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Mineral  and  Cooley  s  Ranch  to  Ft.  Apache.  The  trip 
was  made  on  horseback  and  we  were  delayed  by  the 
roads,  and  often  could  not  get  through  on  time.  There 
was  a  strong  anti-Mormon  feeling  in  the  country.  This 
was  manifested  by  the  postmasters  at  the  government 
posts  who  recommended  unfair  fines  on  us.  We  lost  heav¬ 
ily  in  the  deal,  $1,000  each,  but  the  experience  started  me 
in  the  mail-contracting  business  and  for  nearly  forty  years 
thereafter  I  had  mail  contracts  with  the  government. 

My  second  contract  was  from  Navajo  Springs  to  St. 
Johns  and  another  at  the  same  time  from  Holbrook  to 
Snowflake.  Thereafter,  beginning  about  1896-1897  the 
contract  was  from  Holbrook  to  St.  Johns  and  on  to  Spring- 
erville.  For  a  brief  time  we  carried  the  mail  to  Alpine 
from  Springerville,  and  also  from  Springerville  to  Lee 
Valley,  now  Greer.  Until  about  1910,  when  we  tried 
White  trucks  and  just  before  we  began  using  Fords,  the 
mail  was  carried  by  buckboard  from  the  railroad  to  St. 
Johns  and  from  there  over  several  years’  period,  the  mail 
was  carried  in  a  two-wheel  cart  drawn  by  one  horse  from 
St.  Johns  to  Springerville.  The  man  who  stayed  with  us 
longest  as  a  driver  was  faithful  Isaac  Thomas,  who  drove 
from  Navajo  to  St.  Johns  and  from  Holbrook  to  St.  Johns 
and  back  for  nearly  twenty  years— always  prompt,  always 
loyal.  We  could  scarcely  have  carried  mail  without  him. 

As  soon  as  my  own  boys  were  old  enough  (and  at 
times  we  had  to  stretch  a  point  to  let  them  help  before 
they  were  sixteen),  they  did  much  of  the  driving  between 
Holbrook  and  St.  Johns.  Grover,  David,  John  H.,  Levi, 
Jesse,  Gilbert,  and  Don,  each  in  his  turn  was  a  “mail- 
puncher.”  We  did  not  make  big  money,  but  it  was  money 
and  the  business  kept  us  in  closer  touch  with  the  outside 
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world  than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible.  It  gave 
my  boys  work  and  splendid  training  in  dependability  and 
resourcefulness,  it  encouraged  initiative  in  them  too,  and 
played  a  part  in  developing  their  characters.  They  carried 
the  responsibility  of  men  while  they  were  only  in  their 
middle  teens.  At  times  our  neighbors  criticized  us  for 
bidding  so  low  on  the  route  from  Holbrook  to  Eagar,  but 
we  had  to  bid  low  in  order  to  get  the  contract.  We  could 
afford  to  bid  lower  than  the  others  because  we  grew  the 
hay  and  grain  for  our  horses  most  of  the  time  and  for 
many  years  had  Hunt  as  our  half-way  station. 

The  securing  of  bondsmen  for  the  heavy  bonds  re¬ 
quired  gave  us  much  anxiety,  but  we  lived  up  to  our  con¬ 
tracts  by  carrying  the  mail  daily  and,  as  much  as  possible, 
on  schedule  year  after  year,  thus  giving  satisfaction  to 
our  bondsmen  and  to  the  government. 

I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  few  citizens  in  this 
United  States  have  had  an  experience  in  the  mail-contract¬ 
ing  business  that  would  match  ours— so  many  years,  such 
extremes  of  long,  continued  drought,  making  horse  feed 
scarce  and  expensive,  and  like  years  of  floods  and  washouts 
and  dangers  incident  to  crossing  swollen  streams,  wallow¬ 
ing  through  deep  snows  and  often  spending  many  extra 
hours  in  making  a  trip.  When  these  dangers  came  to  our 
young  sons  and  other  drivers  employed  by  us,  the  mothers 
had  much  to  worry  them.  Often  it  was  very  trying  to  the 
whole  family,  especially  when  the  schedule  required  day 
and  night  work  seven  days  a  week.  Sunday  driving  was 
always  a  trial  to  us  as  parents,  for  we  believed  in  observ¬ 
ing  the  Sabbath,  but  we  had  to  meet  government  require¬ 
ments.  Thank  the  Lord,  in  all  our  mail-driving  experience 
we  had  but  few  accidents.  We  lost  by  death  David  Padilla, 
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a  Mexican  driver,  on  a  dark  stormy  night.  Apparently— 
from  the  tracks  of  the  man,  the  horse  and  the  cart— the 
driver  had  lost  the  road  and  driven  to  the  edge  of  a  vol¬ 
canic  cliff  near  Walnut  Grove  (Richville)  when  the  horse 
stood  still  and  would  not  go  on  and  the  boy  got  out  of 
the  cart  and  walked  around  to  the  horse  s  head  to  lead  it 
and  fell  off  the  cliff  to  his  death.  This  accident  led  to 
day-time  service,  a  thing  we  had  often  requested  of  the 
government. 

Some  of  our  contracts  ran  too  low  in  price,  this  being 
especially  true  during  the  world  war,  when  horse  feed 
was  very  high  in  price.  The  government  always  held  to 
the  rigid  rules  though  these  rules  permitted  leniency  if 
the  postmasters  reported  our  efforts  favorably.  After  my 
first  contract,  the  postmasters  were  friendly  and  made 
true  and  fair  reports. 

Along  with  the  mail  business  we  carried  express  and 
passengers.  This  brought  us  in  contact  with  the  traveling 
public.  Over  the  line  passed  lawyers,  judges,  politicians, 
schoolteachers,  government  officials  in  many  lines,  travel¬ 
ing  salesmen  and  last  but  perhaps  most  important,  Church 
officials.  This  gave  our  boys  an  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  many  of  our  leaders  and  occasionally 
to  meet  ministers  and  priests  of  other  Churches.  The 
Catholic  Priest  at  St.  Johns  had  an  annual  free  pass  over 
our  lines.  In  the  main,  the  boys  were  thrown  with  high- 
class  people.  Often  we  were  able  to  assist,  comfort  and 
cheer  the  sick  and  needy  among  us  by  transporting  them 
without  charge  to  and  from  the  railroad.  For  some  years 
we  kept  a  home-hotel  in  Hunt  where  passengers  stayed 
with  us  overnight.  The  money  received  from  them  helped 
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the  family  bank  account  to  the  amount  of  hundreds  of 
dollars  annually. 

Ella  and  Ida  did  their  full  part  in  maintaining  the 
mail  driving,  the  passengers  and  express  business.  With¬ 
out  their  cooperation  we  should  have  failed.  They  kept 
the  little  boys  on  the  job  of  feeding  and  watering  mail 
horses,  and  that  was  not  easy  either  in  St.  Johns  or  Hunt. 
They  cooked  for  passengers  and  provided  clean  and  com¬ 
fortable  beds  for  them.  They  assisted  with  making  up 
monthly  statements  and  bookkeeping.  Day  after  day 
they  provided  lunches  for  their  sons.  One  year,  1906-7, 
Ella  lived  in  Holbrook  primarily  to  provide  a  home  for 
our  lads  who  had  to  spend  the  night  in  that  town  which 
in  those  days  was  none  too  desirable  an  environment  for 
growing  boys.  My  dear  wives  worked  too  hard  and  I 
grieved  over  that  fact  throughout  all  those  busy  years. 
My  callings  in  the  Church  took  much  of  my  time.  Ella 
and  Ida  were  always  loyal  to  the  cause  and  encouraged 
me  to  discharge  my  Church  duties  honorably,  even  when 
the  burden  fell  most  heavily  on  them.  I  hope  and  feel 
they  understood  and  forgave  me  for  letting  them  carry 
such  heavy  burdens.  I  think  they  knew  I  did  all  I  could 
to  carry  my  share  of  the  load. 


Over  a  period  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  there  were 
frequent  goings  and  comings  in  our  family.  Going  away 
to  school,  coming  back,  going  on  missions  and  returning. 
(How  I  have  regretted  that  we  could  not  have  sent  every 
son  on  a  mission. )  Then  came  the  wedding  trips  to  and 
from  Salt  Lake  City,  for  all  of  our  eleven  children  were 
married  in  the  Temple  there.  These  trips,  with  my  own 
regular  visits  to  the  General  Conferences  and  occasionally 
trips  made  by  Ella  and  Ida  to  Utah  as  well  as  to  Cali- 
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fornia,  brought  into  good  use  and  with  no  extra  expense 
to  us  our  buckboard  or  auto  service  to  and  from  the  rail¬ 
road.  It  was  some  compensation  to  us  for  the  sacrifices 
we  had  made  in  keeping  the  mail-line  going. 

Much  may  be  read  between  these  lines.  An  analysis 
of  our  mail-contracting  business  would  reveal  the  inner 
feelings,  the  ideals  and  motives  of  our  hearts.  At  some 
future  time  someone  else  may  add  to  this  little  chapter. 
I  have  sketched  only  a  background  for  much  that  might 
be  written. 

Nebo  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company: 

I  enjoyed  establishing  it  in  the  years  of  1911-12.  We— 
John  P.  Rothlisberger  and  my  sons  and  I— purchased  an 
old  building  put  up  years  before  and  known  as  the  “Ex- 
celsis  Roller  Mill”  site.  It  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Little  Colo¬ 
rado  in  the  northeast  corner  of  town.  We  put  in  some 
good  machinery  which  was  run  by  water  power  conveyed 
from  the  Little  Reservoir  through  the  St.  Johns  Irrigation 
Company’s  canal.  To  make  the  water  power  greater  we 
raised  the  dam  of  the  Little  Reservoir,  improved  and 
straightened  the  canal  and  put  a  concrete  dam  in  the 
river  at  a  point  above  town.  This  was  to  our  advantage 
and  it  also  improved  the  irrigation  system  and  has  been 
of  lasting  benefit  to  the  community. 

We  wired  a  good  many  of  the  homes  and  delivered 
electricity  to  them  at  certain  hours  in  the  evening.  All 
lights  went  off  at  11:30  p.m.  It  was  a  difficult  piece  of 
pioneering,  not  very  popular  at  first.  In  1915  the  Lyman 
Dam  broke  and  interrupted  operation,  and  broke  many 
of  the  people  in  town.  Then  came  the  war  with  its  prob¬ 
lems  and  economies.  Again  one  of  my  projects  failed, 
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and  in  1922  I  sold  out  to  Brother  Rothlisberger  for  $3,000, 
taking  a  loss  of  an  equal  amount. 

[  Pearl  s  comment:  On  one  of  my  summer  visits  to 
the  folks,  father  proudly  took  me  over  to  “Nebo”  (how 
he  loved  that  name),  to  show  me  the  electric  plant.  For 
a  year  or  two  most  of  the  time  he  attended  to  the  running 
of  it  and  stayed  there  nights  to  save  walking  home  about 
midnight  in  the  dark  after  the  lights  were  turned  off. 
His  couch-bed  was  made  up  and  the  Church  works  and 
some  magazines  were  on  a  stand  beside  it.  I  remarked 
on  the  tidiness  of  the  place  and  he  said,  yes,  he  had  always 
liked  things  tidy  and  had  tried  to  teach  his  boys  that  way 
in  their  camps  and  bunks  on  the  road  or  reservoir,  but  he 
thought  he  had  not  done  too  good  a  job.  To  this  day 
father  is  very  proud  of  the  arc  light  he  placed  near  the  old 
home  which  he  liked  to  call  the  “Elms.”  I  said,  “Father, 
dear,  you  are  true  to  yourself— always  endeavoring  to  give 
your  people  light.”  He  smiled.  ] 
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CHAPTER  IX 

Miscellaneous  Items  of  Historical  Value 
Wagon  in  which  President  Brigham  Young  arrived  in  Utah 


hen  john  w.  young  made  the  trip  to  Moencopie 
Indian  Village  in  northern  Arizona,  he  drove  the  very 
same  wagon  in  which  his  father  was  riding  when  he  first 
viewed  Salt  Lake  Valley  and  uttered  the  prophetic  words, 
"This  is  the  place.’  John  W.  later  drove  this  wagon  to 
Apache  County  and  abandoned  it  at  the  Windmill  Ranch 
belonging  to  Ammon  Tenney,  about  twenty-five  miles 
northeast  of  St.  Johns,  considering  it  as  just  an  old  worn- 
out  wagon. 

During  my  first  year  in  St.  Johns  (1880)  I  learned  of 
the  whereabouts  and  history  of  this  wagon,  and  that  it 
was  in  danger  of  being  dismantled  and  carried  away  by 
passing  Indians.  I  hired  a  man  to  go  out  with  a  team  of 
oxen  and  bring  this  wagon  to  St.  Johns.  We  built  a  shed 
for  it  on  the  tithing  lot  where  it  was  stored.  In  1897,  the 
year  of  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  the  Church,  a  call  was  sent 
out  for  all  pioneer  relics  to  be  sent  in  to  Church  head¬ 
quarters.  I  notified  them  that  this  old  historic  wagon 
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BRIGHAM  YOUNG  WAGON 

mention  made  of  the  fact  that  the  wagon  was  taken  to 

Arizona,  nor  of  its  return  bv  me. 

*  * 

President  Wilford  Woodruff 

Th  is  sketch  of  President  Woodruff  will  pertain  to  his 
journeyings  and  ministry  in  Arizona  in  the  years  1879 
and  1880. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1879  Wilford  Woodruff  and 
Erastus  Snow  left  St.  George,  Utah,  for  Arizona,  going 


was  in  St.  Johns,  Arizona.  The  committee  sent  ten  dollars 
to  cover  the  cost  of  crating  the  wagon,  and  Elijah  N.  Free¬ 
man,  one  of  the  first  pioneers,  hauled  it  over  to  the  rail¬ 
road  at  Navajo  Station  where  it  was  shipped  to  Salt  Lake 
City.  For  many  years  it  was  in  the  museum  of  relics  at 
the  Utah  State  Capitol  Building.  It  is  now  in  the  Pioneer 
M  emorial  Museum  located  near  said  Capitol  Building. 
For  some  reason  unknown  to  me  there  was  never  any 
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by  way  of  Moencopie  (near  Tuba  City),  which  was  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  Indian  Mission  for  Arizona  and  New  Mex¬ 
ico. 

The  following  extracts  I  have  had  copied  from  Pres¬ 
ident  Woodruffs  Journal  in  the  Church  Historian’s 
Library: 

April  17,  1879.  We  left  Moen  Copy  (sic)  to  visit  the 
San  Francisco  Mountains.  We  drove  to  Little  Colorado — the 
first  time  I  ever  saw  that  river.  John  W.  Young,  William  Gib¬ 
bons  and  myself  forded  the  river. 

Gleanings  from  Journal,  August  13,  1879.  President  Wood¬ 
ruff  visited  Round  Valley,  staying  with  Brother  Christoph- 
erson  and  ‘'went  up  the  creek  with  Jacob  Hamblin  and 
Brother  Christopherson  and  caught  10  trout.’’ 

During  a  later  time  in  August  and  early  September, 
he  visited  the  Zuni  Village  and  the  Isletas  and  Lagunas, 
all  in  New  Mexico.  He  was  in  Snowflake  September  26, 
1879,  and  stayed  at  the  home  of  Jesse  N.  Smith. 

San  Francisco  Mountains,  November  22,  1879.  On  the 
road  today  I  saw  some  300  antelope  .  .  .  they  had  been  driven 
out  of  the  mountains  by  a  snowstorm  into  the  cedars.  They 
were  in  flocks  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  By  this  time  a  messenger 
arrived  from  Sunset  and  brought  me  six  letters  .  .  .  and  one 
from  Ammon  M.  Tenney,  which  was  a  very  important  one. 

He  had  made  a  bargain  with  Mr.  Barth,  the  Jew,  to  buy  out 
St.  Johns  water  and  land  for  750  cows  to  be  paid  for  in  one 
year.  He  had  the  offer  of  the  place  for  the  sum  and  was 
waiting  for  reply  to  know  if  he  should  buy  it.  I  was  very  weary 
and  thought  I  would  stop  until  Tuesday  morning  and  go  to 
Sunset  and  write  Brother  Tenney  an  answer.  I  went  to  bed 
and  slept  until  12  o’clock  and  I  awoke,  and  my  monitor,  guide, 
or  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  call  it  what  name  you  will,  said  to  me, 
“Arise,  tarry  not,  go  to  Sunset.  Counsel  A.  M.  Tenney  to  close 
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the  bargain,  buy  St.  Johns  and  send  the  missionaries  to  take 
possession  of  the  Colorado  Meadows  for  much  depends  upon 
your  action  in  this  matter.” 

According  to  these  instructions  I  arose  early  on  the  23rd 
and  prepared  myself  and  left  the  place  in  company  with 
Brother  Moffat  and  traveled  about  50  miles,  half  the  way 
over  a  very  stony  road,  to  Sunset;  arrived  at  7  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  very  weary,  having  ridden  part  of  the  way  on  horse¬ 
back.  I  conversed  with  Brother  Lot  Smith  upon  the  subject 
and  he  agreed  with  me  about  writing  to  Ammon  M.  Tenney 
to  close  the  bargain  in  buying  St.  Johns  and  to  possess  the 
meadows  (an  oasis  six  miles  below  St.  Johns).  On  the  25th 
I  wrote  two  letters  to  Ammon  M.  Tenney  and  to  Brother 
Greer.  I  advised  Brother  Tenney  to  close  the  bargain  with 
the  Barths;  to  buy  the  place  but  to  make  his  purchase  and  to 
send  brethren  to  occupy  the  Colorado  Meadows,  and  we 
called  upon  four  missionaries  to  prepare  themselves  to  start 
tomorrow,  to  get  there  and  to  take  possession  of  the  meadows. 

I  wrote  to  Brother  Greer  and  John  Hunt  to  also  send  a  man. 

I  also  wrote  a  letter  to  President  John  Taylor  of  six  pages, 
concerning  what  we  had  done  in  purchasing  St.  Johns  and 
taking  possession  of  the  meadows,  and  sent  an  extract  of 
Brother  Tenney’s  letter  and  retained  a  copy.  ( Insert  added. ) 

January  6,  1880.  I  rode  up  the  river  to  St.  Johns,  crossed  the 
toll  bridge0  and  conversed  with  a  number  of  citizens.  (President 
Woodruff  accompanied  by  Lot  Smith.) 

After  a  year  or  more  in  Arizona,  President  Woodruff 
returned  to  Salt  Lake  City.  During  this  year  he  was  es¬ 
pecially  interested  in  his  work  among  the  Moquis,  the  Zulus 
and  the  Pueblo  Indians  on  the  Rio  Grande  River  in  New 
M  exico.  His  Journal  states  many  times  that  these  people 
are  Nepliites ,  not  Lamonites ;  that  they  are  industrious, 


°  Toll  bridge  referred  to  above  was  six  miles  below  St.  Johns  and  was  on  the 
government  road  on  which  the  troops  traveled  going  from  Ft.  Wingate, 
New  Mexico,  to  Ft.  Apache,  Arizona. 
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intelligent,  honest,  virtuous,  and  are  a  home-loving  people 
of  refinement  and  a  characteristic  culture. 

On  President  Woodruffs  way  to  his  home  in  Salt  Lake 
City  he  records  in  his  Journal  that  David  K.  Udall  was 
needed  to  be  Bishop  of  the  St.  Johns  Ward.  This  call  came 
subsequently  from  President  John  Taylor.  During  the 
colonization  period  of  St.  Johns  his  Journal  shows  that  he 
met  in  counsel  and  often  traveled  with  Lot  Smith,  John  W. 
Young,  Jesse  N.  Smith,  Ammon  M.  Tenney,  Andrew  S. 
Gibbons  and  sons,  and  other  brethren  laboring  as  Lamanite 
missionaries.  His  teachings  and  instructions  in  Arizona 
were  often  quoted  by  the  old  settlers. 

President  Woodruff  located  our  people  on  the  town- 
site  in  the  valley  below  St.  Johns.  The  first  year  the  colon¬ 
izers  lived  there  and  then  under  changing  conditions  the 
people  were  advised  by  Apostle  Erastus  Snow  to  move 
to  the  present  townsite  of  St.  Johns,  leaving  the  lowland 
which  was  called  Salem.  President  Woodruff  arranged 
with  a  Mr.  Ladd,  county  surveyor,  to  survey  the  townsite 
of  Salem. 

In  1884  colonizing  conditions  in  St.  Johns  became 
acute  due  in  part  to  persecutions  and  prosecutions  for 
polygamy,  and  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the  country 
was  crowded  with  flocks  and  herds  on  the  numerous 
ranches  that  were  being  taken  up  by  people  unfriendly  to 
the  Mormon  settlers.  These  stockmen  were  flocking  in 
from  Texas  and  other  western  states.  For  a  number  of 
years  Apache  County  was  a  waving  meadowland  of  grass. 

The  Church,  hoping  to  strengthen  this  outpost  of 
Zion,  called  102  families  as  missionary  colonizers  to  St. 
Johns.  There  were  then  some  twenty  organized  stakes 
in  the  Church  and  a  specific  call  was  made  on  each  of 
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these  stakes  to  furnish  their  fair  apportionment  of  colon¬ 
izers  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  their  respective 
stakes.  Wilford  Woodruff  was  the  chairman  of  til  is  com¬ 
mittee.  On  April  10,  1884  he  made  a  written  report  to 
President  John  Taylor,  setting  forth  the  proposed  appor¬ 
tionment  of  families,  which  was  approved. 

In  September  1885,  our  St.  Johns  Ward  was  in  great 
need  of  food.  President  John  Taylor,  trustee-in-trust  of 
the  Church,  sent  us  a  donation  of  flour  in  the  amount  of 
two  carloads.  It  was  a  great  blessing  to  the  people.  It  was 
distributed  and  signed  for  by  nearly  all  heads  of  families 
in  St.  Johns. 

Lot  Smith  ami  the  United  Order 

My  first  acquaintance  with  Lot  Smith  was  in  the 
spring  of  1880  when  he  came  to  Kanab  with  Apostle  Wil¬ 
ford  Woodruff  after  the  latter’s  year  of  missionary  work 
in  Arizona.  By  Brother  Smith’s  request  I  let  him  take  my 
best  team  to  take  Brother  Woodruff  to  St.  George.  It  was 
only  a  few  weeks  after  this  that  my  call  to  Arizona  came, 
instructing  me  to  meet  Apostle  Erastus  Snow  at  Kanab 
Stake  Conference  to  be  held  at  Glendale  in  June,  where 
Brother  Snow  would  set  me  apart  for  my  mission.  My 
next  meeting  with  Lot  was  at  Sunset,  Arizona,  the  home 
of  this  unusual  man  and  his  United  Order  colony.  We 
were  on  our  way  to  St.  Johns  and  he  took  us  in  and  treated 
us  with  great  kindness.  On  reaching  St.  Johns  I  soon 
learned  that  President  Lot  Smith  had  been  a  good  friend 
to  the  colony  of  poor— yea,  destitute  saints.  Having  nothing 
better  to  offer  during  the  summer  of  1880  he  furnished 
the  people  in  St.  Johns  with  barley,  which  they  ground 
in  coffee-mills  and  made  into  coarse  bread.  This  helped 
them  to  live  until  their  menfolks,  who  were  working  on 
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their  railroad  contract,  could  come  to  their  relief  with  flour 
that  was  shipped  in  from  Colorado. 

My  next  acquaintance  with  him  was  during  the  time 
of  President  Woodruffs  administration  in  the  Church  when 
I  was  appointed  as  one  of  the  committee  of  five  to  adjust 
and  settle  the  many  perplexing  questions  involving  tens 
of  thousands  of  dollars  in  property  owned  by  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  United  Order  at  Sunset,  over  which  Lot  Smith 
had  presided.  The  people  had  disbanded  and  scattered 
from  Mexico  to  Canada.  The  other  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  were  John  Bushman  of  St.  Joseph,  chairman;  Hubert 
R.  Burk  of  Alpine,  Frihoff  Nielson  of  Ramah,  and  Thomas 
Brockbank  of  Sunset.  We  went  through  all  the  records, 
hunted  out  the  old  colonizers  and  wrote  them  for  state¬ 
ments  of  claims  and  grievances.  We  had  many  meetings 
during  a  period  of  three  years,  some  held  at  Mormon  Dairy, 
at  Woodruff  and  various  ranches.  A  more  conscientious 
body  of  arbitrators  in  my  opinion  could  not  be  found. 
Hundreds  of  letters  were  sent  out  and  received  in  all 
patience  and  without  any  remuneration.  We  journeyed 
from  place  to  place,  meeting  time  and  time  again  until 
we  finally  adjusted  the  business  between  the  members 
of  the  company;  so  far  as  I  know  giving  satisfaction.  Our 
final  report  met  with  President  Woodruffs  endorsement 
and  he  blessed  us  for  our  services. 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  last  meeting  at  Mormon 
Dairy  I  went  to  bed  on  the  kitchen  floor  in  a  ranch  house. 
Before  daylight  the  next  morning  Lot  Smith  came  into 
the  room  where  I  was  sleeping  and  asked  for  a  light  and 
some  paper.  He  sat  at  the  dining  room  table  and  wrote 
a  note  to  me  expressing  his  deep  appreciation  for  my  dis¬ 
interested  efforts  in  the  committee  work,  as  I  was  the 
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only  committeeman  who  had  had  no  business  relationship 
with  Brother  Smith  or  the  United  Order.  Naturally,  the 
other  brethren  often  had  pronounced  differences  in  their 
opinions.  The  note  contained  also  an  order  for  a  span 
of  mares  that  I  might  choose  from  Lot’s  band  of  fine  horses. 
Naturally,  I  did  not  claim  the  mares  but  have  always 
appreciated  Brother  Smith’s  words  to  me  when  I  asked 
him  why  he  had  given  me  this  order.  He  said,  “I  have 
done  this  because  you  have  eyes  that  can  see  and  a  heart 
that  can  feel.’’  My  sympathies  at  times  were  drawn  out 
to  this  strong  man,  a  warrior  by  nature  and  often  mis¬ 
understood,  but  a  true  friend  to  the  people  over  whom 
he  presided.  He  sat  at  the  common  table  for  years  eating 
humble  fare  with  this  group  of  saints.  He  was  a  natural 
economist  and  home-builder  of  the  old  Mormon  type. 
Through  his  thrift  and  foresight  he  was  truly  the  leading 
spirit  in  an  organization  which  built  up  great  flocks  and 
herds  and  ranches,  mills  and  farms.  Had  they  been  able 
to  continue  on  unitedly  and  have  stayed  with  the  “Order,” 
they  would  have  become  a  great  and  wealthy  people. 

Often  I  had  the  feeling  in  my  heart  and  would  say, 
“God  bless  Brother  Smith,”  and  I  believe  He  did.  He  must 
have  been  a  great  man,  a  great  spirit,  to  have  been  called 
by  President  Young  to  lead  the  brethren  who  went  out  to 
meet  Johnston’s  army.  I  have  been  told  that  President 
Young,  after  being  disappointed  in  the  efforts  of  the 
Church  to  colonize  Arizona,  said,  “I  will  send  a  man  who 
will  stay  there,”  and  the  man  chosen  was  Lot  Smith.  The 
last  time  I  saw  Brother  Smith  was  before  daylight  that 
morning  in  the  ranch  house  at  Mormon  Dairy.  I  have 
always  felt  thankful  that  in  my  dealings  with  him  and  other 
outstanding  spirits  I  was  blessed  with  trust  and  friendship. 
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PearVs  Comments  on  Patriotism,  Etc. 

One  of  my  early  memories  is  assoeiated  with  listen¬ 
ing  to  father  read  aloud  a  history  of  the  United  States 
called  “The  Story  of  a  Great  Nation.”  He  was  recovering 
from  influenza  in  the  spring  of  1890.  I  remember  his 
voice  as  he  read  to  mother  and  made  comments  on  Wash¬ 
ington  and  other  patriots.  Whether  father  realized  it  or 
not  he  gave  me  then  my  first  lesson  in  loving  my  country. 
Later  in  my  childhood  he  was  “orator  of  the  day”  on  one 
Fourth  of  July,  and  his  fervency  in  recounting  Colonial 
and  Revolutionary  history  made  the  chills  run  up  and 
down  my  back  as  I  sat  there  thinking  that  my  father  must 
be  one  of  the  best  “orators”  in  all  the  United  States. 

Throughout  our  lives  by  word  and  example  father 
has  taught  us  it  is  a  privilege  to  pay  taxes  to  support  a 
government  such  as  ours.  Once,  I  recall  that  Isaac  Barth, 
then  district  attorney,  said  to  father,  “You  are  putting 
that  property  in  at  a  higher  valuation  than  is  customary, 
Mr.  Udall.”  Father  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  and  said, 
“Let  it  go  at  that,  for  I  am  sending  a  big  family  of  children 
to  school.” 

Luella  says  that  as  proof  positive  of  father  s  patriotism, 
always  on  the  morning  after  election  day,  as  we  children 
will  remember,  he  prayed  most  fervently  for  “our  newly 
elected  President  of  these  United  States.”  The  fact  that 
the  new  president-elect  might  be  a  Democrat  made  no 
difference  in  father’s  prayer,  even  though  the  day  before 
he  had  voted  the  Republican  ticket. 

The  federal  officers  in  Arizona  used  their  authority 
improperly  and  sent  our  father  to  an  unjust  confinement 
within  prison  walls,  but  they  had  no  power  to  rob  him 
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of  his  love  for  his  country  and  its  institutions.  As  proof 
of  the  loyalty  he  had  and  inculcated  in  his  descendants, 
it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  his  sons,  David  and  Jesse, 
served  in  World  War  I  and  Jesse  and  Don  in  World  War 
II.  Also  in  World  War  II  there  were  twenty-one  grand¬ 
sons  and  granddaughters  who  served  their  country  with 
distinction.  Two  of  these  made  the  supreme  sacrifice: 
Lt.  King  S.  Udall,  son  of  John  H.  and  Leah  Udall,  and  Lt. 
Franklin  D.  Udall,  son  of  Don  T.  and  Emily  Udall. 

Father  offered  most  fervent  and  impressive  prayers 
suitable  to  the  occasion.  It  was  only  rarely  that  such  were 
prepared  in  advance.  One  such  occasion  was  the  follow¬ 
ing  prayer  offered  at  the  dedication  of  the  Apache  County 
Courthouse  on  April  2,  1918.  This  bespeaks  his  love  and 
understanding  of  the  government  of  our  country,  and  is 
typical  of  his  style,  viz: 

Oh,  God,  the  Eternal  Father,  agreeable  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  our  county  officials,  we  citizens  and  members  of 
Apache  County  in  the  great  state  of  our  beloved  Arizona  meet 
this  beautiful  day  for  the  purpose  of  dedicating  these  desert 
grounds  and  this  splendid  building,  our  COUNTY  COURT¬ 
HOUSE.  We  dedicate  them  for  the  purposes  for  which  the 
grounds  were  purchased  and  the  building  constructed.  May 
this  day  be  a  day  of  amity  and  rejoicing  and  may  we  be  blessed 
with  love  and  kindly  feelings  in  carrying  out  the  program  out¬ 
lined  for  this  joyous  occasion. 

We  feel  in  our  very  souls  to  praise  Thy  name  for  our  great 
and  glorious  country  and  its  institutions,  and  for  our  freedom 
to  do  the  right  and  to  worship  Thee,  Our  Father,  according  to 
the  dictates  of  our  conscience;  we  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast 
raised  up  at  this  momentous  time  such  a  wise  and  cautious 
man  as  our  beloved  president,  Woodrow  Wilson.  We  thank 
Thee  for  the  members  of  his  cabinet  and  the  host  of  loyal  and 
patriotic  helpers  in  our  government;  we  thank  Thee  for  our 
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army  and  navy,  for  our  soldiers  and  sailors  and  for  the  many 
devoted  men  in  the  allied  countries.  We  love  them  all  and 
pray  that  through  each  day  Thy  blessings  may  bring  valor 
and  victory  for  truth  and  freedom.  May  Thy  servants  who 
offer  their  lives  in  support  of  these  God-given  principles  have 
good  cheer  and  consolation  in  the  right. 

We  do  offer  unto  Thee  the  gratitude  of  a  grateful  people 
for  the  blessings  of  our  homes  in  this  goodly  county;  we 
thank  Thee  that  our  county  commissioners  have  been  pros¬ 
pered  in  their  official  duties  and  have  succeeded  in  borrow¬ 
ing  the  money  needed  for  construction  purposes;  we  thank 
Thee  that  they  could  agree  upon  this  beautiful  plan  offered 
by  the  architects  and  that  they  secured  the  services  of  an 
efficient  builder  of  skill  and  judgment;  we  thank  Thee 
especially  that  this  building  has  been  completed  without 
harm  or  accident  to  any  of  the  workmen. 

Now  at  this  time  and  in  these  services  we,  as  citizens  as¬ 
sembled  in  behalf  of  the  local  taxpayers  and  the  owners  of 
the  railroad  and  other  corporations  who  pay  taxes  in  this 
county,  do  offer  and  dedicate  this  building  in  its  entirety 
with  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  located  for  the  use  and 
purposes  for  which  it  was  built — as  the  home  of  our  county 
government,  as  a  gathering  place  for  the  citizens  of  the  county, 
state  and  nation,  as  a  center  for  educational  purposes  and  for 
matters  pertaining  to  the  redeeming  of  this  desert  country. 
May  the  men  and  women  who  represent  us  be  men  and  women 
of  patriotism  and  loyalty. 

We  pray  Thee,  Holy  Father,  that  this  may  be  a  coun¬ 
try  of  happy  homes;  may  there  never  in  all  time  be  any  spirit 
of  rebellion  or  anarchy  within  these  walls  or  on  these  grounds. 
As  time  passes  may  our  officials  do  their  whole  duty  by  the 
people;  may  graft  and  dishonor  never  succeed  in  this  county; 
and  may  Old  Glory  never  be  dishonored  in  floating  over  this 
edifice  and  on  the  heights  of  these  hills.  May  our  fellow 
beings  who  may  be  confined  here  as  prisoners  be  treated 
humanely  and  in  a  Christian  manner.  May  all  of  us  work 
for  the  betterment  of  society,  and  may  justice  receive  her  own. 
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May  the  spirit  of  right  and  justice  prevail  in  this  building  and 
all  its  departments,  in  its  office  rooms  and  corridors,  and  in 
the  courtroom  may  only  just  decisions  and  judgments  be  given 
by  jurors  and  judges,  and  preserve  this  building  from  destruc¬ 
tive  elements  now  and  during  future  generations.  Our  Father, 
wilt  Thou  hear  our  prayer  and  bless  this  building  and  this 
county  with  peace  and  prosperity,  forever.  All  of  which  we 
ask  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  Amen. 
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CHAPTER  X 

Golden  Wedding  Anniversary 


During  the  winter  of  1924-1925  Ella  and  1  were  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  We  made  our  home  with  Pearl  and 
husband,  Joseph  Nelson,  and  did  work  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Temple.  Pearl  and  Luella,  and  their  husbands,  arranged 
to  honor  us  on  the  first  day  of  February,  the  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  our  marriage. 

Quoting  from  the  Arizona  Republican,  February  1, 
1925: 

Felicitated  and  honored  by  more  than  one  hundred 
guests,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  K.  Udall  observed  the  Golden 
Anniversary  of  their  wedding  at  the  jade  Room  in  Hotel 
Utah,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  according  to  accounts  received  by 
their  friends  throughout  Arizona. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Udall  are  spending  the  winter  with  their 
children  in  Salt  Lake  City,  the  state  from  which  they  em¬ 
barked  in  1880  with  other  Mormon  pioneers  who  settled  in  the 
St.  Johns  country  of  Arizona. 

The  bride  and  groom  of  fifty  years  were  seated  under 
subdued  lights  in  a  profusion  of  flowers  sent  in  by  absent 
children,  nephews  and  nieces.  The  more  than  seventy 
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years  have  dealt  kindly  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Udall,  who  still 
personify  the  pioneer  spirit  which  led  them  to  Arizona  in 
1880.  Their  friends  write  that  Mr.  Udall,  still  trim,  alert 
and  erect,  looked  the  part  of  a  man  twenty  years  his  junior. 
Mrs.  Udall  carried  an  old-fashioned  bouquet  and  was  charm¬ 
ing  in  a  soft  gray  gown  of  lace  and  silk. 

Bishop  Heber  C.  Iverson  was  introduced  by  Pearl 
as  the  master  of  ceremonies  during  the  rendition  of  a 
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program  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  The  opening  and 
closing  prayers  were  offered  by  Presidents  Charles  H. 
Hart  and  A.  W.  Ivins,  respectively.  Toasts  were  proposed 
by  Mrs.  Andrew  Kimball,  Thomas  Hull,  Dr.  Adam  S. 
Bennion  and  Apostle  Orson  F.  Whitney.  These  were  in- 
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terspersed  with  several  musical  numbers,  among  which 
were  ‘  Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold,”  “Love’s  Old 
Sweet  Song,”  and  “Little  Gray  Home  in  the  West.”  The 
principal  speakers  were  President  Heber  J.  Grant  and 
Apostle  George  Albert  Smith.  From  the  many  fine  tributes 
paid  on  that  occasion,  there  are  quoted  excerpts  from 
Elder  Smith. 

I  feel  that  it  is  a  sacred  moment  to  be  permitted  to  be 
here  on  the  anniversary  of  your  wedding  which  occurred 
fifty  years  ago.  I  never  think  of  Brother  and  Sister  Udall  but 
what  I  think  of  those  sunburned  prairie  lands  in  northern 
Arizona  that  you  ride  over  on  the  railway  train  and  thence 
by  team  or  automobile  to  St.  Johns.  When  I  first  went  there 
it  was  in  a  “white  top”  and  I  will  not  forget  it  because  I  en¬ 
joyed  the  ride.  It  was  an  eventful  thing  to  be  welcomed  into 
the  home  of  President  Udall  and  to  be  made  to  feel  that  I 
was  an  honored  guest  there,  and  to  realize  the  real  friendship 
that  was  in  the  hearts  of  his  two  good  wives.  It  is  a  memory 
that  I  treasure  among  the  other  memories  of  my  life.  I  saw 
the  children  in  his  home  coming  and  going,  but  I  could  not 
for  the  life  of  me  tell  which  was  the  mother  of  the  children. 
They  were  all  the  same.  As  has  been  said  here  tonight,  the 
one  good  woman  has  finished  her  work  and  gone  home.  I 
wonder  if  she  can  look  down  upon  those  she  called  dear  to¬ 
night,  and  if  she  can  realize  how  much  she  contributed  to 
making  the  success  that  has  been  attained  by  our  good  brother 
and  sister  in  whose  honor  we  are  meeting  tonight. 

That  sweet  spirit  that  characterized  the  home  was  one 
of  the  things  that  made  President  Udall  equal  to  the  task 
that  he  set.  Those  of  you  who  have  been  there  need  no  de¬ 
scription  of  what  they  found. 

The  experiences  through  which  President  Udall  passed 
have  enriched  his  life  and  blessed  him.  He  was  even  unjustly 
placed  in  a  penitentiary,  but  he  did  what  has  been  done  in 
other  penitentiaries — he  took  with  him  the  spirit  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  he  radiated  an  influence  which  I  am 
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sure  will  be  remembered  by  those  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  Leaders  are  born.  They  are  not  made.  Everybody 
cannot  be  a  leader.  It  was  a  great  inspiration  to  me  to  go 
down  and  see  him  with  his  flock — a  very  interesting  experi¬ 
ence  to  see  him  as  he  directed  the  house-building,  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  roads  and  reservoirs  and  water  canals,  and  directed 
the  people  with  reference  to  their  business  affairs  and  led 
them  into  the  hallowed  presence  of  our  Father  in  Heaven  in 
the  Churches  that  were  built  in  his  district. 

People  followed  President  Udall  because  they  knew  he 
was  a  man  of  God,  and  they  honored  and  respected  him  be¬ 
cause  they  saw  in  him  a  man  who  dared  to  do  right,  who  had 
courage.  He  never  flinched.  It  did  not  make  any  difference 
what  the  odds  were,  he  believed  in  the  power  that  comes 
from  our  Heavenly  Father  and  so  the  people  grew  and  de¬ 
veloped  under  his  supervision  and  became  bishops  and  pres¬ 
idents  of  stakes.  What  a  wonderful  thing  it  is  for  him  now 
to  look  back  and  realize  that  by  the  blessings  of  our  Heaven¬ 
ly  Father  he  has  been  able  to  assist  in  these  things. 

Response  by  David  K.  Udall: 

My  dear  friends,  brothers  and  sisters:  It  is  like  being  in 
a  new  world  to  be  here  tonight  and  to  listen  to  the  many 
good  things  that  have  been  said;  to  hear  the  kindly  words 
and  feel  the  spirit  of  kindness  that  has  been  in  your  hearts 
for  us  and  our  family.  We,  my  wives  and  I,  have  given  our 
lives  since  early  youth  in  assisting  in  the  building  up  of  the 
Church  of  God,  rearing  our  family  and  helping  redeem  the 
desert.  In  these  many  years  of  trials  and  difficulties  of  various 
kinds,  1  have  realized  that  what  little  we  could  do  and  accom¬ 
plish  would  be  by  the  help  of  our  Father  in  Heaven.  Regard¬ 
ing  the  blessings  that  have  come  to  our  home,  I  say  today 
that  many  of  those  blessings  have  been  due  to  the  benediction 
and  blessings  of  God’s  servants  who  have  come  to  our  home 
from  time  to  time  and  have  given  us  words  of  cheer  and  in¬ 
struction.  We  could  not  have  done  with  any  degree  of  satis¬ 
faction  to  anyone,  the  work  we  humble  people  have  done 
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without  the  encouragement  and  blessings  and  faith  of  the 
servants  of  the  Lord  and  His  people  among  whom  we  labored. 

I  am  sometimes  reminded  of  what  a  wise  man  told  me 
when  I  was  a  young  man — “It  is  better  to  be  underestimated 
than  to  be  overestimated.”  I  hope  we  have  not  been  too  great¬ 
ly  overestimated  here  tonight.  We  have  tried  to  live  and  order 
our  lives  consistently,  and  according  to  our  faith  in  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  have  known  and  I  have  taught  my 
people  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.  The  question 
arises,  how  do  you  know  it?  Have  you  seen  Him  or  heard 
His  voice?  Have  you  felt  His  influence  and  power?  Yes,  I 
have  felt  that  influence  and  power  and  I  have  believed  that 
what  Joseph  Smith  said  was  true — that  he  had  seen  the  Father 
and  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  our  Redeemer.  I  believed  in  Joseph 
Smith  from  the  days  of  my  youth  when  my  eyes  became 
opened  to  the  divinity  of  his  mission. 

Our  daughter  Luella  stated: 

As  we  looked  into  father’s  face  and  listened  to  his  words 
that  night  of  the  Golden  Wedding  program,  Grandfather 
David  Udall’s  prophetic  words  in  the  Preface  of  his  Journal, 
came  clearly  before  our  minds.  Father  stood  there  in  the 
midst  of  God’s  chosen  servants  as  the  very  embodiment  of  a 
fulfilled  promise  written  by  grandpa  in  1851  in  which  he 
said,  “1  know  I  shall  have  a  posterity — I  request  that  they 
keep  the  commands  of  God  and  live  soberly,  honestly  and  in¬ 
dustriously  and  attend  to  every  virtuous  principle  and  I  prom¬ 
ise  them  in  the  name  of  Jesus  that  they  shall  be  blessed  tem¬ 
porally  and  spiritually  throughout  time  and  eternity.” 

[  Comment:  Absent  children  all  wrote  greetings  to 
their  parents  on  the  happy  occasion  and  arose  up  “and 
called  them  blessed  and  praised  them”  (Proverbs  31-28), 
which,  with  tributes  from  David  s  brother,  Joseph,  and 
many  old-time  friends,  were  read  by  Dr.  Maude  Callison 
as  a  part  of  the  program  under  the  heading  “Messages 
from  Home.” 
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Three  of  these  messages  follow: 

Eagar,  Arizona,  January  26,  1925 
Dear  Brother  David  and  Sister  Ella, 

Forty-one  years  ago  when  father,  mother  and  baby,  Nell, 
the  first  of  this  branch  of  the  Udall  family  arrived  in  Arizona 
to  help  pioneer  a  formidable  land,  they  found  already  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  struggle,  Uncle  David  and  Aunt  Ella  ready  to 
welcome,  help,  comfort  and  cheer  them  in  their  task. 

As  the  years  have  passed,  the  ties  have  grown  stronger 
and  a  bond  of  love  and  sympathy  has  united  our  families  as 
one.  We  have  shared  in  sickness  and  sorrow,  joy  and  happi¬ 
ness.  We  have  known  your  care  and  love.  Now  upon  this 
happy  occasion,  your  Fiftieth  Wedding  Anniversary,  it  is  our 
joy  to  express  our  love  and  appreciation  and  wish  for  you 
every  happiness  and  blessing  you  may  desire.  May  your  future 
years  be  filled  with  reaping  the  good  you  have  sown. 

Your  loving  brother  and  family, 
Joseph  Udall,  Emma  J.  Udall,  George  A.  Winsor, 
Ellen  E.  Winsor,  Joseph  K.  Udall  and  family, 
Henry  G.  Udall,  Dorinda  L.  Udall,  Karl  G.  Udall, 
Blanche  L.  Udall,  Harry  E.  Goiter,  Joyce  U. 
Goiter,  Edwin  Pratt  Udall,  Orma  Udall,  W.  Ellis 
Wiltbank,  Alta  U.  Wiltbank,  Lula  Udall. 

Thatcher,  Arizona,  January  25,  1925. 

Dear  Friends, 

When  we  look  back  at  our  first  acquaintance  with  David 
and  Ella  and  Ida,  we  can  see  David  working  on  that  farm 
as  hard  as  a  man  ever  worked,  directing  the  farm  and  the 
mail  contracts  and  giving  his  time  to  public  matters.  No  man 
or  women  ever  worked  harder  than  David  and  Ella  and  Ida 
to  make  this  venture  a  success,  but  the  wind  and  the  drought 
and  the  frost  and  a  hundred  other  things  made  it  simply  im¬ 
possible.  I  have  seen  David  leave  the  farm  not  once  but 
many  times  when  his  presence  was  needed  there,  to  make  a 
tour  of  the  stake,  giving  everything  that  was  in  him  for  the 
advancement  of  his  people,  in  whom  he  had  an  everlasting 
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interest.  He  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions  and  was 
always  hopeful  of  the  outcome  of  the  land  over  which  he  had 
been  called  to  preside,  and  he  has  possibly  stimulated  and 
encouraged  more  men  to  go  on  than  any  man  living. 

After  you  came  to  Springerville,  our  association  grew 
into  friendship  that  seemed  to  grow  stronger  as  the  days  and 
years  passed,  even  after  we  left  Apache  county  and  came 
south.  I  spent  a  term  in  the  legislature  with  David,  and  while 
he  was  representing  the  Republican  party  and  I  the  other 
side,  we  roomed  together,  slept  together,  ate  together  with¬ 
out  a  regard  to  politics.  The  only  thing  he  ever  refused  me 
in  his  life  was  to  support  me  in  a  campaign  for  office,  and  I 
thought  more  of  him  for  it  than  anything  he  ever  did.  He 
would  not  have  been  acting  consistent  to  have  done  it. 

May  the  blessings  of  Heaven  be  yours,  and  may  the 
winds  of  adversity  blow  but  lightly  as  you  walk  life’s  way 
from  day  to  day  as  long  as  life  is  sweet  to  you. 

Believe  us  to  be  sincerely  and  affectionately  yours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Pace. 

Thatcher,  Arizona 
January  29,  1925 

Dear  Friends, 

I  regret  my  inability  to  attend  the  Golden  Wedding  of 
a  couple  whom  I  hold  in  such  high  esteem  as  yourselves. 

While  you  have  no  doubt  had  hopes  and  aspirations  which 
have  not  been  realized,  I  feel  that  your  lives  have  been  emi¬ 
nently  successful  in  all  the  worthwhile  things — your  family, 
friends,  and  your  faith  in  the  Gospel — as  well  as  the  privilege 
of  living  together  in  love  and  harmony  and  happiness  for 
half  a  century.  I  can  think  of  no  more  blessed,  fortunate  or 
deserving  people.  I  am  happy  to  have  known  you  and  have 
some  small  claims  to  your  friendship. 

May  you  be  blessed  with  health  and  peace  and  increased 
spirituality  to  crown  your  remaining  many  years  and  be  pros¬ 
pered  in  all  your  desires  is  the  wish  and  prayer  of 

Yours  sincerely, 
Inez  H.  Lee. 
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Seven  Years  in  the  Arizona  Temple 


ery  often  in  my  mind  I  recall  the  five  years  follow¬ 
ing  our  release  from  stake  work  and  preceding  our  call 
to  the  Temple.  I  call  that  period  “The  Five  Year  Inter¬ 
lude.’  During  those  years  we  lived  more  leisurely  than 
at  any  period  before.  We  took  more  time  for  reading 
and  thinking  and  for  the  following  out  of  our  own  plans. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  our  lives  that  public  duties  had  not 
been  pressing. 

It  was  a  trying  time.  My  salvation  was  in  the  work 
I  did  on  the  new  farm  on  the  bench.  These  periods  of 
adjustment  between  jobs  sometimes  break  the  spirit  of  a 
man.  Physical  work  is  the  safety-valve  that  is  best  for  me. 

We  rented  out  apartments  in  the  big  home,  now 
lonely  for  our  scattered  children  for  whom  it  was  built. 
During  three  of  those  winters  we  left  the  renters  in  the 
home  to  Levi’s  care  while  we  visited  our  children,  Pearl, 
Luella  and  David  and  their  families  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
This  gave  us  the  cherished  opportunity  of  working  in  the 
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Salt  Lake  Temple  and  doing  some  genealogical  research. 
We  had  dreamed  for  years  of  doing  this  work,  and  we 
rejoiced  in  having  our  dreams  come  true. 

At  the  time  of  my  release  as  president  of  the  stake, 
Apostle  Rudger  Clawson  ordained  me  to  the  office  of 
Patriarch.  I  gave,  in  all,  130  patriarchal  blessings  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  stake  and  my  own  descendants. 

A  word  of  explanation  is  probably  in  order  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  sacred  calling  of  a  Patriarch.  By  modern 
revelation  we  are  told  that  the  evangelist  referred  to  in 
the  New  Testament  (e.g.  Ephesians  4:11-12)  is  a  Pa¬ 
triarch.  Wherever  the  Church  of  Christ  is  established  on 
the  earth  there  should  be  a  Patriarch  for  the  benefit  of 
the  posterity  of  the  saints,  as  it  was  with  Jacob  in  giving 
his  patriarchal  blessing  unto  his  sons.  Such  blessings  con¬ 
template  an  inspired  declaration  of  the  lineage  of  the 
recipient,  coupled  with  a  prophetic  statement  of  his  life 
mission,  together  with  such  blessings,  cautions  and  ad¬ 
monitions  as  the  Patriarch  may  be  prompted  to  give  for 
the  accomplishment  thereof.  The  realization  of  promised 
blessings  is  conditioned  upon  the  faithfulness  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  recipient  in  living  up  to  the  principles  of  the  Gospel 
of  our  Lord. 

I  thank  the  Lord  for  giving  me  the  spirit  of  my  calling 
as  a  Patriarch,  for  1  did  enjoy  blessing  my  people.  The 
call  to  serve  as  President  of  the  Temple  prevented  my 
giving  as  many  patriarchal  blessings  as  I  otherwise  would 
have  done. 

The  call  to  renewed  activitv,  this  time  in  a  field  that 
had  always  been  dear  to  my  heart,  came  out  of  a  clear  sky: 
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Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
December  16,  1926 

Elder  David  K.  Udall 
St.  Johns,  Arizona 

Dear  Brother  Udall: 

It  gives  ns  very  much  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Presidency  and  Apostles  in  the  Temple  today 
you  were  our  unanimous  choice  to  be  the  President  of  the 
Arizona  Temple. 

At  your  earliest  convenience  we  will  be  happy  to  have 
you  come  to  Salt  Lake  to  familiarize  yourself  with  the  work 
and  duties  of  your  new  position. 

We  feel  that  this  appointment  will  be  the  crowning  glory 
of  your  life  and  that  you  and  your  good  wife  will  no  doubt 
very  much  appreciate  spending  the  balance  of  your  days  in 
the  Temple  of  the  Lord. 

With  assurances  of  love,  confidence  and  esteem,  we  are 

Sincerely  your  brethren  in  the  Gospel, 

Heber  J.  Grant 
A.  W.  Ivins 
C.  W.  Nibley 

The  First  Presidency.* 


*  A  memory  by  Pearl:  The  next  morning  after  the  foregoing  letter  was 
written  to  father,  I  happened  to  be  returning  home  from  calling  on  a  patient, 
when  Apostle  George  Albert  Smith  came  along  13th  East  in  his  car  and 
stopped  and  asked  me  to  get  in  out  of  the  storm  and  he  would  take  me 
home.  He  said  he  was  glad  to  see  me  because  he  had  something  wonderful 
to  tell  me,  something  that  made  him  very  happy.  Then  he  told  me  of 
father’s  and  mother’s  call  and  said  it  was  an  honor  they  shared  equally 
and  had  earned  together,  and  that  had  mother  not  been  a  woman  of  faith 
and  wisdom,  and  even  had  she  been  an  untidy  housekeeper,  she  could  not 
have  been  qualified  to  serve  as  Matron  in  the  House  of  the  Lord.  If  she 
had  not  qualified  in  the  eyes  of  the  leaders,  father  probably  would  not  have 
been  called  to  fill  the  position.  He  added,  “often  in  these  calls,  in  our 
Church,  the  wife  becomes  the  deciding  factor.”  I  have  always  been  thank¬ 
ful  for  that  little  visit  with  Brother  George  Albert,  whom  we  love  so  dearly. 
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In  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  the  First  Presi¬ 
dency  we  spent  considerable  time  in  the  Salt  Lake  and 
other  Temples  familiarizing  ourselves  with  our  duties  and 
responsibilities. 

In  my  first  interview  with  President  Grant— after 
receiving  the  call— I  was  accompanied  by  my  son,  David. 
I  felt  so  weak  and  humble  that  I  asked  for  the  privilege 
ol  having  two  counselors,  to  be  nominated  by  him.  Pres¬ 
ident  Grant  tried  to  dissuade  me,  as  up  to  that  time  all 
the  Temple  presidents  were  serving  without  counselors. 
When  I  rather  insisted  the  president  reluctantly  agreed 
but  stated  the  right  of  nomination  was  mine,  “as  choosing 
a  counselor  is  like  choosing  a  wife.  It  has  to  be  someone 
you  can  get  along  with/’  I  submitted  the  names  of  Elders 
James  W.  Lesueur  and  Frank  V.  Anderson,  both  of  Mesa, 
and  they  were  later  approved  and  set  apart  as  my  counse¬ 
lors  in  the  Temple  Presidency. 

The  account  of  our  glorious  opportunity  for  service 
as  a  presidency  in  that  sacred  edifice  will  principally  be 
told  by  others.  When  we  were  called  to  preside  in  the 
Arizona  Temple,  we  rented  our  home  in  St.  Johns  and 
moved  to  Mesa.  We  rented  a  pleasant  place  near  the 
Temple  and  began  a  seven-year  period  of  Temple  activity 
in  the  House  of  the  Lord.  It  was  a  challenging  experience 
for  me,  in  my  seventy-sixth  year,  to  receive  the  call  to  be 
President  of  the  new  Arizona  Temple.  This  was  the  ninth 
Temple  to  be  built  in  this  generation. 

The  Mormon  people  have  become  known  as  Temple 
builders  since  the  earliest  days  of  the  organization  of  the 
Church.  Very  early  in  its  history  it  was  revealed  to  Joseph 
Smith  that  a  Temple  should  be  budded  at  Kirtland,  Ohio, 
and  in  the  depth  of  poverty  and  persecution  the  Temple 
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was  completed  and  ready  for  dedication  on  April  3,  1836. 
Later,  the  prophet  was  directed  to  start  the  building  of 
the  Nauvoo  Temple  in  Illinois  as  soon  as  the  saints  had 
established  themselves  there.  The  same  pattern  was  fol¬ 
lowed  when,  under  the  leadership  of  Brigham  Young,  the 
pioneers  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  Valley  in  the  year  1847. 
One  of  the  first  official  actions  taken  on  the  part  of  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  was  to  designate  the  place  where  a  Temple 
was  to  be  constructed. 

This  great  concept  of  Temple  building,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  performing  sacred  ordinances  therein,  had  its  be¬ 
ginning  in  a  most  singular  way  on  September  21,  1823, 
when  the  Angel  Moroni  visited  Joseph  Smith,  then  a  17- 
year-old  boy,  in  answer  to  his  prayers.  Among  other  in¬ 
structions,  Moroni  said  to  him: 

Behold,  I  will  reveal  unto  you  the  priesthood  by  the  hand 
of  Elijah,  the  prophet,  before  the  coming  of  the  great  and 
dreadful  day  of  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  plant  in  the  hearts  of 
the  children  the  promises  made  by  the  fathers,  and  the  hearts 
of  the  children  shall  be  turned  to  their  fathers.  If  it  were  not 
so  the  whole  earth  would  be  utterly  wasted  at  His  coming. 
(D&C  2:1-3.) 

Who  was  the  Prophet  Elijah  that  had  been  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Lord  to  do  this  important  work  before  the 
coming  of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord?  He 
was  a  major  prophet  of  the  Old  Testament,  who  at  the 
time  he  came  to  the  close  of  his  earthly  ministry,  ascended 
to  Plea ven  in  a  chariot  of  fire  without  passing  through 
the  portals  of  death.  He  was  the  same  Elijah  who  ap¬ 
peared  with  Moses  to  the  Saviour,  and  to  Peter,  James, 
and  John  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration. 
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On  April  3,  1836,  in  fulfillment  of  the  promise  made 
by  Moroni,  the  Prophet  Elijah  did  appear  to  Joseph  Smith 
and  Oliver  Cowdery,  in  the  newly-dedicated  Kirtland 
Temple,  and  conferred  upon  them  the  keys  of  this  priest¬ 
hood,  saying:  “And  by  this  you  may  know  that  the  great 
and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord  is  near,  even  at  the  door.” 
(D&C  110:16.) 

From  that  day  to  the  present  the  building  of  Temples 
and  the  performances  of  sacred  ordinances  for  the  living 
and  the  dead  have  gone  forward  at  an  ever-increasing 
rate. 


BAPTISMAL  FONT  IN  ARIZONA  TEMPLE 

President  David  K.  Udall  and  Matron  Ella  Udall  are  in  the  center. 
President  James  W.  Lesueur  is  in  the  act  of  baptising  the  child,  and 
Recorder  Frank  V.  Anderson  is  at  the  desk. 

Having  an  abiding  faith  in  the  divinity  of  this  work 
1  am  convinced  that  the  seven  years  spent  as  President 
of  the  Arizona  Temple  were  the  most  fruitful  years  of 
my  life.  With  my  fellow  laborers  we  blessed  the  lives  of 
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hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  some  of  whom  were 
living,  but  most  of  whom  were  in  the  spirit  world  waiting 
anxiously  to  receive  these  earthly  ordinances  so  neces¬ 
sary  for  their  salvation  and  exaltation  in  our  Father’s  King¬ 
dom/ 

The  record  of  my  work  as  President  of  the  Arizona 
Temple  would  not  be  complete  without  a  further  refer¬ 
ence  and  tribute  to  my  efficient  counselors. 

James  W.  Lesueur  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  T. 
Lesueur,  my  great  friend  and  counselor  in  the  St.  Johns 
Stake  Presidency.  For  many  years  prior  to  the  dedication 
of  the  Arizona  Temple,  James  had  been  President  of  the 
Maricopa  Stake  of  Zion,  which  then  embraced  all  of  Mari¬ 
copa  County.  He  had  been  a  most  zealous  leader  of  his 
people,  and  did  much  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  splen¬ 
did  growth  of  the  Mormon  Church  that  has  since  taken 
place  in  the  great  Salt  River  Valley.  He,  perhaps,  did 
more  than  any  other  man  in  Arizona  to  organize  the  effort 
and  collect  the  means  that  made  possible  the  building 
of  the  Temple  at  Mesa.  Furthermore,  he  was  a  trained 
genealogist  and  did  much  to  educate  the  saints  along 
these  lines. 

Frank  V.  Anderson  likewise  was  a  man  of  great  zeal 
and  ability.  A  humble,  scholarly  man,  he  helped  to  give 
a  good  balance  to  our  Presidency,  and  his  services  as 
Counselor  and  as  the  first  Temple  Recorder  stand  as  a 
monument  to  his  name.  At  the  time  of  my  release  this 
loyal  friend  penned  a  tribute  to  me,  which  I  take  the 
liberty  of  quoting  in  part: 

0  Other  scriptural  references  that  pertain  to  Temple  work:  John  5:25  and 
5:28-29;  I  Peter  3:18-20  and  4:6;  I  Cor.  15:29  and  15:19-20;  Isa.  61:1; 
Mai.  4:5-6,  and  John  3:5. 
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Had  David  King  Udall  required  introduction  and  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  saints  of  the  newly-created  Arizona  Temple 
District  (October  1927),  no  higher  tribute  could  have  been 
paid  him  than  his  selection  by  the  First  Presidency  of  the 
Church,  to  preside  over  one  of  the  sacred  Temples. 

However,  David  King  Udall  had  already  long  since  been 
recognized  by  reason  of  active,  strenuous  participation  in  the 
many  stirring  events  of  the  early  settlement  of  saints  in  north¬ 
eastern  Arizona. 

It  was  a  crowning  act  to  a  useful  life  to  place  him  at  the 
head  of  Temple  work  in  this  section.  He  brought  to  the  effort 
a  vast  experience  in  other  fields  of  Church  endeavor,  having 
presided  both  as  bishop  and  stake  president,  in  which  capac¬ 
ities  the  Church  has  few  if  any  equals  in  length  of  devoted 
service. 

A  first  and  even  brief  contact  with  President  Udall  left 
an  indelible  impression  of  sincere  and  simple  nature,  gar¬ 
nished,  however,  with  remarkable  spiritual  attributes.  None 
can  forget  his  fervency  in  prayer  and  the  final  “Amen"’  never 
failed  to  convince  his  hearers  of  his  sincerity  and  good  stand¬ 
ing  with  the  Lord. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  Presidency  at  the  Arizona  Temple, 
in  a  work  new  to  all  of  us,  Brother  Udall  constantly  admon¬ 
ished  us  to  go  slowly,  build  conservatively,  but  well.  He  ab¬ 
horred  comparisons,  and  while  work  at  the  Arizona  Temple 
forged  ahead  of  many  older  Temple  districts,  he  was  never 
heard  to  make  any  comparison.  He  felt  that  the  dignity  of 
the  institution  and  the  sacredness  of  the  work  were  far  more 
important  than  record-making  or  comparisons;  that  the  in¬ 
crease  was  bound  to  come  but  should  not  be  hastened  by 
undue  enthusiasm  or  sacrificed  by  a  stride  that  robbed  any 
ordinance  of  its  impressiveness.  In  all  decisions  he  leaned 
toward  the  sanctity  and  rich  sentiments  of  the  work,  and  while 
he  had  great  sympathy  and  tenderness  for  individuals  and 
their  claims,  the  rulings  and  requirements  of  the  Temple  came 
first  and  personal  considerations  were  always  secondary.  He 
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was  a  safe  man,  a  tried  man,  in  whom  unlimited  confidence 
might  he  imposed  and  without  reservation. 

Nothing  irked  this  active  pioneer  as  did  holidays  and 
those  periods  when  the  Temple  was  necessarily  closed.  It  was 
evident  that  his  whole  life  had  been  one  unremitting  effort 
of  active  usefulness.  He  was  never  above  hard  work,  even 
manual  labor,  and  rather  than  be  idle  at  any  time  was  to  be 
found  on  the  Temple  premises  in  old  boots  and  clothing  with 
a  shovel.  The  “business  end”  thereof  found  few  if  any  equals, 
even  at  his  advanced  years. 

0  0  0 

Out  of  all  proportion  to  the  general  practices  of  men  on 
any  frontier,  David  K.  Udall  evidenced  a  remarkable  capacity 
for  detail  and  a  systematic  hoarding  of  letters,  papers,  docu¬ 
ments  and  memoranda,  and  today  his  collection  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  data  is  the  envy  of  many  and  the  joy  of  historians.  It 
will  form  a  most  valuable  compilation  to  the  archives  of  both 
Church  and  state. 

His  reminiscences  are  legion,  and  for  hours  Brother  Udall 
can  relate  and  entertain  with  intimate  details  and  glowing 
touches  of  early  settlement  life,  adventures  with  Indians,  des¬ 
peradoes,  horse  thieves,  cattle  rustlers,  and  saints.  It  is  to  be 
wondered  that  he  ever  found  time  to  be  peacefully  inclined, 
or  to  have  reared  such  a  remarkable  family  .  .  .  The  rough 
usages  of  his  time  and  place  served  as  abrasives  to  grind  and 
polish  and  bring  to  light  the  rich  coloring,  fine  grain  and 
spirit  of  the  wood  and  fibre  of  this  man  .  .  . 

President  Udall’s  love  of  adventure  and  action  is  still 
upon  him,  though  he  is  crowding  ninety  years  into  an  amaz¬ 
ing  background  of  eventful  life.  He  still  loves  to  travel,  be 
it  comfortable  or  otherwise,  preferring  his  “Ford”  into  which 
he  piles  an  inconceivable  array  of  bags  and  baggage,  and, 
with  Sister  Udall  beside  him  and  a  good  driver  in  front,  he 
tackles  any  distance  or  any  grade. 

He  melts  to  kindness  and  responds  beautifully  to  any 
words  of  praise.  He  has  oceans  of  courage  and  admits  no 
“Waterloo”  on  any  field,  or  in  defending  that  which  he  holds 
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to  be  right.  Yet  if  he  feels  that  he  has  offended,  there  is  no 
sleep  until  all  has  been  made  right. 

As  President  of  the  Arizona  Temple,  presiding  at  all 
gatherings  and  over  all  ordinances,  he  is  yet  delighted  in  the 
humbler  administrations  as  well  as  in  dispensing  those  au¬ 
thorized  and  delegated  blessings  reserved  for  righteous 
saints  after  years  of  faithful  integrity  in  the  Church.  He  was 
to  be  found  preforming  baptisms,  confirmations,  ordaining 
and  blessing,  as  well  as  sealing  for  endless  eternities  those 
worthy  of  such  promise  and  blessing. 

#  *  * 

He  saw  the  ordinances  of  the  House  of  the  Lord  at  Mesa, 
Arizona,  increase  from  12,770  in  1927  to  152,998  in  1934.  The 
Temple,  originally  intended  for  companies  of  but  eighty  per¬ 
sons,  soon  proved  entirely  inadequate,  and  as  many  as  two 
hundred  and  fourteen  persons  have  been  incorporated  into 
one  company,  crowding  the  edifice  to  and  beyond  capacity. 

During  his  administration,  curbs,  walks  and  gutters  were 
laid  out  on  East  First  Avenue,  beautifying  that  approach  to 
the  Temple;  lawns  and  flower  gardens  with  suitable  shrub¬ 
bery  were  put  in.  Improvements  were  made  in  the  dressing 
rooms,  facilitating  larger  companies;  alterations  were  made  in 
the  seating  capacity  to  care  for  the  many  saints.  Navajo  rugs 
of  singular  size  and  beauty  on  the  Temple  floors  enhance 
and  characterize  this  as  a  Lamanite  Temple;  improvements 
in  veils,  a  new  sealing  room,  and  a  beautiful  altar  were  in¬ 
stalled  during  President  Udall’s  administration.  A  beautiful 
drawing  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  hangs  in  the  Temple 
foyer,  dedicated  to  President  and  Sister  Udall  and  paid  for 
by  the  workers  and  officiators  on  the  Temple  roll  at  the  time 
the  President  was  honorably  released.  .  .  . 

It  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  accomplishments 
of  David  King  Udall,  or  rugged  virtues  in  the  face  of  so 
many  hardships  and  trials  incident  to  the  early  settlement 
of  the  saints,  if  one  fails  to  recognize  the  influence  and  pres¬ 
ence  of  womanhood  in  the  background.  His  mother,  as  pic¬ 
tured  by  his  early  recollections  of  her,  must  have  been  a 
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sainted  woman,  but  unfortunately  she  is  unknown  to  us.  We 
are  grateful  for  acquaintance  with  the  wife,  Sister  Eliza  Luella 
Stewart  Udall,  whose  gentle  dignity,  serenity  and  tender  ad¬ 
ministrations,  can  never  be  forgotten,  and  which  are  so  abund¬ 
antly  concentrated  and  consecrated  to  the  lives  of  her  husband 
and  family.  The  virtues  of  this  sweet  mother  will  be  visited 
upon  the  heads  of  children,  not  unto  the  third  or  fourth  gen¬ 
eration,  but  throughout  all  generations. 

The  deserved  blessings  and  release  which  came  honor¬ 
ably  to  President  and  Sister  Udall  in  November  1934,  from 
their  close  friends,  the  First  Presidency,  were  like  a  distilling 
dew  and  a  benediction  for  service  so  long  and  faithfully  per¬ 
formed.  Their  graceful  acceptance  of  retirement  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  all  of  us  of  that  day  when  the  Lord  shall  say  “Well 
done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant”  if  we  shall  have  done 
equally  well. 

A  great  banquet  and  program  were  prepared  and  so 
many  were  the  friends,  admirers  and  well-wishers  of  this 
worthy  and  sainted  couple  that  it  was  necessarily  held  at 
the  Franklin  School  building,  to  accommodate  officiators, 
workers,  friends,  and  dear  ones  called  together.  The  esteem 
and  appreciation  of  those  gathered  seems  fittingly  crystallized 
into  a  beautiful  expression  penned  by  Sister  Bertha  A.  Klein- 
man,  especially  for  the  occasion. 

(Signed)  F.  V.  ANDERSON 

[  Note:  The  poem  referred  to  will  appear  at  the  end 
of  this  chapter.  ] 

The  First  Presidency  were  very  thoughtful  in  having 
their  formal  letter  of  release  (dated  November  22,  1934) 
delivered  to  me  in  person  by  Elder  Charles  A.  Callis,  of 
the  Council  of  the  Twelve.  I  quote  three  excerpts  from 
this  letter: 

In  view  of  your  long  and  faithful  service  in  the  Church, 
and  our  earnest  desire  that  you  be  relieved  of  duties  that  may 
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now  be  performed  by  others  who  are  willing  to  carry  on  the 
work  you  have  so  nobly  performed,  we  feel  impressed  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  you  and  do  hereby  give,  an  honorable  release  as  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Arizona  Temple. 

Be  assured,  President  Udall,  that  through  your  fidelity 
to  every  trust  imposed  in  you,  and  your  love  and  devotion  to 
Temple  work  since  your  appointment  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  Temple,  you  have  won  our  confidence  and  highest  esteem. 

#  a  a 

We  have  called  to  succeed  you  in  the  Presidency  of  the 
Arizona  Temple,  Elder  Charles  R.  Jones,  a  Patriarch  and 
worker  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple,  who  will  assume  his  duties 
in  this  new  calling  January  1,  1935.  In  the  meantime,  you 
and  he  can  begin  to  make  preparations  for  the  necessary 
changes  that  must  be  made  by  this  release  and  appointment. 

#  $  # 

During  the  visit  of  Elder  Callis  a  special  Chapel  serv¬ 
ice  (of  five  hours  duration)  was  held  under  his  direction, 
in  the  Temple.  At  this  time  all  of  the  Temple  workers 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  speak.  In  addition  some 
of  the  leading  brethren  were  called  upon.  Words  of  sincere 
tribute  were  paid  to  Ella  and  me  and  fervent  testimonies 
of  the  divinity  of  the  restored  Gospel  and  of  Temple  work 
were  borne  by  all  who  spoke. 

#  «  # 

President  Callis:  “The  beautiful  spirit  that  has  inspired 
all  that  lias  been  said  this  evening  has  mellowed  our  feelings, 
it  has  melted  our  hearts.  Oh,  President  Udall,  you  have  friends 
on  this  earth,  but  you  have  vast  concourses  of  friends  on  the 
other  side  who  are  blessing  your  name  forever  and  forever. 

I  wanted  to  join  with  my  brethren  in  saying  a  few  words  of 
humble,  but  heartfelt  appreciation  for  these  men  who  have 
stood  like  those  of  old,  holding  up  the  arms  of  an  ancient 
prophet  of  God  while  he  was  fighting  the  battle.” 
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This  change  will  not  occur  until  the  first  of  the  year. 
Let  us  all  get  together  and  work.  I  want  Brother  Udall  to 
finish  his  work  at  the  Temple  with  you  people  standing  by 
him  and  holding  up  his  hands  so  he  can  finish  the  work  which 
God  has  given  him  to  do.  As  a  Servant  of  God,  I  bless  Pres¬ 
ident  Udall.  By  virtue  of  my  office  and  calling,  I  bless  him 
and  promise  him  that  his  heart  cannot  begin  to  conceive, 
his  mind  cannot  grasp  the  glories  that  God  hath  in  store  for 
him  and  his  dear  wife,  and  with  him  Sister  Udall  shall  share 
these  blessings.  Oh,  what  joy  to  think  that  Brother  Udall  and 
his  loved  one,  Sister  Udall,  will  walk  throughout  eternity  as 
a  king  and  a  queen.  That  is  Mormonism.  And  that  blessing 
will  attend  every  one  of  us  and  with  our  children  we  shall 
rise  in  the  holy  resurrection  and  live  forever  and  ever. 

#  #  a 

With  hearts  full  of  gratitude,  and  voices  choked  with 
emotion,  Ella  and  I  responded  to  the  words  of  commenda¬ 
tion  that  had  been  spoken;  telling  of  our  appreciation  for 
this  opportunity  that  had  come  to  us  for  service  in  this 
sacred  Temple;  that  we  considered  it  one  of  our  greatest 
blessings;  of  our  love  and  appreciation  for  the  pleasant 
association  we  had  enjoyed  with  the  fine  and  loyal  group 
of  Temple  workers  and  we  left  our  blessings  with  them. 
Our  hearts  were  full  to  overflowing.  We  expressed  the 
hope  that  we  would  be  able  to  continue  with  genealogical 
and  Temple  work  and  to  accomplish  more  good  before 
we  “pass  on.” 

In  the  interim,  Temple  affairs  were  put  in  order  for 
the  new  administration  and  I  was  delighted  to  learn  that 
President  Grant,  in  person,  would  effect  my  release  and 
install  my  successor. 

The  transfer  to  President  Jones,  as  my  successor,  was 
effected  as  planned.  A  full  account  thereof,  taken  from 
one  of  the  local  Church  publications,  follows: 
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“PRESIDENT  DAVID  KING  UDALL,  AND  ELIZA 

LUELLA  UDALL,  HONORED  AND  EULOGIZED” 

was  the  heading  of  an  article  that  is  self-explanatory, 
which  is  taken  from  the  Genealogical  and  Historical  Mag¬ 
azine,  Arizona  Temple  District,  Mesa,  Arizona,  January 
1935: 

David  King  Udall  and  his  good  wife  Eliza  Luella  (Stew¬ 
art)  Udall,  who  had  just  concluded,  January  1,  1935,  seven 
and  one-half  years  of  splendid  service  as  President  and  Matron 
of  the  Arizona  Temple,  were  honored  and  praised  because  of 
their  loving  and  faithful  service  (as  few  people  have  been 
eulogized  and  commended  in  this  mortal  existence),  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Heber  J.  Grant,  who  had  come  from  Salt  Lake  City  to 
release  Brother  and  Sister  Udall.  Glowing  and  loving  tributes 
occupied  the  five  and  one-half  hour  service  Sunday,  January 
6,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Arizona  Temple,  at  which  time  President 
Charles  Richins  Jones  and  his  wife  Ann  Faddis  Jones  were 
installed  to  succeed  David  K.  Udall  and  his  wife,  as  President 
and  Matron  of  the  Arizona  Temple. 

President  Grant  declared  this  splendid  service  in  the 
Arizona  Temple  was  a  crowning  period  of  the  long  and  useful 
lives  of  this  worthy  couple  .  .  . 

On  December  16,  1926,  President  Udall  was  called  by 
the  First  Presidency  to  be  the  President  of  the  Arizona  Temple, 
and  was  set  apart  for  that  high  position  by  President  Heber 
J.  Grant  on  the  8th  day  of  March  1927,  and  Eliza  Luella 
Udall  was  set  apart  as  Matron  of  the  Temple. 

When  the  Arizona  Temple  was  dedicated  October  23, 
1927,  President  and  Sister  Udall  participated  in  the  services, 
which  were  attended  by  about  10,000  officials  and  members 
of  the  Church,  and  were  unique  in  that  while  only  members 
of  the  Church  in  good  standing  were  permitted  to  enter  the 
Temple,  yet  the  services  were  broadcast  by  loud  speakers 
and  radio  and  thousands  listened  to  the  dedicatory  prayer 
and  the  sermons  delivered. 
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President  Udall  and  his  wife  made  their  home  in  Mesa 
and  became  members  of  the  Mesa  Second  Ward.  During 
their  term  of  .  .  .  service  as  President  and  Matron  of  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Temple,  they  served  with  dignity,  and  love,  both  for  the 
work  and  the  people  they  served.  This  was  attested  by  the 
over  one  hundred  workers  who  bore  testimony  to  their  loving, 
inspired,  intelligent  service  during  the  term  of  their  presiding 
in  the  Arizona  Temple.  Both  are  beloved  and  honored  by  not 
only  the  Temple  workers,  but  by  all  who  know  them. 

*  <*  « 

THE  PARTING  OF  THE  WAYS 

(Tribute  of  Appreciation  to  President  and  Sister  David  K.  Udall) 

Some  friendships  speak  in  the  songs  we  sing, 

And  some  in  the  things  we  say. 

Some  speak  in  our  handclasp  firm  and  strong, 

And  some  in  a  huge  bouquet. 

Some  say  their  all  in  a  load  of  flowers, 

With  their  rainbow  color  scheme, 

Some  say  it  in  feasting  and  banqueting, 

And  some  in  a  toasted  theme; 

But  if  all  the  flowers  that  were  ever  grown, 

In  springtime  or  in  fall. 

Were  showered  upon  our  guests  today, 

They  could  not  say  it  all. 

If  all  the  songs  that  were  ever  sung 
Could  swell  one  rhapsody, 

They  could  not  intone  our  love  and  praise, 

And  the  depths  of  our  loyalty. 

If  all  the  rhythmic  words  there  are 
Could  be  abridged  in  one, 

They  could  not  tell  where  our  love  begins, 

Nor  when  our  love  is  done. 
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“The  Parting  of  the  Ways”  has  come,  and  braver  than  our 
tears, 

Our  hearts  are  brimming  over  with  the  memories  of  years, 

The  blessedness  of  memory,  untarnished  with  regret, 

No  bitterness  in  our  farewells,  no  heartaches  to  forget, 

For  as  you  wend  your  Perfect  Day  to  the  gates  of  the  setting 
sun, 

Our  own  is  a  better,  gladder  way  for  the  friendships  we  have 
spun; 

A  better  way  for  the  fortitude  that  has  steadied  our  journey 
thru, 

A  better  way  and  a  hallowed  way  for  the  steps  we  have  walked 
with  you. 

Together  your  footsteps  have  mounted  thru  handicap,  tempest 
and  gale 

Together  surmounting  the  summit,  with  the  after-glow  warm 
on  the  trail. 

Together  still  healing  and  blessing,  as  the  time-frost  whitens 
your  hair, 

Your  hands  still  busy  and  doing  and  your  good  works  every¬ 
where. 

May  your  years  be  as  long  as  you  wish  them,  replete  with 
that  blest  content 

That  gives  the  night  its  beatitude  when  the  day  has  been 
nobly  spent. 

May  your  Autumn-tide  with  its  treasure-trove  be  the  richest 
of  all  your  days, 

God’s  grace  upon  you  and  upon  us  all,  at  “The  Parting  of  the 
Ways.” 


By:  Bertha  A.  Kleinman. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

Sunset  and  Evening  Star 

(By  Pearl  Udall  Nelson) 

ith  father’s  and  mother’s  release  from  the  Tem¬ 
ple  they  were  confronted  with  a  final  move— this  time  back 
to  the  old  family  home  at  St.  Johns.  Erma  came  to  Mesa 
and  helped  them  “pack  up”  their  belongings.  A  trucker 
was  procured  and  by  the  middle  of  January  they  were  on 
their  way  home,  going  by  way  of  Snowflake. 

Illustrative  of  father’s  alertness  and  interest  in  things 
is  this  incident,  occurring  at  Snowflake,  as  related  by 
daughters  Erma  and  Pauline: 

“Father  got  up  before  daylight  to  walk  several  blocks  to 
the  truck  in  which  they  were  taking  home  their  household 
goods,  as  he  wanted  to  give  the  driver  final  instructions  and 
make  some  adjustments  in  the  load.  The  womenfolks  told  him 
he  should  send  someone  else.  His  answer  showed  his  determ¬ 
ination  to  carry  on  in  life:  ‘Now  mother  and  you  girls,  you  had 
just  as  well  understand  that  you  cannot  set  me  down  in  a  rock¬ 
ing  chair  and  keep  me  there,’  and  on  his  errand  he  went. 

“He  also  said  to  Pearl:  Pearl,  now  that  1  am  excused  from 
the  Temple,  I  must  do  some  physical  work.  Mother  and  the 
boys  do  not  want  me  to  farm  again,  but  I  must  have  an  out¬ 
let/  ” 
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Sixtieth  Wedding  Anniversary 

Shortly  after  their  return  to  the  family  home,  the  60th 
wedding  anniversary  of  David  and  Ella  was  fittingly  com¬ 
memorated  on  February  1,  1935.  We  quote  David  K.: 

“Girls,  make  this  Sixtieth  Wedding  day  a  jolly,  happy  day. 

We  have  lately  had  enough  obituaries.”* 

It  was  a  great  event  for  the  Udall  family,  long  to 

be  remembered.  All  of  the  eleven  living  children  and 

their  mates,  and  a  few  of  the  grandchildren  were  there. 

It  was  a  day  of  rejoicing,  and  a  genuine  love  feast.  Great 

numbers  of  the  old  friends  and  associates  in  the  St.  Johns 

Stake  were  still  living  and  many  came  to  greet  them.  Of 

that  number  twentv-one  were  widows. 

✓ 

In  the  limited  lifetime  left  to  them  (2  or  3  years), 
both  father  and  mother  retained  all  of  their  faculties  and 
generally  enjoyed  good  health.  They  lived  a  leisurely 
existence  with  plenty  of  time  for  rest  and  relaxation  but 
neither  of  them  lost  their  zest  for  life. 

The  children  and  their  families  who  lived  nearby 
made  it  a  point  to  frequently  drop  in  for  a  visit.  As  oppor¬ 
tunities  presented,  visits  were  made  by  father  and  mother 
to  all  of  the  children  living  elsewhere  than  in  St.  Johns. 

Church  attendance  was  never  neglected  and  father 
gave  some  additional  patriarchal  blessings  to  his  grand¬ 
children. 

Mother’s  sudden  passing  on  May  28,  1937  (the  de¬ 
tails  of  which  are  set  forth  in  Chapter  XIV),  badly  shook 
father.  As  the  lid  was  placed  on  her  coffin,  he  said: 


*  Note:  He  referred  to  the  farewells  in  Mesa  when  they  were  released  from 
the  Temple. 
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“Mother,  I  will  lie  with  you  in  a  short  time/  He  lived 
only  ten  months  after  she  was  gone. 

#  #  # 

Gulden  Jubilee  Celebration — St.  Johns  Stake 

(1887-1937) 

Probably  the  last  public  function  of  note  attended  by 
father  was  the  celebration  commemorating  the  50th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  organization  of  the  St.  Johns  Stake,  held  on 
July  23,  24  and  25,  1937.  This  included  the  annual  cele¬ 
bration  of  Pioneers’  Day,  being  the  58th  consecutive  time 
that  this  important  event  had  been  celebrated  in  St.  Johns. 

Numerous  committees  had  been  appointed  and  more 
than  one  hundred  loyal  and  energetic  members  and  non¬ 
members  alike  gave  of  their  time  and  means  to  make 

this  affair  a  success.  The  Stake  Presidencv  were  the  exec- 

✓ 

utive  committee.  Appropriate  programs  were  carried  out 
and  particular  tributes  were  paid  to  President  David  K. 
Udall  and  to  the  other  fourteen  original  stake  officers 
who  were  still  living.  The  latter  were  guests  of  honor. 

In  pageant,  song  and  dance,  the  old  times  were  re¬ 
lived  and  many  former  residents  of  St.  Johns  Stake  were 
in  attendance.  A  bowery  was  constructed  and  a  sump¬ 
tuous  barbecue  served.  President  Charles  A.  Callis  of 
the  Council  of  the  Twelve  represented  the  General  Au¬ 
thorities  of  the  Church,  and  spirited  meetings  were  held. 

#  #  # 

After  mother’s  passing  all  of  us  decided  that  father 
must  not  try  to  get  along  without  one  of  the  daughters  to 
look  after  him  and  the  big  house.  It  was  agreed  that 
Erma  was  the  logical  one  to  undertake  the  mission  if 
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her  husband,  W.  W.  Sherwood,  was  willing  to  stay  alone 
with  his  work  in  Holbrook  and  look  after  himself  and 
their  home.  When  we  asked  Will  about  sparing  Erma 
for  an  indefinite  period  he  readily  consented  and  thus 
proved  himself  again  to  be,  as  always,  a  true  son  and 
friend  to  father.  It  was  not  an  easy  thing  for  them  to 
undertake,  yet  they  did  it  gladly.  Erma  took  over  her 
responsibility  at  once  after  mother’s  funeral  and  stayed 
with  father  until  his  death  the  next  February.  During 
these  months  Will  made  weekly  trips  to  St.  Johns,  helping 
father  and  doing  the  many  necessary  chores  around  a 
country  home. 

As  we  look  back  upon  the  services  Erma  and  Will 
rendered  father’s  family  when  our  hearts  were  tender  and 
lonely,  everyone  of  us  feels  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  them 
and  their  children  which  mere  words  cannot  convey,  nor 
the  money  paid,  fully  recompense.  Theirs  was  the  choice 
experience  of  being  closest  to  father  during  the  twilight 
of  his  life. 

Fathers  Last  Illness  and  Death 

The  day  before  father  had  to  give  up  and  go  to  bed 
with  what  proved  to  be  his  last  illness,  Erma  says  that 
he  sat  at  his  desk  looking  over  his  account-book  and  papers. 
He  closed  the  book  and  said,  “Well,  Erma,  I  cannot  see 
where  I  owe  a  cent  to  anyone  or  anyone  owes  me.”  About 
this  time  the  boys,  hoping  to  make  father  easy  in  his  mind, 
took  over  all  the  business  affairs/  He  said  to  Erma, 
“Well,  my  boys  want  to  make  me  happy  and  say  all  I 
need  to  do  is  to  whistle  for  whatever  I  want.”  With  a 


*  Note:  Records  show  he  had  accumulated  a  fair-sized  estate  at  the  time  of 
his  passing,  which  was  equally  divided  among  his  children. 
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chuckle  he  remarked,  “They  are  the  ones  who  may  be 
doing  the  whistling.”  During  this  period  he  said  over  and 
over  again,  “I  must  be  ready  for  the  call.” 

During  father  s  last  illness  he  grew  steadily  weaker, 
and  when  Pearl  arrived  from  Salt  Lake  City  it  seemed 
he  had  just  been  waiting  for  her,  for  after  a  visit  with  her 
he  sank  into  a  coma  and  gradually  grew  weaker  until  the 
end  came  peacefully  on  February  18,  1938,  at  the  ripe 
age  of  eighty-six  years  and  five  months. 

Stake  funeral  services  were  conducted  by  President 
E.  I.  Whiting  in  a  most  fitting  manner.  Father,  during  the 
last  week  of  his  life,  called  his  children  around  him  and 
told  them  the  story  of  his  life,  and  poured  out  his  testi¬ 
mony  to  them.  He  held  their  hands  and  told  them,  “I 
know  the  Gospel  is  true,”  and  pled  with  his  children  to 
be  faithful  to  the  cause.  After  lapsing  into  a  coma  he 
would  repeat  the  names  of  the  early  leaders  of  the  Church: 
Orson  Hyde,  Oliver  Cowdery  and  “Joseph,  Joseph,  Joseph,” 
or  friends  he  had  known. 

In  outlining  his  own  funeral  father  said,  “I  want  them 
to  tell  something  of  my  life  and  I  want  my  neighbors  to 
testify  as  they  wish.”  These  wishes  were  respected  and 
the  speaker  giving  the  sketch  of  his  life  appropriately  con¬ 
cluded  with  this  statement: 

Out  of  honor  and  respect  we  here  in  the  customary  bene¬ 
diction  surround  the  mortal  remains  of  David  King  Udall. 
But  the  spirit  and  life  of  this  son  of  English  immigrants  lives 
on,  and,  as  was  said  at  the  passing  of  another  great  man: 
“He  now  belongs  to  the  Ages.” 

The  press  in  referring  to  father’s  passing  acclaimed  him 
as  one  of  Arizona’s  greatest  pioneers. 
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We  close  this  chapter  with  the  following  poem: 

“YOU  ARE  GODS  IDEA  OF  A  MAN” 

(Inscribed  in  loving  tribute  to  President  David  K.  Udall) 

You  wake  in  the  morning  with  your  soul  alert 
You  are  part  of  the  day’s  big  span, 

With  might  to  measure  and  your  rights  assert 
You  bless  and  hearten  the  distressed  and  hurt — 

You  are  God’s  idea  of  a  man. 

Your  noble  bearing  and  your  kingly  grace — 

The  steadying  of  your  hand, 

Give  cheer  and  courage  to  our  daily  pace — 

And  hold  our  standards  in  the  uphill  race — 

You  are  God’s  idea  of  a  man. 

You  are  sure  and  steady  and  your  judgments  speak 
In  tune  with  the  Maker’s  plan, 

You  are  fit  and  functioned  in  your  whole  physique 
Yours  the  “Rock  of  Ages”  for  the  frail  and  weak — 

You  are  God’s  idea  of  a  man. 

You  find  the  moments  of  the  day  too  few 
For  the  arc  of  your  own  heart’s  span, 

And  you  stamp  the  journey  when  the  day  is  thru, 

With  your  entity,  not  your  residue, 

You  are  God’s  idea  of  a  man. 


By:  Bertha  A.  Kleinman. 
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Sage  Sayings  of  the  Author 


[  Note:  Unbeknown  to  father,  Pearl  has  recorded 
some  of  his  remarks  made  at  different  times  during  his 
later  life.  ] 

“In  July  1930,  on  our  way  to  Jesse’s  Mt.  Graham  cabin, 
father  said,  ‘This  new  road  being  made  around  Mt.  Graham 
is  typical  of  life.  Here  powerful  machinery  rips  out  old  trees, 
rocks  are  blasted  away  and  a  fine  new  road  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  is  the  result.  Old  people  along  the  way  of  life 
are  removed  to  make  room  for  the  younger  ones,  and  all 
works  out  for  the  good  of  the  cause.’  ” 

«  a  # 

“There  is  a  principle  of  presidency  running  through  home 
as  well  as  Church  life.  In  the  home  if  men  are  not  wise  in 
exercising  it  and  children  and  wives  are  not  amenable  to  it, 
tyranny  or  rebellion  results.  Common  respect  for  each  other’s 
rights  and  tastes  as  suggested  by  common  sense,  softens  the 
note  of  authority  that  should  be  sounded  by  the  head  of  the 
house  when  occasion  demands  and  makes  it  easy  for  the 
family  to  abide  that  authority.” 
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“I  have  always  felt  that  if  a  man  eats  wholesome  food, 
enjoys  good  books  and  music,  has  kind  friends  and  family, 
and  plenty  of  work  to  do,  he  has  the  true  foundation  for  hap¬ 
piness  which  even  financial  disappointments  cannot  destroy.” 

#  a  a 

“It  is  better  to  be  underestimated  than  to  be  overesti¬ 
mated.” 

$  a  a 

“The  revelation  given  to  President  Wilford  Woodruff 
in  1891,  known  as  The  Manifesto,’  which  repealed  the  re¬ 
quirement  previously  given  as  to  plural  marriage,  shook  the 
Church  to  its  very  center.  The  ideas  of  the  old  fathers  had  to  be 
worked  out  from  a  different  standpoint.  If  God  had  not  taken 
a  hand  in  it,  the  ‘Manifesto’  might  easily  have  been  a  rock 
on  which  the  Church  would  have  split.  The  Church  could  not 
undo  what  had  been  done  in  practicing  plural  marriage  and 
it  did  not  want  to  undo  it.  The  Lord  took  care  of  us  and  will 
continue  to  care  for  us.  Those  who  lived  that  order  of  mar¬ 
riage  righteously  will  have  glory  added  to  their  posterity.” 

$  #  # 

“It  must  have  been  the  Lord’s  will  for  us  to  go  through 
these  experiences  in  St.  Johns.” 

“Perhaps  our  call  to  the  Arizona  Temple  is  a  silent  word 
from  Him  for  us  to  accept  the  trials  of  the  past  and  to  be 
satisfied  and  quiet  in  our  souls.” 

“In  justice  to  the  people  of  St.  Johns  and  to  our  Church 
their  history  should  be  written.” 

“When  I  look  around  me  now,  July  1930,  I  ought  not  to 
feel  sad  any  more.  I  see  roads,  reservoirs,  shade  trees,  orch¬ 
ards,  fields,  this  big  home,  and  above  all  the  men  and  women 
and  children  this  country  has  produced.” 

#  #  # 

“After  July  1887,  came  the  filling  in  of  our  life’s  fabric; 
the  warp  by  then  had  been  strung  in  the  midst  of  trials  that 
tested  the  souls  of  men.  Then  came  the  filling  in  of  the  woof, 
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and  that  too  has  tested  the  faith  and  loyalty  of  our  hearts 
which  were  as  metal  in  the  crucible.  Often  it  has  been  ‘do 
right  at  all  hazards’  if  we  knew  how  to  do  it.  The  children’s 
attainments  are  to  me  now  as  a  beautiful  tapestry  which  the 

mothers  and  1  hoped  would  result  from  our  family  weav- 

•  _  » 
mg  .  .  . 

#  #  * 

“The  best  we  can  offer  to  our  family,  the  Church  and 
our  country  is  none  too  good.”  (This  was  given  extempo¬ 
raneously  by  father  to  a  group  of  Boy  Scouts  in  Snowflake 
in  1935.) 

*  *  * 

“The  Saviour  said,  ‘Forgive  if  ye  would  be  forgiven.’  If 
we  fail  to  repent  and  to  forgive,  our  lives  become  complicated 
and  entangled;  unhappiness  is  the  result.  Asking  a  brother 
to  forgive  me  for  some  unkindness  or  injustice  done  to  him 
has  warmed  my  heart  many  times;  it  has  brought  me  out  of 
the  shadow  into  sunshine,  has  changed  conflict  within  me  to 
peace.  It  would  be  a  wonderful  thing  to  learn  ‘to  forgive 
everybody  every  night’  as  a  wise  man,  Mayor  Gaynor  of 
New  York  City,  once  said  he  tried  to  do.” 

Pearl  states  that  early  one  summer  morning  in  St. 
Johns  when  the  big  house  was  new,  she  recalls  father 
coming  into  the  kitchen  and  saying:  “I  ve  just  been  over 
to  Brother  Plumb  s  to  tell  him  I  understood  he  felt  hard 
toward  me  and  would  he  tell  me  why,  which  he  did.  I 
decided  he  was  justified  in  feeling  offended,  and  I  apolo¬ 
gized  to  him  and  asked  him  to  forgive  me.”  One  of  us 
asked,  “Was  it  hard  for  you  to  do  that,  father?”  His  quick 
reply  was,  “No,  it  was  not  hard.  It  is  easy  to  say  T  am 
sorry,  please  forgive  me/  if  you  follow  that  plan  as  a 
habit.  ‘To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine/  and  to  hold 
bad  feelings  cankers  the  souls  of  men  while  to  forgive  is 
a  healing  balm.” 
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It  was  quite  a  trial  to  father  when,  in  connection 
with  the  erection  of  a  new  chapel  and  recreational  hall 
for  St.  Johns  Ward  in  the  year  1937,  it  became  necessary 
to  tear  out  the  east  portion  of  the  beloved  Old  Academy 
Building,  in  order  that  the  remaining  portion  of  said 
building  could  be  remodeled  and  incorporated  into  the 
new  structure  as  classrooms.  However,  his  sorrow  was 
tempered  somewhat  when  he  saw  the  difficulty  the  work¬ 
men  were  experiencing  in  getting  out  the  massive  founda¬ 
tion  rocks  laid  by  the  pioneers  so  many  years  before. 
He  remarked,  “We  budded  better  than  the  present  gen¬ 
eration  thought  we  could.” 

#  a  # 

“When  the  day  of  Judgment  comes,  and  we  are  told  to 
enter,  the  past  will  be  blotted  out  so  far  as  our  mistakes  and 
sorrows  are  concerned.  Today  Paul  and  Alma  are  not  in 
mourning  because  of  the  wicked  things  they  did  on  earth. 
Their  repentance  was  complete  and  they  are  happy.  It  must 
be  so,  or  why  the  law  of  repentance?” 

<*  <*  <* 

“I  think  each  one  of  us  is  given  a  guardian  angel  who 
keeps  a  record  of  us  individually.  The  angel’s  files  and  pigeon¬ 
holes  are  always  in  order.” 

*  #  * 

“The  coming  of  the  Mormon  Pioneers  to  Utah  was  not  a 
thing  of  chance.  They  were  not  a  body  of  aimless  wanderers 
going  they  knew  not  where,  but  a  company  of  intelligent, 
educated  and  thoroughly  organized  men  and  women,  the 
peers  of  any  of  their  time,  going  to  a  destination  that  had 
been  carefully  decided  upon  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
definite  purpose.  We,  the  descendants  of  the  Pioneers,  need 
to  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  unfinished  work  they  so  nobly 
began.” 
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“My  call  to  Arizona  was  the  word  of  God  to  me  and  Ella. 

It  was  so  with  thousands  of  mothers  and  fathers  who  were 
sent  by  President  Young  to  colonize  frontiers/’ 

#  #  a 

“I  made  the  first  accurate  measurements  of  distances  on 
the  roads  of  Apache  County  in  1902  and  1903  by  placing  on 
our  old  ‘white  top’  a  rodometer  ordered  from  Sears  and  Roe¬ 
buck.  I  recorded  the  distances  as  I  traveled  from  place  to 
place.  Many  of  the  permanent  roads  in  our  county  followed 
somewhat  closely  the  roads  we  laid  out  before  surveyors  were 
employed  to  assist  in  our  road-building.” 

o  a  # 

One  evening  in  David’s  home  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
father  said:  “I  have  always  loved  trees  and  have  planted 
many  of  them.  When  I  was  but  a  little  boy,  I  held  the 
saplings  for  father  when  he  planted  our  first  orchard 
in  Nephi.  I  planted  trees  in  Kanab  and  De  Motte  Park 
in  1878  and  1879.  I  planted  the  trees  in  our  orchard  and 
the  shade  trees  around  our  home  in  St.  Johns  in  1887. 
I  am  proud  of  the  elm  in  our  front  yard.  At  the  old  mill 
farm  in  Round  Valley  we  planted  fruit  trees  and  black 
walnut  trees  and  other  shade  trees.  Nearly  all  were  killed 
by  the  hard  winters.  Last  of  all,  in  my  late  seventies  I 
have  planted  a  choice  orchard— grapefruit,  orange,  lemon, 
plum  and  peach  trees  on  our  lot  across  the  street  from 
the  Temple.” 

(After  mother’s  death  at  the  time  of  the  Stake  Jubilee 
( 1937 ) ,  father  tore  out  some  old  poplars  and  said  he  want¬ 
ed  to  plant  Chinese  Elms  around  the  lot  like  a  tree  of 
Brother  Farr’s  across  the  street.) 

#  *  # 

Father  liked  these  lines  and  asked  me  to  include  them 
some  place  in  the  story: 
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FRESH-TURNED  EARTH 

There  is  something  about  the  fresh-turned  earth 
That  calls  to  the  hearts  of  men, 

From  an  age-old  depth,  and  stills  their  fears. 

And  lifts  to  faith  again. 

There  is  something  about  the  fresh-turned  earth 
That  comforts  the  hearts  of  men. 

By  Helen  Hixon. 

And  father  might  have  written  the  following  sentence: 

“Be  good  to  the  ground  for  the  ground  is  holy!  It  is 
origin,  possession,  subsistence  and  destiny.” 

— Kellerman. 

Family  Solidarity 

The  love  and  confidence  existing  between  the  broth¬ 
ers,  David  K.  and  Joseph  Udall,  was  something  beautiful 
to  behold.  Father  was  frequently  heard  to  remark: 

“David  of  old,  had  Jonathan;  the  prophet  Joseph  had  his 
brother  Hyrum,  and  1  have  my  brother  Joseph.” 

He  further  stated: 

“Joseph  filled  a  mission  to  England  in  the  late  90’s  and 
for  many  years  was  Bishop  of  the  Eagar  Ward.  His  wife  is 
a  devoted  sister  and  aunt  to  all  of  us.  Joseph  has  been  a  com¬ 
fort  and  stay  to  me  in  many  experiences  in  my  life.  .  .  .  The 
Lord  bless  Emma  and  Joseph.” 

Evidencing  their  deep  affection  for  each  other  and 
their  respective  families  are  the  following  recorded  re¬ 
marks  made  by  Joseph  on  his  73rd  birthday,  at  a  Udall 
reunion  held  at  Swinburne  Springs  in  the  White  Mountains 
on  June  23,  1934: 
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GROUP  PICTURES  TAKEN  OF  FAMILY  OUTING  AT  GREER, 

ARIZONA  —  1926 


David,  Ella,  Emma  and  Joseph 


JOSEPH  AND  DAVID  K.,  AND  TIIEIR  SONS 

Standing:  Gay,  Jos.  K.,  the  fathers,  David  K.  Jr.,  Jesse  and  Pratt. 
Sealed:  John  H.,  Don,  Levi,  Gilbert,  Harry  and  Grover. 
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GROUP  PICTURES  TAKEN  IN  WHITE  MOUNTAINS 


The  ladies  are  Aurora,  Louise,  Erma,  Tem,  Ella,  Lela,  Pauline, 
Luella,  Dora,  Leah,  Sarah  and  Pearl. 


UDALL  FAMILY  GROUP 
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“I  always  think  of  David  as  having  been  not  only  a 
brother,  but  a  father  to  me.  He  has  told  you  how  he  used 
to  look  after  me.  1  think  of  his  children  with  all  the  affection 
an  uncle  could  have  for  nieces  and  nephews.  1  hope  that  a 
spirit  of  loyalty  and  love  will  always  remain  with  our  families 
here  and  that  you  will  keep  close  to  each  other.  We  should 
speak  well  of  each  other  and  watch  for  the  good  things  that 
our  kinfolk  do.  That  develops  family  loyalty.  I  repeat  that  I 
am  pleased  to  be  with  you  and  pray  the  Lord  to  bless  us  all 
with  His  spirit  that  our  lives  may  be  useful  and  happy.” 

David  K.  Udall  spoke  of  his  mother  whom  he  remem¬ 
bered,  and  paid  tribute  to  his  brother,  Joseph,  ten  years 
his  junior,  who  was  less  than  two  years  old  when  their 
mother  died.  He  encouraged  the  children  present  to  be 
obedient  and  dutiful  and  avoid  being  precocious. 

He  encouraged  every  family  to  have  a  “Book  of  Re¬ 
membrance”  and  to  keep  a  brief  history  to  hand  on  to 
the  generations  yet  unborn.  The  Lord  has  advised  us 
to  keep  family  records. 

“Now,  my  children  and  my  brother’s  children,  there  is 
nothing  more  sacred  and  worthy  than  your  blood,  your  kins¬ 
men,  your  people.  ‘Blood  runs  thicker  than  water,’  it  is  said. 

It  should  be  so;  we  should  be  true  to  one  another  and  over¬ 
look  each  other’s  imperfections  and  not  have  a  grudge  or  bad 
leelings.  We  want  those  who  marry  into  our  families  to  be 
loyal  and  true  to  their  own  families  as  well  as  to  ours.  In 
this  way  we  develop  a  kinship  in  life  that  is  helpful  to  all. 
Let  us  perpetuate  these  family  gatherings  and  look  forward 
to  them  and  keep  track  of  each  other.  Family  kinship  and 
blood  and  fellowship  is  the  most  real  Heaven  we  have  on 
earth.  Let  us  all  be  good  and  kind  to  each  other.” 

a  #  # 

“As  a  class  the  Udalls  are  not  gifted  in  music  and  art  or 
literary  pursuits.  We  have  been  pioneers  and  farmers,  and 
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elders  and  High  Priests  in  the  Church.  It  has  been  our  mis¬ 
sion  to  help  reclaim  the  desert  and  build  up  Zion,  and  serve 
as  watchmen  on  her  towers.  ’ 

#  #  $ 


Pearl  records  that  in  August  1930,  in  St.  Johns  Ward, 
father  bore  his  testimony  in  Fast  meeting.  He  was  a  strik¬ 
ing  figure— erect,  alert  and  goodlooking  in  his  summer 
clothes  of  gray  and  his  blue  tie  which  contrasted  the  pink 
color  in  his  cheeks  and  the  silver  in  his  hair.  The  direct¬ 
ness  of  his  words,  his  poise  and  forcefulness,  bespoke 
maturity,  but  not  old  age. 


His  first  remarks  were  on  the  need  of  Latter-day- 
Saints  living  the  Gospel.  Before  he  was  well  launched 
into  his  subject,  and  almost  without  warning,  lightning 
flashed  and  a  peal  of  thunder  shook  the  building.  Peal 
after  peal  nearly  deafened  us  as  zig-zag  flashes  of  light¬ 
ning  filled  the  room.  Children  cried  and  ran  to  their 
mothers  and  even  the  adults  were  disturbed,  il  not  Light¬ 
ened  by  the  fury  of  the  storm. 


Father  stood  still  and  stopped  speaking  for  some 
minutes  until,  by  raising  his  voice,  he  could  be  heard 
above  the  elements.  Clearly  and  convincingly  his  words 
rang  out  above  the  fury  of  the  wind,  rain  and  hail  that 
beat  against  the  windows,  as  he  told  us  that  keeping  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord  works  no  hardship  on  people 
who  have  formed  the  habit  of  serving  Him,  rather  it  be¬ 
comes  easy  and  brings  constant  joy.  As  honest  men  de¬ 
light  in  paying  honest  debts  to  their  fellowmen,  so  they 
may  find  delight  in  paying  honest  tithes  to  God  and  in 
meeting  other  obligations  to  Him. 
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The  incident  touched  me  as  being  significant,  sym¬ 
bolic  of  father  s  life,  for  how  often  he  has  met  the  light¬ 
ning  and  thunder,  the  wind  and  beating  hail  of  an  opposing 
world!  Through  it  all  his  testimony  has  remained  un¬ 
daunted,  and  cheerfully  he  has  carried  on  regardless  of 
the  storms.  Today,  as  always,  he  stood  ‘dour  square  to 
all  the  winds  that  blow.’  I  wish  that  every  child  and 
grandchild  might  have  seen  him  and  heard  his  words. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


Eliza  Luella  Stewart  Udall 

(A  sketch  written  by  her  son  Levi) 

Eli, a  (as  she  was  affectionately  known  to  her  inti¬ 
mate  associates),  the  second  child  and  eldest  daughter  of 
Levi  Stewart  and  Margery  Wilkerson,  was  born  May  21, 
1855,  in  Salt  Lake  City.  While  she  customarily  signed 
her  name  “E.  L.  S.  Udall,”  we  shall  refer  to  her  as  “Ella.” 

The  Stewarts  were  of  Scottish  descent.  Ella’s  paternal 
progenitors  were  among  the  early  settlers  (1674)  in  the 
South.  Around  the  year  1800  the  Stewarts  lived  first  in 
North  Carolina  and  later  in  Tennessee.  Her  father,  how¬ 
ever,  grew  to  manhood  in  Illinois;  there  the  Mormon  elders 
found  and  converted  him  in  the  year  1837.  From  that  time, 
having  cast  his  lot  with  the  “saints,”  he  endured  the  per¬ 
secutions  of  his  people  in  both  Missouri  and  Illinois  and 
it  was  not  until  the  autumn  of  1848  that  he  reached  Salt 
Lake  Valley. 
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Ellas  earliest  recollection  was  of  their  home  at  4th 
South  and  State  Street,  in  Salt  Lake  City.  When  she  was 
ten  years  of  age  the  family  moved  to  Big  Cottonwood. 
She  attended  private  schools  in  Salt  Lake,  which  included 
President  Young’s  school  located  near  Eagle  Cate.  Among 
her  teachers  was  the  gifted  poetess,  Sarah  E.  Carmachel. 
The  knowledge  thus  gained,  inspired  and  remained  with 
her  throughout  her  life.  She  could  and  frequently  did 
repeat  many  poems  and  stories  from  the  famous  old  “Mc- 
Guffey  Readers.” 


ELIZA  LUELLA  (ELLA)  STEWART  UDALL 

All  of  the  Stewart  children  were  brought  up  to  love 
the  restored  Gospel.  Their  father  had  personally  known 
and  guarded  the  prophet,  Joseph  Smith,  and  was  also  a 
confidant  and  devoted  follower  of  Brigham  Young.  Faith- 
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promoting  stories  were  perpetuated  by  family  lore,  chief 
of  which  was  about  dividing  the  flour,  scarce  as  it  was, 
with  hungry  emigrants  camped  near  their  home  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  Their  father  told  them  never  to  turn  away  a 
hungry  person  and  they  didn’t.  The  family  firmly  believed 
that  the  Lord  increased  their  supply  of  flour  as  He  did 
the  widow’s  meal  in  biblical  days. 

As  a  part  of  their  early  training  the  Stewart  girls 
were  taught  to  cook,  and  learned  to  “stitch  a  fine  seam”; 
make  tallow  candles,  homemade  soap,  and  to  dry  and 
preserve  fruit  and  cure  meats.  Furthermore,  their  mother, 
who  had  had  some  training  in  health  problems,  particu¬ 
larly  hydrotherapy,  passed  this  knowledge  on  to  her  chil¬ 
dren.  All  of  these  practical  accomplishments  stood  Ella 
in  good  stead  when,  in  her  own  right,  she  became  a  pioneer 
mother  on  the  outskirts  of  civilization. 

Time  was  found  in  the  Stewart  household  for  play 
and  recreation.  Ella  was  fond  of  telling  how  the  family, 
while  living  in  Salt  Lake,  had  season  tickets  to  the  Salt 
Lake  Theater,  and  the  older  children  were  permitted  to 
attend  dances  in  the  Social  Hall.  There  were  picnic  parties 
up  City  Creek  Canyon  in  the  summertime,  and  sleigh  rides 
in  winter  with  tinkling  bells  and  buffalo  robes  to  keep 
them  warm.  In  Cottonwood  the  girls  learned  to  skate 
and  swim,  even  having  their  own  swimming  hole. 

Levi  Stewart  was  a  good  businessman  and  readily 
accumulated  property  through  his  activities  as  a  merchant, 
farmer  and  stockman.  Ella  was  thus  early  schooled  in 
finance  and  the  value  of  thrift.  These  traits  became  a  part 
of  her,  and  throughout  her  life  she  manifested  a  keen 
business  sense,  fully  understanding  the  value  of  money. 
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Many  instances  evidencing  these  qualities 
where  in  this  volume. 


appear  else- 


In  the  spring  of  1870,  President  Young  called  Levi 
Stewart  to  take  his  family  and  livestock  and  move  to  south- 
ern  Utah,  where  he  was  to  preside  as  Kanab’s  first  bishop. 
The  “call”  was  accepted  without  question.  Before  they 
left  Salt  Lake,  President  Young  requested  that  one  of  the 
girls  stop  off  in  Toquerville,  a  small  town  en  route,  and 
learn  telegraphy,  thereby  preparing  to  be  an  operator 
at  the  new  Deseret  Telegraph  Line  out  of  Kanab.  Ella, 
then  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  chosen  as  the  one  for  the 
job.  In  six  weeks  time,  under  the  fine  tutelage  of  Sarah 
Ann  Spilsbury,  in  whose  home  she  lived,  Ella  mastered 
the  Morse  Code  which  she  never  forgot  to  the  day  of  her 
death.  Her  first  assignment,  in  December  1871,  was  on 
a  branch  line  ending  at  Pipe  Springs  in  Arizona.  This 
is  now  a  National  Monument.  It  was  the  first  telegraph 
office  in  Arizona  Territory.  Later  as  operator  at  Kanab, 
Ella  sent  out  over  the  wires  to  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
reports  of  Major  John  Wesley  Powells  Grand  Canyon 
expedition. 

An  appalling  calamity  occurred  in  the  Levi  Stewart 
family  in  the  early  morning  hours  of  December  14,  1870, 
when  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  back  room  of  their  home  within 
the  Kanab  Fort.  (The  thick  walls  of  the  Fort  in  which 
there  were  no  windows  or  other  openings  formed  one  side 
of  the  house.)  Five  of  Ella’s  brothers  were  sleeping  back 
there  and  were  trapped  by  the  fire  with  no  avenue  of 
escape.  Iler  mother,  Margery,  rushed  in  through  the 
flames  to  waken  the  children.  Ella  was  closely  following 
but  was  pulled  back  by  her  father  at  the  last  moment. 
All  six  of  them  perished  as  there  was  no  chance  of  rescue. 
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due  in  part  to  the  explosion  of  combustibles  (kerosene 
and  powder)  stored  in  a  room  near  them,  coupled  with  a 
high  wind  that  fanned  the  blaze. 

This  tragic  event  left  a  deep  imprint  upon  Ella,  turn¬ 
ing  her  from  a  carefree,  fun-loving  girl  of  fifteen  to  a 
serious  woman. 

It  is  felt  that  Ella’s  life  story— subsequent  to  her  mar¬ 
riage  to  DAVID  K.  UDALL— is  quite  fully  portrayed  in 
his  “Memoirs.”  There  are,  however,  certain  character¬ 
istics  she  possessed  and  attainments  in  her  life  that  should 
be  told.  To  the  end  of  her  days  she  was  a  scholar  and  dis¬ 
played  great  intellectual  powers;  her  perception  was  keen, 
her  memory  clear.  She  was  a  woman  of  unusual  foresight 
and  good  judgment.  A  close  friend  said  this  of  her:  “Aunt 
Ella  was  a  queenly  woman,  a  natural  hostess,  and  she 
truly  represented  all  that  a  woman  should  be.” 

Medical  help  was  rarely  available  in  those  early  days. 
Ella,  because  of  her  early  training  and  the  knowledge 
gained  from  a  prized  book  by  Dr.  Hall,  entitled  “Health 
at  Home,”  became  known  as  “an  angel  of  mercy.”  Isaac 
Barth,  editor  of  the  local  paper  (who  had  known  her  all 
of  his  life),  editorially  paid  this  tribute  at  the  time  of  her 
passing: 

Ella  Udall’s  life  was  dedicated  to  untiring  and  unselfish 
service  to  her  neighbors.  She  aided  the  helpless,  she  min¬ 
istered  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  comforted  the  afflicted. 
She  not  only  taught  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord — she  lived  it. 

#  *  # 

She  always  found  time  to  help  the  Spanish-speaking 
people,  by  advice,  by  teaching  them  how  to  sew,  by  helping 
them  with  their  sick  children  or  helping  restore  some  one  of 
them  to  health  and  in  a  hundred  ways  was  useful  and  help¬ 
ful  to  those  people  who  really  were  strangers  to  her.  .  .  . 
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Ella  was  blessed  with  refinement  and  culture  and 
through  her  work  with  the  women  of  the  Relief  Society 
she  aided  in  setting  high  standards  in  the  homes  of  the 
people.  Dignity  and  poise  were  an  innate  part  of  her  life. 
She  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  “Woman’s  Suffrage”  and 
was  alert  to  the  need  of  fostering  in  the  women  of  her 
acquaintance  a  keener  sense  of  civic  responsibility. 

In  her  maturity  Ella  developed  a  wealth  of  human 
understanding  which  made  it  possible  for  her  to  be  patient 
and  forgiving  in  her  dealings  with  people.  Secrets  were 
safe  with  her.  There  was  alwavs  room  in  her  heart  and  in 

j 

her  home  for  the  motherless,  and  even  the  stranger  found 
therein  a  sanctuary. 

Mother’s  last  illness,  death  and  funeral  is  beautifully 
covered  by  Pearl’s  summation,  which  follows: 

On  May  28,  1937,  Ella  had  been  very  busy.  The  $20 
worth  of  plants  she  had  brought  from  her  beloved  Utah  to 
beautify  the  outside  of  the  big  home  place  must  be  planted 
for  the  great  occasion — The  Golden  Jubilee  in  July — the  fif¬ 
tieth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the  St.  Johns  Stake. 
She  wanted  the  home  to  be  beautiful  for  the  homecoming  of 
her  family,  as  they  were  expecting  a  great  reunion  on  that 
occasion.  In  the  afternoon  she  had  a  heart  attack  and  did 
not  rally  therefrom.  They  sent  for  the  doctor,  who  gave  her 
a  sedative.  At  about  one  a.m.  she  suffered  a  second  attack, 
and  as  her  loved  ones  gathered  around  she  passed  over  the 
great  divide. 

It  was  the  desire  of  her  husband  that  she  be  laid  away 
like  a  queen.  Her  daughters,  assisted  by  Bertha  A.  Kleinman, 
performed  this  sweet  service  and  saw  her  laid  away  in  all  her 
queenly  loveliness.  She  had  not  suffered;  she  was  not  wasted, 
and  she  lay  smiling  and  serene  as  all  had  known  her. 
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The  funeral  was  unusually  beautiful.  There  was  no 
hint  of  death.  It  was  rather  like  a  pleasant  interview  of  friends 
and  loved  ones  had  gathered  about  her.  In  her  behalf  death 
seemed  a  benediction — a  glorious  consummation  of  every¬ 
thing  that  was  beautiful  and  ennobling  in  her  life.  There 
were  no  sermons  preached.  Everything  was  in  eulogy  and 
sweet  tribute  to  her.  It  seemed  that  every  life  had  been 
richer,  ideals  loftier  and  hope  of  the  future  made  more  ab¬ 
solute  and  certain  because  of  the  association  with  her. 

Wifehood  and  motherhood  were,  of  course,  Ella’s 
greatest  achievement.  The  names  of  her  children,  coupled 
with  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  those  who  grew  to  maturity 
(four  died  in  infancy),  follow: 


DAVID,  ELLA,  AND  THEIR  CHILDREN 
Pead,  David  K.  Jr.,  Levi,  Luella  and  Erma. 
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1.  Stewart  Udall 

Born  and  died  8  Nov.  1878  at  Kanab,  Utah. 

2.  Pearl  Udall  Nelson 


PEARL  UDALL  NELSON 


b.  20  June  1880  at  Kanab,  Utah.  Attended  B.Y.U.  at 
Provo,  later  taught  school  in  both  Apache  and  Graham  coun¬ 
ties.  Graduated  from  Los  Angeles  College  of  Osteopathy  in 
June  1910,  practiced  her  chosen  profession  in  St.  Johns,  Hol¬ 
brook  and  Mesa,  Arizona.  Made  an  extended  trip  to  England 
( 1912-1913),  contacting  our  English  relatives.  In  1916  licensed 
to  practice  in  Utah  and  moved  to  S.L.C.,  where  during  the 
balance  of  her  lifetime  she  carried  on  an  active  practice. 

Married  Joseph  Nelson  17  Sept.  1919  in  Salt  Lake  Temple, 
became  a  loving  stepmother  to  his  seven  children,  some  of 
whom  were  of  tender  years. 

Church  activities:  Always  faithful,  served  as  Stake  Pres¬ 
ident  Y.L.M.I.A.,  Maricopa  Stake,  and  as  President  of  21st 
Ward  Relief  Society  in  S.L.C. 
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As  her  brothers  and  sisters  grew  tip  Pearl,  being  the 
eldest,  mothered  them.  Having  no  children  of  her  own,  she 
“mothered”  also  the  nieces  and  nephews  and  those  who  were 
in  distress.  Truly  she  was  “an  angel  of  mercy”  and  the  Nelson 
home  at  687  E.  Second  Ave.,  S.L.C.,  became  a  meeting  place 
and  a  haven  of  refuge  for  all  of  the  numerous  relatives  and 
friends. 

Pearl  died  7  April  1950,  and  is  buried  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
3.  Erma  Udall  Sherwood 


ERMA  UDALL  SHERWOOD 


b.  16  Sept.  1882,  at  St.  Johns,  A.T.  (first  of  the  Udall 
children  born  in  Arizona);  m.  Wm.  W.  Sherwood  2  March 
1907,  (later  that  year  marriage  solemnized  in  Salt  Lake  Tem¬ 
ple  ) . 

Civic  duties:  member  and  later  president  of  Holbrook 
Woman’s  Club;  spent  a  score  of  years  in  P.T.A.  work,  elected 
State  President  Arizona  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
(1941-1943). 
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L.D.S.  Church  activities:  worked  in  all  the  women’s  aux¬ 
iliaries;  served  seven  years  as  President  of  Holbrook  Ward 
Relief  Society;  labored  three  years  with  husband  as  East 
Phoenix  Stake  Missionary. 

Crowning  achievement  being  a  good  wife  and  the 
mother  of  five  children:  Marjorie  (m.  Thornton  Casey); 
Elaine  (m.  J.  Ralston  Pace);  Wm.  Hubbell  (m.  Martha  Mitch¬ 
ell);  Mary  Eliza  (m.  I.  O.  Rasmussen);  Charlotte  (m.  Paul 
Hendricks,  dec.;  m.  Leonard  I.  Wiehrdt). 

22  grandchildren,  4  great-grandchildren.  (1958) 

4.  Mary 

b.  5  July  1884,  at  St.  Johns,  A.T.,  died  1  Oct.  1885. 

5.  Luella  Udall  Pace 


LUELLA  UDALL  PACE 

b.  18  Jan.  1886,  in  St.  Johns,  Ariz.;  (m.  7  Sept.  1911  to 
Garland  PI.  Pace  in  Salt  Lake  Temple);  obtained  Arizona 
teacher’s  certificate  and  taught  in  public  schools  for  a  time. 
A  lifelong  student  of  literature,  art  and  social  sciences;  taught 
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same  in  Relief  Society;  member  Ensign  Stake  M.I.A.  Board. 

Scholarship  award  from  University  of  Utah  20  June  1930; 
aided  in  establishment  of  first  Mental  Hygiene  Organization 
in  Utah. 

Died  2  April  1952.  Buried  by  the  side  of  her  husband  in 
Salt  Lake  Cemetery. 

Six  children:  William  David  (m.  Maxine  Charles);  Udall 
Wilson  (m.  (1)  Lois  Young  (div. )  and  (2)  Irma  Acord),  d. 
20  June  1957;  Joseph  Leon  (m.  Pauline  Clyde);  Kathryn  (m. 
James  M.  Paul);  Levi  Lincoln  (m.  Wanda  Olsen);  John  Gar¬ 
land  (m.  Edna  B.  Healey). 

20  grandchildren  and  2  great-grandchildren.  (1958) 

6.  David  K.  (King)  Udall,  Jr. 


DAVID  KING  UDALL,  JR. 


b.  26  May  1888  at  St.  Johns,  Arizona.  (Married  23  Dec. 
1917  to  Aurora  Mariger,  later  solemnized  in  Salt  Lake  Tem¬ 
ple.)  Aurora  died  31  Dec.  1939. 

Church  service:  Filled  two-year  mission  to  England 
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(1911-1913);  served  in  Bishopric  of  Holbrook  Ward  (1924- 
1926). 

Business  activities:  Mail  contractor  for  many  years,  both 
at  Holbrook  and  in  Salt  Lake  City;  insurance  agent. 

Military  service:  Served  in  W.W.I.;  trained  at  Camp 
Funston  and  Camp  Kearney;  assigned  overseas  duty  with 
First  Arizona  Infantry.  In  Germany  with  “Rainbow  Division,” 
army  of  occupation  on  Rhine,  under  General  MacArthur. 

Four  children:  Dorothy  (m.  Lyman  K.  Peterson);  Lawr¬ 
ence  Mariger  Udall  (m.  Gloria  Justice);  Theodore  Howard 
(b.  5  Nov.  1925,  d.  20  Sept.  1926);  David  Gordon  Udall. 

8  grandchildren.  (1958) 

Levi  S.  (Stewart)  Udall 


LEVI  STEWART  UDALL 


b.  20  Jan.  1891  at  St.  Johns,  Arizona;  married  20  June 
1914,  Louise  Lee  in  Salt  Lake  Temple.  Mature  years  largely 
spent  in  the  public  service:  28  years  in  Apache  County  court¬ 
house  .  .  .  admitted  to  State  Bar  in  1922.  Served  both  as 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  (1931-1946)  and  Supreme  Court 
(1947-  ). 
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Business  activities  at  St.  Johns:  Operated  a  farm  and  The 
Apache  Abstract  Company. 

L.D.S.  Church  service:  Always  active,  including  service 
as  President  St.  Johns  Stake  (1922-1945);  Patriarch,  Phoenix 
North  Stake  (1958-  ). 

Six  children,  all  born  at  St.  Johns,  viz:  Inez  (m.  Eugene 
T.  Turley);  Elma;  Stewart  Lee  (m.  Ermalee  Webb);  Morris 
King  (m.  Patricia  Emery);  Eloise  (m.  Warren  C.  Whiting); 
David  Burr  (m.  Alice  Elizabeth  Allington). 

22  grandchildren.  (1958) 

8.  Paul  Drawbridge  Udall 

b.  2  Dec.  1894,  in  Round  Valley;  d.  21  Feb.  1896. 

9.  Rebecca  May  Udall 

b.  1  Sept.  1897,  in  Round  Valley;  d.  6  April  1898. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

Ida  Hunt  Udale 

(A  sketch  written  by  her  son,  Don) 

Ida  hunt  udall  was  born  the  8tli  clay  of  March  1858, 
in  a  covered  wagon  at  Hamilton’s  Fort,  near  Cedar  City, 
Utah,  the  first  child  of  John  Hunt  and  Lois  Pratt. 

Upon  call  by  Brigham  Young  they  were  returning  to 
Utah  from  San  Bernardino  with  a  Mormon  caravan  which 
included  John’s  parents,  Captain  Jefferson  Hunt  and  Celia 
Hunt;  Ida’s  grandmother,  Louisa  Barnes  Pratt,  and  other 
members  of  their  families,  when  the  baby  was  born.  Her 
maternal  grandfather,  Addison  Pratt,  first  Mormon  mis¬ 
sionary  to  be  sent  bv  his  Church  to  the  Islands  of  the 
Pacific  (1848),  had  remained  in  California. 

It  was  no  accident  that  Captain  Hunt,  an  ex-soldier 
of  the  Mormon  Battalion,  and  his  wife  Celia,  a  practical 
nurse,  were  present  at  that  time  and  place  to  welcome 
Ida’s  advent  on  earth.  They  knew  in  advance  there  would 
be  an  increase  in  the  family,  but  it  was  following  the  call 
of  the  Mormon  leader  to  return  to  the  mountains  and 
help  repel  Johnston’s  Army  that  caused  them  to  be  in  that 
particular  locale. 
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However,  little  did  they  know  of  this  infant’s  future, 
of  the  dynamic  force  she  would  exert  on  the  lives  of  her 
friends  and  posterity,  and  that  she  would  be  the  one  to  first 
chronicle  the  stirring  events  of  Jefferson  Hunt’s  career, 
a  dramatic  story  of  the  American  frontier  which  is  now 
being  published. 


IDA  HUNT  UDALL 


Early  in  life  Ida  showed  a  natural  bent  for  winning 
friends.  Also,  her  love  of  immediate  relatives  later  proved 
to  be  uncompromising  and  as  constant  as  the  flowing  of 
time  itself.  These  attributes  are  well  exemplified  in  Grand¬ 
mother  Pratt’s  book,  “Mormondom’s  First  Woman  Mission¬ 
ary,”  wherein  she  gives  the  following  account  of  a  trip 
made  with  Ida  to  Salt  Lake  City: 

In  the  year  1865,  I  went  the  second  time  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  taking  with  me  my  granddaughter,  Ida  Frances,  and 
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my  Island  boy,  then  able  to  drive  the  team.  Ida  F.  was 
eight  years  old.  She  had  yellow  glossy  hair,  of  unusual 
dimension  for  one  of  her  age.  She  was  self-possessed  and 
amiable,  neither  bashful  nor  rude,  always  obliging.  If  she 
were  invited  to  sing,  she  would  never  wait  to  be  urged,  as 
little  girls  generally  do,  but  would  seem  pleased  to  contribute 
something  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  company  she  was  in.  We 
spent  a  week  in  President  Young’s  family;  lie  called  her  his 
girl,  because  of  her  complexion;  she  so  much  resembled  sev¬ 
eral  of  his  children. 

Ida  lived  in  Beaver,  Utah,  until  she  was  18  years  of 
age,  where  she  attended  school,  kept  books  for  the  Beaver 
Woolen  Mills,  sang  in  the  choir  and  was  one  of  the  com¬ 
munity’s  leading  ladies  in  junior  socials  and  dramas.  Being 
thoroughly  schooled  in  the  three  R’s,  and  having  these 
accomplishments  along  with  a  charming  personality  and 
musical  talent,  she  went  into  the  territorial  schoolroom 
as  a  teacher  at  an  early  age. 

During  most  of  this  period  her  father,  John,  was  the 
sheriff  of  Beaver  County,  and  from  his  experiences  she 
got  glimpses  of  the  seamy  side  of  early  pioneer  life.  Beaver 
was  the  center  of  a  great  mining  country  and  also  was 
surrounded  by  Indian  territory,  and  very  often  there  were 
desperate  characters  at  large  to  be  arrested  and  tried. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  occurring  in  Ida’s 
life  was  her  migration  with  her  family  to  Arizona  in  1877. 
Up  to  this  time  only  a  few  people  migrating  from  Utah 
to  Arizona  came  by  way  of  Pierce’s  Ferry  on  the  Colo¬ 
rado  River,  which  is  located  south  of  St.  George,  Utah. 

During  the  entire  journey  hla  drove  a  team  of  horses 
hitched  to  a  light  wagon  in  assisting  her  family  to  reach 
its  destination.  When  her  company  arrived  at  the  Colo- 
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rado  on  March  20th,  part  of  them  took  a  moonlight  ride 
on  its  muddy  water  in  an  improvised  boat.  It  was  the 
most  delightful  experience  of  a  long,  hard  trip.  The  strains 
from  Ida’s  guitar  accompanied  by  the  sweet  tones  of  the 
melodious  voices  of  Ida  and  her  sisters  filled  the  deep, 
rock-walled  gorge,  accustomed  only  to  the  Indians’  chant 
and  the  mating  birds’  call,  with  divine  music  never  heard 
there  before.  This  event  is  recorded  in  her  diary  which 
is  held  by  the  Udall  family  as  one  of  its  valued  possessions. 

After  the  crossing  the  road  passed  through  the  Wala- 
pai  Indian  country  and  merged  witli  the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail, 
now  known  as  U.  S.  Highway  66,  near  Peach  Springs, 
Arizona.  John  Hunt  and  his  family  came  by  this  route 
into  Arizona  mainly  to  determine  for  the  Church  whether 
it  was  a  passable  and  feasible  route  to  travel.  However, 
the  great  mass  of  pioneers  coming  to  Arizona  from  Utah 
came  via  Fee’s  Ferry  on  the  Colorado. 

John,  with  his  family,  then  consisting  of  his  wife, 
six  daughters  and  two  sons,  temporarily  settled  at  Cebolla 
(near  Ramah,  New  Mexico),  and  after  hauling  freight 
in  New  Mexico  for  the  government  for  two  years,  where 
Ida  learned  the  Spanish  language,  settled  in  Snowflake, 
Arizona.  There  he  became  the  first  bishop  and  Ida  con¬ 
tinued  her  school-teaching  career  in  a  one-room  school- 
house. 

Nearly  four  years  after  the  Hunts  had  settled  in  Snow¬ 
flake  the  paths  of  David  K.  Udall  and  Ida  Hunt  crossed. 
Both  being  convinced  of  the  truthfulness  of  Mormonism 
and  converted  to  the  divine  nature  of  patriarchal  marriage, 
they  were  married  in  the  St.  George  Temple,  May  26th, 
1882.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  Aunt  Ella  Udall, 
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David’s  first  wile,  was  in 
consented  to  this  union. 


St.  (Jeorge  at  that  time  and 


All  three  parties  came  from  homes  where  the  father 
had  more  than  one  wife.  Therefore,  being  reared  in  such 
an  atmosphere,  which  had  proven  wholesome  to  them,  it 
is  quite  natural  they  could  espouse  the  same  doctrine  with¬ 
out  moral  trepidation. 


IDA  HUNT  AND  DAVID  UDALL 
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No  doubt  Ida  was  imbued  with  the  philosophy,  like 
most  second  wives,  that  a  woman  and  her  children  could 
obtain  a  more  complete  fullness  of  glory  if  she  married 
a  righteous  man  as  a  second  wife  than  she  could  by  marry¬ 
ing  a  second-rater  as  a  first  wife.  A  reading  of  Ida’s  diary 
reveals  that  she  considered  David  a  much  superior  man 
to  any  of  her  single  male  suitors. 

With  this  marriage  began  a  family  life  which,  in  its 
first  decade,  was  to  become  so  hard  and  burdensome 
that  only  those  who  had  been  previously  tempered  in  the 
fires  of  adversity  and  had  an  undying  love  for  each  other 
could  endure  it.  The  same  year  David  and  Ida  were  mar¬ 
ried  Congress  passed  the  Edmunds  Act  greatly  strength¬ 
ening  anti-polygamy  laws,  and  just  as  soon  as  the  act  was 
approved  the  government  began  its  first  serious  efforts 
to  suppress  this  practice. 

Ida  started  her  married  life  in  St.  Johns  where  David 
lived,  but  the  threat  of  subpoena  or  arrest  compelled  her 
to  seek  refuge  in  relatives’  homes,  first  in  Nephi,  Utah, 
and  later  in  Snowflake,  Arizona.  This  encompassed  most 
of  the  time  during  the  period  between  1883  and  1892, 
as  she  did  not  want  to  be  where  U.  S.  Marshals  could 
serve  subpoenas  upon  her  requiring  that  she  testify  against 
her  husband. 

This  life  of  seclusion  was  a  very  trying  experience, 
as  Ida  spent  most  of  those  years  without  the  benefit  and 
presence  of  her  husband  to  help  rear  the  children,  accom¬ 
pany  her  to  dances,  socials  and  to  Church.  But  through 
all  those  persecutions  and  vicissitudes  she  did  not  falter 
one  bit  in  the  belief  that  right  would  finally  assert  itself 
in  her  case;  nor  did  the  cheerful  personality  she  possessed 
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IDA  AND  FAMILY 


£§y§»  : 


Standing:  John  H.,  Pauline,  Grover  and  Jesse 
Seated:  Gilbert,  the  mother  and  Don. 
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ever  leave  her.  Some  of  the  predominant  characteristics 
of  her  life  that  friends  still  remember  were  her  charming 
sociability  and  cheerfulness,  and  her  ability  to  make  other 
people  happy.  It  is  a  family  tradition  that  associates  and 
neighbors  who  gathered  around  her  from  time  to  time 
were  legion,  coming  from  all  walks  of  life.  The  appraisal 
of  Ida  s  character  made  by  her  Grandmother  Pratt  when 
she  was  a  child  of  eight  held  true  throughout  her  entire 
life;  truly,  she  was  a  self-possessed,  amiable  and  radiant 
personality. 

Ida  was  a  wonderful  mother  to  her  six  children,  and 
her  family  government  was  that  of  love  and  firmness. 
She  fixed  future  goals  for  each  child  and  inspired  them 
with  confidence  to  be  good  citizens. 

In  her  fiftieth  year,  seven  years  before  her  death, 
Ida  suffered  a  stroke  (cerebral  hemorrhage)  which  para¬ 
lyzed  the  left  side  of  her  body.  However,  she  remained 
ambulatory  through  those  fearful  years  of  affliction  and 
uncertainty,  refraining  as  much  as  possible  from  imposing 
her  infirmities  and  troubles  on  others. 

During  this  period  her  daughter,  Pauline,  and  son- 
in-law,  Asahel  PI.  Smith,  lovingly  cared  for  her  most  of 
the  time  either  in  their  own  home  or  in  a  nearby  home 
where  they  gave  her  every  attention  and  comfort.  Asahel 
was  a  generous  and  kind  man  who  seemed  to  fully  under¬ 
stand  her  troubled  condition,  and  Pauline  gave  unstintingly 
of  her  time  and  means  in  showering  upon  her  mother 
the  loving  care  she  so  richly  deserved.  It  should  also 
be  remembered  that  Aunt  Ella  graciously  waited  on  Ida 
and  gave  much  time  and  attention  to  her  needs  when 
she  was  living  in  the  family  home  at  St.  Johns.  All  the 
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children  feel  deeply  indebted  to  them  for  rendering  this 
wonderful  service  to  their  mother,  who  was  such  a  neces¬ 
sary  and  integral  part  of  the  life  of  their  father. 

Ida’s  philosophy  of  life  seemed  to  be:  “Why  should 
we  add  to  the  misery  of  others  through  our  own  afflictions? 
No  matter  how  heavy  our  loads,  there  are  others  far  worse 
off  than  we  are.”  She  believed  that  afflictions  came  about 
by  reason  of  man’s  inability  to  cope  with  them,  that  God 
is  Love,  and  that  the  surrender  of  her  life  was  God’s  Will. 

On  April  26th,  1915,  while  in  the  home  of  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  Pauline,  at  Hunt,  Arizona,  Ida  was  again  stricken  and 
was  taken  instantly  by  the  Lord  without  further  prolonged 
suffering. 
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The  names  of  Ida’s  children,  with  a  short  sketch  of 
each  of  their  lives,  follow: 

1.  P ATTUNE  UdALL  SMITH 


PAULINE  UDALL  SMITH 


b.  26  March  1885,  at  Neplii,  Utah;  m.  2  April  1909  to 
Asahel  H.  Smith  in  Salt  Lake  Temple.  Taught  public  school 
11  years.  In  addition  to  being  a  bishop’s  wife  and  mother 
of  a  large  family  she  found  time  to  be  a  teacher  in  all  of  the 
L.D.S.  Church  organizations.  President  of  Snowflake  Stake 
Primary  (1922-39);  active  in  the  local  P.T.A.  and  many  civic 
projects.  As  a  widow,  built  home  near  Arizona  Temple,  has 
since  engaged  in  research  and  Temple  work.  Author  of  book, 
‘Captain  Jefferson  Hunt  of  the  Mormon  Battalion.” 

Nine  children:  Rudger  Grant  (m.  LaPriel  Riggs);  Andrew 
Outzen  (m.  Edna  Richards),  d.  22  Sept.  1950;  David  Udall, 
d.  at  age  15;  Ida  (m.  Howard  Church);  Maria  (m.  S.  George 
Ellsworth);  A.  Marion  (ui.  Wanda  Turley);  Philip  Addison 
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(m.  Janice  Beach);  Asahel  Henry  (1.  m.  Gwendolyn  Stocks, 
dec.,  2.  m.  Marla  Mangum),  d.  22  Oct.  1957;  Richard  Aikens 
(m.  Doris  Barber). 

37  grandchildren.  ( 1958 ) 

2.  Grover  C.  (Cleveland)  Udall 


GROVER  CLEVELAND  UDALL 


b.  28  Dec.  1887,  at  Snowflake,  Arizona;  filled  mission 
Eastern  States,  1908-1910;  m.  8  Nov.  1912,  Dora  Sherwood 
in  Salt  Lake  Temple. 

Business  activities:  Road  builder;  stockman  and  farmer. 
President  for  many  years  of  Lyman  Water  Company. 

Died  2  Jan.  1950. 

Grover  was  a  rugged  individualist;  a  most  forthright  and 
industrious  person,  who  left  a  host  of  friends. 

Five  children,  all  bom  at  St.  Johns,  viz:  Sherwood  (m. 
Melba  Whiting);  Raymond  Keith  (m.  Gwendolyn  Vivian 
Pace);  Uldine  (b.  30  April  1919,  d.  28  July  1928);  Galvin 
Hunt  (m.  Doris  May  Fuss);  Ida  Janice  (m.  Willis  Mark  Bell). 
19  grandchildren.  (1958) 
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[  Note:  Grover  and  Dora  purchased  from  the  D.  K. 
Udall  estate,  the  “Old  Home”  in  St.  Johns  which  has  since 
been  remodeled  and  a  modern  auto  court  added.  The 
“Elm  Hotel,”  as  the  place  is  now  known,  derives  its  name 
from  the  beautiful  elm  tree  planted  by  father  in  1887. 
It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  all  the  relatives  to  have 
this  property  remain  in  the  family,  as  to  us  it  will  always 
be  “Home  Sweet  Home.  | 

3.  John  H.  (hunt)  Udall 


JOHN  HUNT  UDALL 


b.  23  Aug.  1889,  at  Snowflake,  Arizona;  married  ( 1 )  5 
June  1912,  Ruth  Kimball  in  Salt  Lake  Temple  (Ruth  died 
27  May  1915);  married  (2)  5  Oct.  1916,  Leah  Smith  in  Salt 
Lake  Temple. 

Church  service:  Lifetime  activity,  including  Bishop 
Phoenix  1st  Ward  1928-1940  and  Phoenix  Stake  High  Council¬ 
man  1941  to  1955. 
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Business  and  political  activities:  Road  contractor,  cattle¬ 
man  and  farmer.  Served  as  Clerk  of  Court,  legislator,  super¬ 
visor,  and  high-school  board  member,  Apache  county;  Fed¬ 
eral  Prohibition  Director  for  Arizona,  and  Mayor,  City  of 
Phoenix.  Died  March  3,  1959. 

11  children:  John  Nicholas  (m.  Sybil  Webb);  King  Smith, 
died  19  May  1944,  U.S.  Army;  Elias  Earl  (m.  Naomi  Tew); 
Ruth  (m.  Woodrow  E.  Evans);  Reed  Smoot  (m.  Afton  Web¬ 
ster);  Janet  (m.  Chester  Mortensen);  Jesse  N.  (m.  Shirley 
Ann  Evans);  Josephine  (in.  Lloyd  Webster);  Samuel  Hunt 
(m.  Helen  Druke);  Edith  Idella  (in.  Victor  Flack);  Pauline. 

30  grandchildren.  (1958) 

4.  Jesse  A.  (addison)  Udall 


JESSE  ADDISON  UDALL 

b.  24  June  1893,  at  Old  Mill  farm  near  Eagar,  Arizona; 
m.  7  June  1917,  Lela  Lee  in  Salt  Lake  Temple.  Served  over¬ 
seas  World  War  1,  1918-19;  officer  in  Ariz.  N.G.  1927-42;  Lt. 
Col.  U.S.  Army  J.A.G.D.  1942-45.  Graduate  U.  of  A.,  LL.B., 
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1924;  admitted  State  Bar  1924;  practised  law  at  Safford,  Ariz. 
Member  State  Legislature  1929-33;  Judge  Superior  Court 
1939-1942  and  1952-1958. 

Business  activities  outside  profession:  Owner-Mgr.  bus¬ 
iness  and  farm  property  Graham  and  Maricopa  counties. 

L.D.S.  Church  service:  Bishop  Thatcher  Ward  1929- 
1936;  High  Councilman  St.  Joseph  and  Washington  Stakes. 
President  St.  Joseph  Stake  1938-42  and  1947  to  1958;  sent 
three  children  on  missions.  Now  serving  as  President  of 
California  Mission. 

Six  children,  all  b.  Thatcher,  Arizona,  viz:  Jessica  (m. 
Milan  D.  Smith);  Addison  Richard  (m.  Ada  Webster);  Lee 
Kenyon  (m.  Leona  Carpenter);  Lela  Lee  (m.  Robert  R. 
Flaherty);  Mary  Louise  (m.  Arden  J.  Palmer);  David  K. 

22  grandchildren.  (1958) 

5.  Gilbert  D.  (douglas)  Udall 


b.  13  May  1895,  at  Eagar,  Arizona;  m.  2  June  1917  to 
Sarah  Brown,  in  St.  Johns,  Arizona  (marriage  shortly  there¬ 
after  solemnized  in  Salt  Lake  Temple). 
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Business  activities:  Mail  contractor  12  years  in  Apache 
County;  Insurance  (agent  for  Beneficial  Life  of  S.L.C.,  Utah, 
for  27  years,  also  member  of  its  Multi-Millionaire  Club);  in 
later  years  active  in  farming  in  Mesa  area. 


e.g.,  Bishop’s  Counselor,  High  Councilman,  Bishop  of  Mesa 
Third  Ward,  and  Stake  Missionary. 

Tr  aveled  widely  in  United  States,  Canada,  and  Europe. 

Ten  children:  Eleanor  (m.  Melvin  L.  Owens);  Verna  (m. 
(1)  James  F.  Richey  (div.),  (2)  Robert  C.  Gordon);  Douglas 
Brown  (m.  Hazel  Baker);  Pearl  (m.  John  Melvin  Fuller); 
Wendell  Gilbert  (m.  Joe  Ann  Dempke);  Frances  Lucille; 
John  Alfred  (m.  Audrey  Jones);  Lorraine  (m.  William  E. 
Hawkins);  Alice  Jean  (in.  Louis  O.  Glazier);  Don  Allen. 

25  grandchildren.  1  great-grandchild.  (1958) 

6.  Don  T.  (taylor)  Udall 


DON  TAYLOR  UDALL 
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b.  20  July  1897,  at  Old  Mill  farm  near  Eagar,  Arizona;  m. 
18  Sept.  1922,  Emily  Patterson  (marriage  later  solemnized  in 
Salt  Lake  Temple).  Filled  mission  in  Eastern  States  for 
L.D.S.  Church  (1917-19)  .  .  .  active  in  Church  work  through 
adult  life;  graduated  Georgetown  University  Law  School, 
LL.B.,  and  admitted  to  State  Bar  in  1923;  District  Governor 
( Ariz. )  Lions  International  ( 1933-34 ) ;  23  years  public  service 
in  Navajo  County  courthouse,  Holbrook;  member  of  State 
Legislature  (1941-42);  Judge  of  Superior  Court  (1945-  ). 

Military  service:  Officer  in  Organized  Beserve  Corps, 
U.S.  Army,  16  years  ...  a  Lt.  Colonel  in  Judge  Advocate 
General’s  Department  of  the  Army  through  World  War  II, 
part  of  time  serving  as  Staff  Judge  Advocate  of  Army  Engi¬ 
neer  Training  Center  and  remaining  duty  with  JAGD  in  South 
Pacific. 

Business  activities  outside  profession:  real  estate  invest¬ 
ments. 

Four  children,  viz:  Franklin  D.,  born  15  Oct.  1924,  died 
9  July  1952  at  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  (m.  Elizabeth  Ann  Pritchard); 
Margaret  Emily  (m.  James  F.  Warnock,  Jr.);  Patricia,  born 
and  died  6  April  1932,  at  Holbrook;  Dorothy  Virginia. 

Four  grandchildren.  (1958) 
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Appendix  A 

DAVID  UDALL’S  JOURNAL 


St.  Louis,  Missouri  May  23,  1851 

PREFACE 

The  reason  that  I  write  this  book  is  because  the  servant  of 
God  has  advised  me  to  do  it  and  because  I  am  determined  that 
my  posterity  shall  not  be  so  ignorant  about  their  forefathers  as 
I  am.  Many  a  time  I  wished  to  know  about  my  forefathers  but 


GRANDFATHER  DAVID  UDALL 


no  one  could  tell  me.  IIow  I  wish  they  had  kept  a  record  book 
so  that  I  might  know  something  about  them.  I  would  have  kept 
that  book  as  sacred  as  I  do  the  history  of  men  that  is  recorded  in 
the  Bible.  I  have  taken  great  pains  in  getting  all  the  information 
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about  my  relations  and  1  wish  my  posterity — I  know  that  I  shall 
have  a  posterity — to  preserve  this  book  and  when  it  is  old  to 
copy  it  off  on  another  paper  and  hand  this  record  down  from  one 
generation  to  another  so  that  none  of  my  posterity  may  be  ignorant 
about  their  genealogy.  I  wish  each  generation  of  my  children 
to  keep  a  record  of  their  ups  and  downs  that  they  have  and  of 
births  and  deaths,  and  a  few  of  the  most  important  things  that 
come  to  pass  in  their  lives,  and  hand  it  down  to  their  children. 
Another  request  I  have  to  make,  that  is  for  them  to  keep  the  com¬ 
mands  of  God  and  live  soberly,  honestly,  industriously,  and  attend 
to  every  virtuous  principle,  and  I  promise  them  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  that  they  shall  be  blessed,  both  temporally  and  spiritually 
throughout  time  and  eternity.  Keep  the  commands  of  God  and 
His  servants  and  keep  in  His  Kingdom,  and  never  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  the  devil,  and  then  we  will  all  meet  in  the  first  resur¬ 
rection  together  to  receive  the  blessings  that  God  has  in  store 
for  us,  to  see  all  our  good  forefathers,  to  dwell  on  this  earth  when 
all  is  peace  and  happiness,  and  when  the  knowledge  of  God  will 
be  over  it,  even  so,  AMEN. 

David  Udall. 


History  of  David  Udall 

I,  David  Udall,  the  son  of  Jesse  Udall  (and  Ann  Drawbridge), 
was  born  January  18,  1829,  in  the  Parish  of  Goudhurst,  County 
of  Kent,  England.  At  the  time,  my  father  was  in  America  seeking 
a  home  for  his  family.  He  was  gone  thirteen  months. 

I  was  a  strong,  healthy  boy.  When  I  was  nine  years  old  I 
went  to  work  with  my  father  to  earn  my  living  and  never  was 
any  expense  to  my  parents  thereafter.  1  worked  with  my  father 
two  years  and  then  went  to  Brighton  in  Sussex,  forty  miles  from 
father’s  house.  I  stayed  ten  months  and  got  a  good  character 
and  learned  some  good  and  some  bad  things.  My  father  sent  for 
me  to  come  home  and  I  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  I  left 
those  wicked  men.  If  I  had  stayed  there  I  might  now  be  going 
with  the  giddy  multitude.  I  became  quick  and  thoughtful  while 
at  Brighton  and  when  I  went  to  my  father’s  house  I  was  quite 
altered.  I  could  learn  anything.  I  went  to  work  all  the  days 
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and  of  evenings  I  learned  to  read  and  write  and  do  arithmetic, 
but  I  had  a  rebellious  spirit  and  my  father  had  to  correct  me. 

I  lived  with  my  father  four  years  after  I  left  Brighton.  I 
worked  for  many  masters  during  the  time  and  all  gave  me  a  good 
character.  When  1  was  about  thirteen  years  old  I  became  a  total 
abstainer  from  strong  drink.  I  did  not  drink  anything  that  would 
intoxicate  me  or  make  me  drunk.  I  kept  it  for  ten  years  until  I 
came  to  America.  During  this  time  I  labored  hard  and  I  declare 
with  words  of  soberness  that  I  was  strong  and  healthy  and  could 
do  any  kind  of  labor  without  the  assistance  of  strong  drink.  Strong 
drink  has  been  the  downfall  of  thousands  of  young  men.  It  has 
robbed  widows,  starved  children  and  made  homes  miserable  and 
has  been  the  stepping-stone  to  all  that  is  bad.  I  feel  to  advise 
all  young  men  and  women  to  totally  abstain  from  strong  drink. 
It  will  keep  them  from  the  giddy  multitude  and  do  them  good 
and  be  a  blessing  unto  them  the  same  as  it  has  been  a  blessing 
unto  me.  I  never  have  been  drunk  in  my  life. 

When  1  was  about  fourteen  years  old  I  received  religious 
impressions.  The  Spirit  of  God  convinced  me  of  sin  and  of  righteous¬ 
ness  and  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God.  I  was  acquainted  with 
the  Wesleyans.  1  did  all  that  they  told  me,  but  I  could  not  feel 
myself  reconciled  to  God.  I  could  not  feel  my  sins  forgiven.  I 
have  prayed  to  God  many  times  that  I  might  feel  at  peace  with 
Him.  God  heard  my  prayers  and  brought  me  under  the  sound 
of  the  Gospel  of  Truth. 

During  the  time  I  worked  with  my  father  he  instilled  into 
my  mind  many  good  things,  good  principles,  and  he  taught  me 
to  be  sober,  honest  and  industrious.  He  set  a  good  example.  He 
was  a  total  abstainer  from  strong  drink.  He  was  a  good  man. 
1  imitated  his  example  and  gained  his  approbation  and  the  smile 
and  affection  of  my  mother.  They  were  very  fond  of  me.  It  is 
a  great  blessing  to  have  the  smiles  and  prayers  of  your  parents. 
1  feel  thankful  to  my  Heavenly  Father  for  giving  me  good  parents 
and  for  sending  me  strength  and  a  perfect  body  and  a  portion 
of  His  Holy  Spirit,  and  for  giving  me  a  sane  mind  and  some  wis¬ 
dom  and  some  knowledge,  and  for  bringing  me  under  the  sound 
of  the  Gospel  and  giving  me  the  means  for  me  to  go  from  my 
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native  land,  a  land  of  oppression  and  bondage,  and  bringing  me 
to  a  land  of  freedom  where  the  Kingdom  of  God  will  be  built  up. 

When  I  was  sixteen  years  old  I  went  to  live  at  Marden, 
five  miles  from  my  father’s  house.  My  master  kept  a  boarding 
school.  I  served  him  one  year.  I  gained  the  approbation  of  my 
master  and  his  wife  and  got  a  good  character.  Then  I  went  to 
live  at  Putney,  five  miles  from  London,  fifty  miles  from  my  father’s 
house.  I  lived  there  four  years.  I  learned  many  things,  gained 
much  information,  experience  and  wisdom. 

I  attended  to  a  “milk  walk”  for  my  cousin  Gaius  for  those 
four  years.  I  kept  myself  sober  and  honest  and  gained  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  my  cousin.  He  never  found  me  in  a  dishonest  action  in 
all  the  time.  I  was  among  a  good  many  men  and  women  and 
kept  good  company  and  gained  the  approbation  of  all  around  me. 
After  I  had  lived  at  Putney  one  year  and  a  quarter  I  fell  in  love 
with  my  wife.  The  first  time  I  saw  her  was  on  the  seventh  of 
February  1848.  She  gained  my  approbation  and  just  suited  me. 
I  kept  faithful  to  her  for  two  years  and  then  we  were  married. 
I  never  saw  a  young  woman  I  liked  so  much.  I  have  proved  her 
to  be  a  good  young  woman,  a  good  wife  and  a  good  saint.  I  can 
say  of  a  truth  I  never  deceived  any  young  woman  nor  robbed  any 
young  woman  of  her  virtue.  I  feel  thankful  unto  God  for  it  and 
I  say  unto  everyone  that  reads  this  writing — be  faithful  and  kind 
to  the  female  sex,  perform  your  promises  and  never  deceive  them 
and  it  will  be  a  blessing  unto  you;  if  you  do  not,  it  will  prove  a 
curse  to  you. 

Eliza  King  (my  wife),  the  daughter  of  William  and  Ann 
Anderson  King,  was  born  December  30,  1826  at  Waltham  Parish, 
Berks,  England.  The  greater  portion  of  her  girlhood  life  was 
spent  in  working  as  a  cook,  waiting  maid,  etc.  Her  father  was  a 
farm  laborer  and  she  had  six  brothers  and  five  sisters.  They 
were  identified  with  the  Protestant  Churches  and  were  devout 
Christians.  She  was  above  medium  height  and  weight,  having 
dark  brown  hair  which  was  silken  and  wavy;  full  dark  eyes,  beau¬ 
tiful  complexion  and  red  cheeks,  and  was  pronounced  by  her 
neighbors  as  a  beautiful  woman. 

When  I  lived  at  Putney,  about  the  year  1847,  I  became  ac- 
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quainted  with  a  Mormon  elder  by  the  name  of  John  Squires. 
He  was  a  good  servant  of  God.  I  feel  thankful  to  him  for  his 
kindness  and  his  instruction  and  I  feel  thankful  to  God  for  bring¬ 
ing  me  under  the  sound  of  the  voice  of  one  of  His  servants  and 
for  giving  me  the  spirit  of  obedience.  Mr.  Squires  preached  the; 
Gospel  to  me  faithfully.  I  received  it  and  was  baptized  into  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  in  the  Thames  River 
on  the  15th  of  June  1848,  and  was  ordained  a  teacher  the  15th 
of  July  1849,  and  a  Priest  on  the  23rd  of  October  1849.  Eliza 
King  was  baptized  November  6th,  1848.  1  was  the  first  one  that 

heard  the  voice  of  the  servants  of  God  in  that  region  of  country 
where  I  lived.  I  kept  the  faith.  I  preached  the  Gospel  to  the 
people  in  Richmond  and  Hammersmith  and  Battersea. 

In  the  22nd  year  of  my  life,  on  December  2nd,  1850,  1  was 
married  to  Eliza  King  for  time,  at  Hammersmith,  near  London. 
We  had  a  happy  wedding.  We  went  from  Hammersmith  to  my 
wife’s  father’s  and  mother’s  house  in  Binfield,  Berkshire.  We 
spent  fourteen  happy  days  with  them  and  then  went  to  London 
thirty-five  miles  away,  and  stayed  one  night.  Then  we  went  to 
see  our  relatives  at  Chatham  in  the  County  of  Kent  and  stayed 
two  nights.  We  went  all  over  Chatham  and  saw  the  barracks, 
the  docks  and  the  fortifications.  We  have  traveled  over  London 
and  a  great  part  of  England  and  have  seen  many  wonderful  and 
beautiful  sights. 


When  we  left  Chatham  we  went  to  my  father’s  house  and 
spent  a  happy  fourteen  days  with  them.  My  father  and  mother 
were  very  fond  of  me  and  my  wife.  They  mourned  veiy  much 
when  we  left  them  to  go  to  America.  I  was  sorry  to  go  and  to 
leave  them.  1  would  like  to  have  stayed  and  to  have  supported 
them  when  old,  but  1  could  not.  1  did  not  want  to  stay  in  a  land 
of  oppression  and  have  a  family  and  bring  them  up  in  poverty. 
I  felt  like  obeying  the  commands  of  the  Lord.  He  had  commanded 
me  through  His  servants  to  flee  to  the  land  of  Zion  where  I  might 
learn  wisdom  and  grow  in  knowledge  and  be  blessed,  and  be  a 
blessing  to  my  posterity. 


On  the  2nd  of  January  1851,  we  set  out  from  my  father’s 
house  for  America.  We  went  to  London  and  stayed  with  our 
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relatives  three  days.  From  there  we  went  to  Liverpool,  200  miles. 
We  got  into  the  sailing  vessel  “George  W.  Bourne,”  a  Mormon 
ship,  and  had  to  wait  in  the  Mersey  River  fourteen  days  for  the 
wind.  We  left  there  on  the  20th.  We  were  in  the  Irish  Channel 
nine  days  with  a  rough  headwind.  We  were  tossed  about  in  a 
most  unpleasant  manner.  I  was  seasick  two  days  and  two  nights 
and  could  not  eat  anything.  I  shall  never  forget  it.  We  could 
not  sleep,  we  had  to  hold  ourselves  in  bed.  There  was  an  awful 
noise  with  the  boxes  rolling  about  and  the  chains  and  the  sailors 
and  the  Captain.  My  wife  was  sick  all  the  time.  She  could  not 
eat  and  became  so  emaciated  that  in  washing  her  hands  her  wed¬ 
ding  ring  came  off  and  was  thrown  into  the  sea.  We  were  eight 
weeks  going  from  Liverpool  to  New  Orleans.  We  stayed  in  New 
Orleans  two  days — 6,000  miles  from  Liverpool.  Then  we  got 
into  a  steamboat  and  went  to  St.  Louis,  1,200  miles  from  New 
Orleans.  We  were  on  the  boat  seven  days.  This  journey  from 
Liverpool  was  made  with  a  company  of  about  two  hundred  Mor¬ 
mons,  presided  over  by  William  Gibson. 

When  we  got  to  St.  Louis  my  wife  was  better.  I  got  work 
in  a  brickyard.  I  was  very  fortunate;  many  of  the  saints  could 
not  get  work.  Many  of  them  were  sick  and  in  poverty  and  many 
of  them  died  with  cholera.  I  worked  in  the  brickvard  five  months 
and  then  went  to  work  helping  to  build  a  large  chimney  150  feet 
high  on  14th  Street  and  Shoothers. 

My  sister,  Ann,  who  came  to  America  after  her  marriage, 
died  June  21,  1851,  at  Westfield,  Chatauqua  County,  New  York. 
She  was  a  good  woman  and  lived  up  to  the  light  God  gave  her. 
1  believe  she  will  rise  in  the  first  resurrection. 

I  was  called  to  the  office  of  an  elder  and  to  preside  over  the 
first  ward  in  St.  Louis  on  the  16th  of  August  1851. 

On  September  7th,  1851,  David  King  Udall  was  born,  the 
first  son  of  David  and  Eliza  Udall,  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  North 
America,  near  the  City  Hospital. 

April  27,  1852,  myself  and  family  left  St.  Louis  for  Salt  Lake 
Valley,  Utah.  I  am  thankful  to  God  my  Father  for  delivering  us 
from  St.  Louis.  It  is  a  sickly,  wicked  hell  of  a  place.  Many  of 
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my  brethren  have  fallen  but  1  have  been  preserved.  We  left, 
six  of  us  and  my  child,  in  one  wagon  with  two  yoke  of  oxen.  The 
other  members  of  the  party  were  Brother  and  Sister  Jeffs,  Brother 
Clegg,  an  old  bachelor  and  his  sister.  We  camped  at  Manchester 
on  the  29th  and  at  Union  on  the  2nd  of  May.  We  had  very  heavy 
thunderstorms  and  bought  two  cows.  May  7th  we  ferried  a  river. 
May  16th  we  ferried  the  Osage  River.  That  was  the  greatest  hell 
1  was  ever  in.  It  was  on  Sunday.  We  had  a  very  heavy  thunder¬ 
storm  and  flooded  our  wagons.  Two  of  the  brethren  got  to  fight¬ 
ing  and  when  our  wagons  were  on  the  ferryboat  one  of  the  oxen 
got  overboard.  We  got  him  on  again  and  then  one  of  the  oxen 
gave  me  a  kick  overboard  and  Brother  Vickers  pulled  me  out  of 
the  water  by  my  feet.  I  shall  always  remember  it  and  thank 
God  for  saving  my  life.  We  passed  through  a  half  mile  of  swamp¬ 
land  in  water  up  to  our  knees  and  then  came  to  a  good  country, 
plenty  of  grass,  good  roads  and  some  strawberries. 

June  1st  we  got  to  Independence  safe  after  having  our  wagons 
break  down  and  a  great  many  more  difficulties.  June  6th  we 
camped  at  Kansas  City  and  crossed  the  Kansas  River.  June  7th 
we  came  to  Leavenworth.  On  the  9th  we  started  on  the  plains; 
seven  or  eight  wagons  and  eleven  men.  June  11th  we  found  an 
ox  with  a  yoke  on  it.  He  was  very  wild  and  we  got  a  rope  on  him 
and  he  ran  at  us  and  drove  us,  but  we  took  him  to  Salt  Lake  City 
and  sold  him  and  divided  the  money.  On  the  12th  we  lost  all  our 
oxen  and  found  some  of  them  seven  miles  off.  We  found  many 
dead  oxen  and  graves  of  men.  On  the  24th  we  came  to  the  Big 
Blue  and  forded  it.  On  the  80th  we  came  to  the  Platte  River. 
The  mosquitoes  troubled  us  very  much.  Brother  Vickers’  child 
died  the  day  before. 

July  1st  we  came  to  Fort  Kearney.  On  the  3rd  we  came  to 
a  flock  of  sheep,  10,000  in  number,  going  to  California;  fifteen 
or  twenty  of  them  were  left  behind  every  day.  On  the  12th  we 
forded  the  South  Fork  of  the  Platte  River.  On  the  13th  we  came 
to  Oak  Hollow;  on  the  16th  we  came  to  Chimney  Rock,  and  on 
the  20th  to  Fort  Laramie.  We  who  had  money  bought  provisions 
and  some  had  no  money  and  no  provisions.  They  laid  their  case 
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before  the  commander  of  the  fort  and  he  gave  them  freely  and 
liberally,  so  we  started,  refreshed  again. 

August  4th  we  forded  the  north  fork  of  the  Platte  River.  We 
had  some  trouble  to  get  through  and  then  we  saw  a  widow’s 
wagon  turn  over  in  the  river.  We  saved  the  most  of  her  things. 
A  man  who  had  been  drowned  was  found.  August  10th  we  forded 
Sweet  Water  River  at  Independence  Rock.  The  23rd  we  came 
to  Sulphur  and  Tar  Springs. 

September  5th,  1852,  we  arrived  at  Salt  Lake  City.  I  was 
very  sick  for  a  week.  I  was  thankful  when  I  recovered.  My  wife 
and  I  were  rebaptized  on  the  19th  of  September  and  had  all  for¬ 
mer  blessings  and  the  priesthood  conferred  on  us.  September 
20th  we  started  for  Nephi  City;  on  the  21st  camped  at  Hot  Springs, 
the  first  I  ever  saw.  On  the  24th  we  arrived  at  Nephi  and  were 
welcomed  by  the  president  to  the  city  and  on  the  25th  were  in¬ 
vited  to  a  good  dinner.  It  was  a  festival  day  (first  anniversary 
of  the  settlement  of  Nephi).  I  like  this  place  very  much.  I  feel 
at  home  here.  I  feel  to  record  my  thanks  to  God,  my  Father  in 
Heaven  for  His  mercies  and  blessings  to  me,  for  sending  me  on 
the  earth  in  this  age  of  the  world,  for  health  and  strength  and  for 
bringing  me  under  the  sound  of  the  Gospel  and  giving  me  His 
Spirit  to  guide  me;  for  bringing  me  through  all  the  dangers  I 
have  passed  through  and  bringing  me  to  this  place,  and  I  ask 
Him  in  the  name  of  Jesus  to  bless  me  and  my  posterity  after  me 
according  to  His  wisdom. 

July  17,  1853.  A  war  broke  out  with  the  Indians  today.  They 
shot  a  man  dead.  We  all  had  to  move  out  of  our  houses  into 
the  fort  that  we  made  with  our  wagons. 

July  22,  1853.  My  wife  and  I  were  married  and  sealed  to¬ 
gether  for  time  and  all  eternity  by  George  A.  Smith,  one  of  the 
Quorum  of  the  Twelve. 

July  26.  At  daybreak  in  the  morning  I  was  shot  through 
the  calf  of  my  leg  while  I  was  standing  on  guard.  Another  man 
was  with  me  but  we  could  not  see  the  Indian.  I  thank  my  Heavenly 
Father  for  preserving  my  life  from  that  Lamanite  or  Indian. 

July  30.  The  Indians  stole  200  head  of  cattle  and  horses 
from  Aldridge  settlement,  all  they  had  except  two  horses.  They 
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took  them  in  the  daytime  while  the  men  were  herding  them. 

August  23,  1853.  William  Jesse  was  born  and  died  on  the 
3rd  of  September.  At  that  time  we  saw  a  comet  in  the  west  with 
its  tail  upward  about  as  long  as  a  sword — as  it  looked  to  be. 

October  1.  Four  of  our  brethren  were  killed  by  the  Indians 
on  the  divide  at  Williams  Springs  fourteen  miles  from  here.  They 
were  brought  here  the  same  day  and  buried  the  next  morning. 
We  were  ordered  by  our  officers  to  kill  the  Indians.  Eight  of 
them  were  killed  and  we  took  a  boy  and  a  squaw  prisoners.  I  did 
not  kill  any  of  them.  I  took  one  of  them  prisoner  and  another  man 
came  and  shot  him. 

November  20.  Captain  Gunnison  and  seven  of  his  men  were 
killed  by  the  Indians  on  the  Sevier  River  where  these  men  were 
surveying  for  a  railroad. 

December  1,  1853,  we  felt  the  shock  of  an  earthquake.  The 
people  ran  out  of  their  homes.  On  the  12th  we  felt  another  heavy 
shock  in  the  night.  It  woke  the  people. 

October  30,  1854,  my  mother  died.  This  year  the  grasshoppers 
destroyed  nearly  all  my  crop. 

June  20,  1855,  Eliza  Ann  Udall  was  born. 

November  1,  1855,  David  and  Eliza  Udall  received  their  en¬ 
dowments. 

May  18,  1857,  I  was  ordained  a  seventy  and  admitted  into 
the  Forty-Ninth  Quorum  of  Seventy  by  the  President  thereof. 

October  10,  1857,  I  was  called  to  go  out  to  meet  our  enemies 
(Johnston’s  Army). 

December  10,  1857,  my  daughter,  Mary  Ann,  was  born  and  I 
blessed  her  when  eight  days  old. 

June  23,  1861,  my  son,  Joseph,  was  born. 

March  15,  1863,  my  wife,  Eliza,  died.  She  had  lived  the  life 
of  a  saint,  true  to  her  covenants.  She  loved  me  as  her  husband 
and  was  passionately  fond  of  her  children.  She  was  a  good  wife 
and  companion  and  a  good  mother.  She  was  pregnant  when  she 
died.  1  am  very  sorry  to  lose  her  but  the  Lord’s  will  be  done. 

1864.  In  January  of  this  year  I  was  thrown  from  a  horse  and 
very  much  hurt.  1  feel  this  every  day  of  my  life. 
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In  1867  and  1868,  the  grasshoppers  destroyed  our  crops,  but 
I  thank  the  Lord  He  has  sustained  us  all  the  days  of  our  lives. 

October  16,  1872,  I  started  from  Salt  Creek  (Nephi)  with 
Elizabeth,  my  second  wife,  and  her  children  and  arrived  at  Kanab, 
October  30,  1872. 

1873.  This  year  I  lived  at  Kanab.  It  was  an  exceedingly  dry 
summer  and  I  lost  nearly  all  my  crop  for  the  want  of  water. 

1874.  In  the  month  of  April,  I  went  into  the  United  Order 
with  all  that  I  had.  I  worked  in  the  order  for  eight  months  and 
then  they  gave  our  property  back  again.  It  gave  me  a  great 
experience  and  I  believe  the  United  Order  is  from  Heaven. 

1875.  I  left  Kanab  with  my  family  May  the  12th,  and  arrived 
in  Nephi  the  27th.  I  traded  my  house  at  Kanab  and  my  lot  and 
farm  to  my  son,  David.  I,  with  my  family  were  re-established  in 
the  United  Order  in  October  1875,  by  Bishop  Joel  Grover  (Nephi). 

January  28,  1883,  I,  David  Udall,  was  ordained  a  High  Priest 
and  set  apart  by  Joseph  F.  Smith  as  a  bishop  to  act  in  the  Second 
Ward  of  Nephi. 

January  18,  1891,  ordained  a  Patriarch  by  Apostle  Francis  M. 
Lyman.  This  year  we  raised  good  crops,  about  1500  bushels  of 
grain  and  50  tons  of  hay.  I  gave  75  patriarchal  blessings  and  I 
worked  in  the  Temple  for  my  parents,  Jesse  and  Ann  Drawbridge 
Udall,  for  my  son,  Edwin,  and  many  others  of  our  dead  relatives. 

June  14,  1894,  I  started  for  England  and  returned  August  25th. 
The  Lord  blessed  me  on  that  genealogical  mission.  I  visited  many 
relatives  and  friends.  They  all  received  me  kindly  and  I  got  the 
genealogy  of  many  with  the  intention  of  working  for  them  in  the 
Temples  of  the  Lord.  We  raised  “middling”  crops  of  grain  but 
lost  our  crop  of  beets  because  they  could  not  make  sugar  from  them. 

1895.  This  year  the  Lord  prospered  all  my  family  with  health, 
happiness,  peace  and  prosperity,  and  yet  we  could  hardly  pay 
our  taxes  and  debts,  for  everything  was  so  cheap.  But  we  are 
thankful  it  is  as  well  with  us  as  it  is.  We  will  start  to  the  Temple 
to  work  for  the  dead  in  January  1896. 

1896.  This  year  the  Lord  has  blessed  our  labors.  We  raised 
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a  good  crop.  Peace  and  prosperity  attended  our  labors  and  we 
worked  for  our  dead  in  the  Temple  of  our  God  at  Manti.* 

a  a 

1898.  ...  I  am  recalling  my  early  history.  The  forepart  of 

my  life  was  spent  with  my  father  and  mother  on  a  farm  called 
Hamon  Farm  at  Goudhurst.  1  can  remember  my  brother,  Jesse’s, 
dying.  I  was  five  years  old.  At  six  years  I  first  went  to  school. 
When  I  first  went  to  work  with  my  father  daily  for  six  cents  a  day 
I  was  nine  years  old. 

* 

1904.  My  wife,  Rebecca,  and  I  spent  two  months  in  Arizona 
with  our  children  and  grandchildren,  all  that  time  rejoicing  with 
them  and  thanking  the  Lord  that  we  had  that  privilege.  On  my 
birthday  the  18th  of  January  we  had  a  birthday  party  and  dinner 
at  my  son  David  King’s  house.  We  had  music,  singing  and  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  best  kind.  Ida  Hunt  Udall  sang  “Grandpa’s  Birthday 
Song,”  composed  by  herself,  and  on  that  75th  birthday  of  mine 
we  had  a  glorious  time  of  rejoicing  with  our  children,  grand¬ 
children  and  great-grandchild — never  to  be  forgotten. 

a  »  a 

1906.  We  sold  some  of  our  property  and  got  out  of  debt 
through  the  help  of  Rebecca.  We  thank  the  Lord  that  He  gave 
her  the  power  to  save  up  that  money  so  that  we  became  clear  of 
debt. 

1907.  My  dearly  beloved  wife,  Elizabeth,  died  June  24th 
this  year  at  Nephi.  This  was  a  great  grief  to  me.  I  thank  the  Lord 
for  giving  me  such  a  good,  faithful  wife  and  a  good  loving  mother 
to  her  children  and  to  all  around  her. 


0  These  last  two  yearly  entries  (1895  and  1896)  are  typieal  of  many  that 
appear  in  the  Journal.  The  crops  were  either  good,  “middling,”  or  more 
frequently  poor  due  to  drought  and  grasshoppers,  and  only  then  was  it 
necessary  to  borrow  money  to  pay  the  taxes.  Invariably,  thanks  are  given 
to  our  Heavenly  Father  for  Ilis  loving  kindness  and  mercy;  frequently  it 
is  recited  that  they  had  peace  and  happiness  at  home.  Irrespective  of  crops 
or  lack  of  crops  they  went  to  the  Temple  (usually  Manti)  and  did  work 
for  their  dead  in  the  House  of  the  Lord.  The  births  and  deaths  of  his  chil¬ 
dren  were  faithfully  recorded. 
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1908.  We  raised  a  good  crop  of  grain;  no  fruit  as  the  frost 
took  it  nearly  all.  We  worked  for  our  dead  in  the  Manti  Temple 
and  we  are  very  thankful  to  our  Heavenly  Father  for  that  favor. 
My  daughters,  Eliza  Ann  Tenney  and  Mary  Ann  Stewart,  helped 
me  very  much. 

1909.  We  went  to  the  Manti  Temple  and  worked  for  our 
dead.  My  daughter,  Kate  U.  Bailey,  and  her  husband,  William 
Bailey,  helped  us  very  much.  We  lost  our  fruit  crop  by  the  frost. 
We  raised  a  good  crop  of  grain.  I  rented  my  farm  to  my  son,  Alvin. 
My  wife,  Bebecca,  and  myself  were  taken  very  sick  with  La  Grippe. 
We  thank  the  Lord  for  our  recovery. 

1910.  Rebecca’s  health  is  very  poor.  Her  eyesight  is  nearly 
gone.  Her  memory  is  poor.  .  .  .  The  frost  took  all  our  fruit  this 
year.  This  is  a  very  dry  season  and  our  crops  are  only  “middlin.” 
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COMMENT  ON  DAVID  UDALL’S  JOURNAL 
By  David  King  Udall 

Soon  after  making  the  last  entry  in  his  Journal,  father  com¬ 
plained  of  a  pain  in  his  stomach.  My  sister,  Eliza  Ann  Tenney,  was 
at  that  time  living  in  the  home,  taking  care  of  him  and  the  nearly 
blind  little  Aunt  Rebecca.  After  Eliza  applied  the  simple  home 
remedies,  the  doctor  was  called.  It  was  thought  that  father  would 
soon  be  better,  but  a  few  days  later,  on  November  11,  1910,  he 
passed  from  this  earth  as  he  had  lived,  in  fearless  simplicity.  He 
was  in  his  eighty-second  year. 

Who  can  read  father’s  “Preface"  and  the  simple  story  that 
he  has  left  us  without  feeling  his  faith  in  God,  and  his  trust  in  the 
Gospel  plan  for  both  the  living  and  the  dead?  His  gratitude  for 
all  his  blessings  seems  immeasurable.  May  we,  his  descendants, 
to  the  last  generation,  honor  his  memory  and  emulate  his  example. 

Before  closing  this  sketch,  it  is  fitting  to  state  that  father’s 
prophetic  utterance  concerning  his  posterity  has  been  fulfilled, 
for  he  became  the  father  of  eighteen  children  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  he  had  many  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren. 
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By  hard  work  and  economy  lie  provided  for  his  large  family  and 
built  two  unpretentious,  but  comfortable,  homes  which  some  years 
before  his  death  he  had  deeded  to  his  wives.  He  left  an  estate 
in  addition  to  the  homes  amounting  to  $8,(X)0,  which  was  divided 
among  his  children.  As  I  look  back  over  the  vicissitudes  of  farm¬ 
ing  in  Nephi  1  wonder  that  he  did  so  well.  To  my  knowledge 
father  did  not  at  any  time  hold  a  remunerative  position  either  in 
the  Church  or  the  state.  He  did  not  know  the  first  element  of 
scheming  and  he  abhorred  debt,  being  neither  a  trader  nor  a 
speculator.  Many  other  fathers  have  been  more  successful  finan¬ 
cially,  but  as  1  view  the  picture  of  his  life,  no  man  could  be  more 
industrious,  frugal  and  honest  than  was  my  dear  father. 

I  sense  keenly  and  gratefully  that  my  father’s  courage  in 
accepting  and  living  the  restored  Gospel  is  the  very  foundation 
of  my  own  family  life.  May  God’s  blessings  be  over  us  and  help 
us  to  be  valiant  in  the  cause  of  the  Master  whom  he  loved  so  much. 

o  o  o 

(Note:  According  to  Church  instructions,  David  Udall’s 
Journal  has  been  filed  in  the  historian’s  office  in  the  Church  Office 
Building  in  Salt  Lake  City,  where  all  his  descendants  may  have 
access  to  it. ) 


Appendix  C 

THE  JOSEPH  UDALL  FAMILY 

Inasmuch  as  all  of  the  Udalls  living  in  the  state  of  Arizona 
(so  far  as  is  known)  are  descendants  of  either  David  K.  Udall 
or  his  brother,  Joseph  Udall,  it  seems  fitting  and  proper  that  a  brief 
sketch  of  Joseph’s  life,  as  well  as  the  names  of  his  children  and 
grandchildren,  should  be  contained  herein. 

Joseph  Udall  was  born  in  Nephi,  Utah,  on  June  23,  1861. 
The  story  of  his  younger  days,  in  the  main,  parallels  that  of  his 
brother,  David  K.,  which  is  told  in  the  beginning  of  this  volume. 

Joseph  married  a  Nephi  girl,  Emma  Goldsbrough,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  2,  1882.  Two  years  later  they  responded  to  a  call  of  the 
L.D.S.  Church  leaders  to  aid  in  colonizing  Apache  County,  Arizona. 
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They  first  settled  at  St.  Johns  and  later  moved  to  Round  Valley 
where  the  growing  town  of  Eagar  became  the  family  residence. 
Joseph  acquired  extensive  land  holdings,  engaging  in  farming, 
and  in  sheep  and  cattle  raising.  Sensing  the  need  for  improving 
the  breeds  of  livestock,  he  was  a  prime  mover  in  importing  pure¬ 
bred  animals. 

Joseph  was  a  leader  in  public  enterprise.  He  became  prom¬ 
inent  in  the  construction  of  irrigation  projects,  was  a  charter  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Arizona  Good  Roads  Association,  served  for  many  years 


JOSEPH  AND  EMMA  UDALL  AND  THEIR  CHILDREN 

Standing:  Nellie,  Earl,  (father),  Joseph  K.  and  Harry. 
Seated:  Lula,  Oscar,  (mother),  Pratt,  Gay,  Joyce  and  Alta. 


as  a  member  of  the  Apache  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  and 
was  also  interested  in  local  banking  and  merchandising  opera¬ 
tions.  He  became  financially  independent  and  was  recognized 
far  and  wide  as  a  man  of  vision  and  sound  judgment,  always  ready 
to  advise  and  aid  his  fellowmen. 

Spiritual  matters  were  not  neglected  as  Joseph  faithfully 
served  his  Church  and  was  always  active  therein.  Just  prior  to  the 
turn  of  the  century  he  filled  a  mission  to  England  and,  upon  his 
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return,  was  immediately  made  Bishop  of  the  Eagar  Ward  where 
he  served  for  over  twenty- two  years. 

His  good  wife,  Emma,  mother  of  their  ten  children,  died 
December  31,  1928.  She  was  a  faithful  and  devoted  wife  and 
helpmeet  and  was  possessed  of  keen  business  judgment.  By  reason 
of  Joseph’s  poor  eyesight  Emma  was  the  one  who  kept  the  books 
and  wrote  the  letters.  She  was  a  good  mother  and  a  lovely  lady 
of  high  ideals. 

Later,  Joseph  married  Arilla  Hamblin  Ashcroft,  who  survives 

him. 

Joseph  lived  a  full  and  rich  life  and  retained  all  of  his  facul¬ 
ties  to  the  time  of  his  death  which  occurred  in  Eagar  on  Decem¬ 
ber  23,  1949,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-eight  years. 

The  names  of  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  Joseph  Udall 
(totalling  in  all  nearly  a  hundred),  together  with  the  names  of 
the  individuals  whom  they  married,  follow: 

1.  Ellen  Eliza  (Nell)  Udall  Winsor,*  m.  George  A.  Winsor.* 

Children:  Oscar  A.  (m  1.  Ella  Kartchner  (div. ),  m.  2.  Bess 
Louise  Mulkey);  Karl  Edward*;  Lavelle  (m.  Lawrence 
Jones);  Ervin  Udall  (m.  Frances  Ellen  Madden);  Shirley  Kay 
(m.  Lorana  Patterson);  Louise  (m.  Ralph  Lane);  Sarah  (m.  J. 

D.  Sayre);  Emma  Marie.* 

18  grandchildren.  (1958) 

2.  Joseph  K.  (King)  Udall,*  m.  Eunice  Brown*;  later  m.  Maude 
Colter  Phelps. 

Children  (of  first  marriage):  Joseph  Jackson  (m.  Ecco 
Reynolds);  Virginia  (m.  Marvin  Deshler);  Eunice*;  Elizabeth 

(m.  Nelson  Case). 

6  grandchildren.  (1958) 

3.  Henry  Goldsbrough  (Harry)  Udall,*  m.  Dorinda  Love. 

Children:  Victor  Love*  (m.  Marjorie  May  Adair);  Wendel 
Earl*;  Genevieve  (m.  Milford  A.  Hall);  Marian  (m.  Rex  Han¬ 
son);  Harry  Wayne;  Emma  Loraine  (m.  Earl  Johnson);  Edith 
(m.  Ronald  Wiltbank). 

15  grandchildren.  (1958) 


°  Note:  Indicates  party  named  is  now  deceased. 
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4.  Earl  Francis  Udall  (died  at  age  19). 

5.  Karl  Gaius  (Gay)  Udall,  m.  Blanche  Layton. 

Children:  Gaius  (m.  Howard  M.  Benson);  Stanley  Layton 
(m.  Ardith  Williams);  Theodore  Joseph  (Ted)*;  Lula  Ruth 
(m.  Charles  A.  Patterson);  Richard  Gerry  (m.  Myrna  Burk); 
Oscar  Gay  (m.  Ann  Bigelow). 

21  grandchildren.  (1958) 

6.  Oscar  Leland  Udall.* 

7.  Joyce  Udall,  m.  Harry  E.  Colter.* 

Children:  Geraldine  Rosa  (m.  Arthur  Adamson);  Joyce 
Ellen  (m.  Charles  F.  Anderson);  James  H.  (m.  Elizabeth  A. 
Richmond);  Patricia;  Craig  Goldsbrough. 

9  grandchildren.  (1958) 

8.  Edwin  Pratt  Udall,  m.  Orma  Phelps. 

9.  Alta  Udall,  m.  W.  Ellis  Wiltbank.* 

Children:  Amelia  (m.  Buell  W.  Haws);  William  J.  (m. 
Joyce  Irene  Jones);  Ronald  E.  (m.  Edith  Udall);  Barbara 
Ruth*;  Joyce;  David  Ellis. 

9  grandchildren.  (1958) 

L0.  Luella  Udall,  m.  Glen  Rogers. 

Children:  Luella  Lee;  Virginia  Louise;  Glen  Udall. 
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Appendix  D 

Pedigree  Charts  of:  1.  David  King  Udall 

2.  Ella  Stewart  Udall 

3.  Ida  Hunt  Udall 

(Note:  The  numbering  used  in  the  following  charts  is  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  numbering  system  used  by  the  Genealogical 
Society  of  Utah.) 
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INDIVIDUAL  PEDIGREE  CHART 
of 

DAVID  KING  UDALL 

1  DAVID  KING  UP  ALL 

(1851  1938) 


2  David  Udall 


3  Eliza  King 


(1829-1910) 

(1826- 

4  Jesse  Udall  | 

|  5  Ann  Drawbridge 

6  William  King 

(1788-  ) 

(179M864) 

(1788-1865) 

7  Ann  Andersen 


(1798-1862) 


8  John  Udall 
(1748-1800) 

9  Catherine  King 
(1752-1829) 


12  Charles  King 


13  Maria  King 


10  Thomas  Drawbridge 

(1749-  ) 

11  Elizabeth  Boorman 


(1754(9)-  ) 


14  John  Andersen 


15  Ann  Andersen 


28  John  Andersen 


29 


Mrs.  John  Andersen 


NOTE:  All  of  the  progenitors  named  above  are  from  England, 
most  of  them  from  the  County  of  Kent. 
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INDIVIDUAL  PEDIGREE  CHART 
of 

ELIZA  LUELLA  (ELLA)  STEWART 
wife  of 

DAVID  KING  UDALL 


1  ELIZA  LUELLA  (ELLA)  STEWART 
(1855-1937) 


2  Levi  Stewart 


4  Win.  Stewart 


(1812-1878) 

5  Eliz.  Van  Hooser 


3  Margery  Wilkerson 


(1832-1870) 

6  Tlios.  Wilkerson 


7  Eliza  Fallowell 


(1768-1837) 

10  Abram  Van  Hooser 


(1807-1883 


(1772-1844)  (1799-1882) 

11  Mary  Williams  | 

or  Wilhelm  12  David  Wilkerson  13  Eliz.  King 


(abt  ^750) 

20  Felton  Van  Hooser 


(abt  1752) 


(abt  1768) 

24  William  Wilkerson 


(abt  1770) 


"7abt  1722) 

21  Barbara  Van  Hooser 

25  Jane  (Wilkerson) 

8  Joseph  Stewart  9  Sarah  Gilbert 


14  William  Fallowell  ^^15  Margery  Miles 


(abt  1725) 


(abt  1729) 


16  Samuel  Stewart  17  Lydia  Harrison 


(1776-  ) 


(abt  1786) 


(abt  1699) 

(abt  1754) 

1 

32  Samuel  Stewart 

56  John  Fallowell 

(abt  1674) 

(abt  1732) 

33  Lydia  Hampstead 

57  Mrs.  John  Fallowell 

(abt  1734) 

(abt  1756) 


30  Mr.  Miles 


31  Nancy  Nicols 


] 
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INDIVIDUAL  PEDIGREE  CHART 
of 


IDA  FRANCES  HUNT 

wife  of 

DAVID  KING  UDALL 


1  IDA  FRANCES  HUNT 


2  John  Hunt 


(1858-1915) 

1 


3  Lois  Barnes  Pratt 


(1833-1917) 


(1837-1885) 


4  Jefferson  Hunt 

5  Celia  Mounts  6 

(1803-1879) 

(1805-1897) 

1 

8  John  Hunt 

/ 12  Henry  Pratt 
f  (1771-1841) 

| 

(1761-1820) 

/ 

9  Martha  Jcnki 

ns 

/, 

24  (Capt.)  Noah  Pratt 

(1765-1850)  > 

y 

25  Hannah  Stearns 

6  Addison  Pratt 


7  Louisa  Barnes 


(1802-1872)  (1802-1880) 
13  Rebecca  Jewell 


(1778-1860) 

26  Asahcl  Jewell 


/ 


10  Matthias  Mounts 


11  Mary  (Mollie)  Montgomery 


(1752-1814) 

I 

20  John  Mounts 


21  Mary  Mounts 


(1770-  ) 


T^^WiUard^Barnes^^^ollyStevens 

(1766-1847)  (1771-1851) 


■ 

22  Thomas  Montgomery 


23  Martha  Crockett 


28  Abraham  Barnes  30  Joseph  Stevens 
29^Mary^StevensJ  Jjj^^ohyjsawyej 


NOTE:  The  numbering  used  in  the  foregoing  charts 
is  in  accordance  with  the  numbering  system 
used  by  the  Genealogical  Society  of  Utah. 
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INDEX 

A.C.M.I.  (See  Co-op)  84,  89,  92,  97-98,  160,  173 
Albuquerque  Morning  Journal,  124 
Albuquerque,  140-141 
Alfalfa,  12 

Anderson,  Anna  L.  89 
Anderson,  Charles  P.  151,  158,  165 
Anderson,  Frank  V.  216,  219,  223 

Anniversary:  Golden  Wedding,  206 
60th  Wedding,  230 

“Apache  Chief”  (newspaper)  115 
Apache  County,  72,  115,  203 
Apache  Hotel,  175 
Apache  Indians,  86 
Arizona  Temple,  213,  215,  216,  220 
Arizona  Weekly  Journal,  122,  123 
Ashurst,  Henry  F.  168 
Assembly  Hall,  87,  90-91,  148 
Atlantic  Pacific  Railroad,  70 

Baca,  Marcus  79 

Babbitt,  Don  C.  87 

Baldwin,  Harris  117,  120,  127,  128 

Barth  Brothers  73-75,  79,  82,  161 

Barth,  Isaac  202 

Barth,  Morris  75,  76 

Barth,  Solomon  75,  76,  186,  187 

Beaver  (Utah)  108,  261 

Becker,  Gustav  165,  174 

Bennion,  Adam  S.  207 

Bill  of  Sale  (St.  Johns)  75 

Binfield  Churchyard  (England)  24 

Black  Hawk  Indian  War,  3 

Brizzee,  Phvllis  viii 

Brockbank,  Thomas  200 

Brown,  John  W.  151,  152,  158,  165 

Buckskin  Mountains  (Kaibab)  62,  64,  65 
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INDEX  —  ( Continued ) 

Burk,  Hubert  R.  200 
Burton,  Robert  T.  25,  139 
Bushman,  John  200 

Callis,  Charles  A.  223-225,  231 

Callison,  Dr.  Maude  210 

Campbell,  John  G.  110,  117,  127 

Cannon,  George  Q.  114,  134,  142,  146 

Carriage  (Pres.  Brigham  Young)  195 

Carthage,  74 

Catholic  Priest,  190 

Cebolla,  70,  105,  148,  262 

Cheney,  Mrs.  Mary  165,  170 

Christensen,  Marinus  89,  157 

Christopherson,  Peter  J.  126,  135,  196 

Church  Bell,  90 

Claridge,  Samuel  3,  31,  59 

Clawson,  H.  B.  130,  131,  134 

Clawson,  Rudger  G.  157,  159,  182,  214 

Cleveland,  Pres.  Grover  114,  118,  143,  161,  187 

Coleman,  Emma  B.  149-150 

Colorado  River,  69 

Colter,  Joyce  Udall  166,  290 

Community  Property,  169 

Cooley’s  Ranch,  188 

Co-op  Store  (A.C.M.l.)  84,  89,  92,  97-98,  160,  173 

Crosby,  George  H.  Jr.  90,  156 

Crosby,  George  H.  Sr.  165,  172 

Crosby,  Joseph  117,  118,  124,  127,  128,  130 

DeFrieze,  Ebenezer  37,  38,  40 
DeMotte  Park  (Kaibab)  65,  67,  239 
Denver,  180,  185,  186 
Deseret  News,  42,  130,  140 
Deseret  Telegraph  Company,  19,  249 
Detroit,  108,  114,  121,  126,  134,  135 
Dinwoody’s,  57,  68 
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INDEX  —  (Continued) 

Eagar  (Ariz.)  150,  151,  166,  167,  189 
England,  17,  19,  21,  22,  37,  276 

Faires,  Clifford  C.  iii 
Farr,  Mary  E.  B.  89,  149,  156 
Farr,  Willard  89,  96,  150,  172 
Fast  Meeting,  Unusual  94 
Flake,  W.  J.  126 
Foote,  Timothy  B.  5 
Fort  Apache,  188 
Fort  Wingate,  187 

Freeman,  Elijah  N.  89,  95,  96,  148,  151,  172,  195 
Freeman,  Mary  E.  89,  149 

Gibbons,  Andrew  S.  11,  70,  76,  80,  81,  82,  198 
Gibbons,  Andrew  V.  92 
Gibbons,  L.  R.  159 
Gibbons,  Rizpah  104 

Gibbons,  William  H.  77,  82,  84,  95,  148,  151,  196 

Glendale  (Utah),  67,  81 

Goldwater,  Hon.  Morris  168 

Goudhurst  Parish  (England),  28,  41,  276 

Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  62,  69,  82 

Grant,  Pres.  Heber  J.  105,  138,  155,  156,  208,  215,  216,  225,  226 

Greer  (Ariz.),  185,  188 

Greer,  Harris  171 

Grist  Mill,  89,  162 

Grover,  Joel  11,  17,  18,  284 

Hamblin,  Jacob  11,  61,  70,  196 
Hamblin,  Jacob  Jr.  157,  159 
Hart,  Charles  H.  207 
Haskell,  Thales  70 
Hatch,  Ira  70 

Herndon,  J.  C.  120,  128,  134 
Hey  wood,  Jos.  L.  2 
Hinckley,  F.  A.  152 
Hogue,  John  T.  77 
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INDEX  —  (Continued) 

Holbrook  (Ariz.),  172,  175,  176,  188 

House  of  Correction  (Detroit),  126,  128,  134,  135 

Howard,  Judge  Sumner  111,  122,  128 

Hubbell,  Don  Lorenzo  77,  79,  95,  132,  181 

Huning,  Henry  161,  163,  164,  170,  187 

Hunt  (Ariz.),  171-173,  175-176 

Hunt,  Hon.  George  W.  P.  168 

Hunt,  Jefferson  259,  260,  268 

Hunt,  John  72,  97,  108,  172,  259 

Hunt,  Lois  Pratt  102,  107,  259 

Hunter,  Edward  81 

Hyde,  Orson  52,  233 

Ice  Cream  Parlor  (St.  Johns),  174 

Iverson,  Heber  C.  207 

Ivins,  A.  W.  11,  48,  70,  207,  215 

Jensen,  Ole  84,  86 
Johnson,  Sextus  70 
Johnston’s  Army,  67,  201,  259,  283 
Jones,  Pres.  Charles  R.  224,  225,  226 
Juab  County  (Utah),  2,  8 
Jubilee,  St.  Johns  Stake  231,  251 

Kanab  (Utah),  11,  12,  15,  18,  19,  53,  56,  59,  65,  68,  69,  101,  108, 
111,  249,  284 

Kempe,  C.  I.  76,  77,  84,  126,  135 

Kimball,  Spencer  W.  ii 

“Kitchen  Springs”,  117 

Kleinman,  Mrs.  Bertha  A.  227,  234,  251 

Knowles,  Mrs.  Henry  89 

Land  Jumping,  92 

Legislature,  168 

Lee’s  Ferry,  62,  69,  81,  262 

Lee,  Inez  H.  212 

Lesueur,  J.  T.  151,  154,  165,  219 

Lesueur,  James  W.  216,  219 
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Little  Colorado  River,  69,  71,  83,  88,  161,  171,  180,  186,  192 

Little,  James  A.  61 

Liverpool,  23,  30,  44,  45,  47,  280 

London,  23,  25,  40,  44 

Lyman  Dam,  180,  192 

Lyman,  Francis  M.  26,  27,  29,  30,  93,  105-106,  147,  156,  284 

Mail,  U.  S.  iii,  161,  172-175,  187,  192 
Mallory,  Warren  151 
McCunes’,  3,  13 
McCune,  Dr.  Matthew  13 
McIntosh  Spring,  71 
McKay,  David  O.  155 

Mariger,  Lawrence  C.  56,  58,  60,  61,  63,  64 

Marriage,  plural  97,  112,  180 

Mill  Farm,  161-162,  165-166,  170,  187 

Mineer,  August  89 

Moencopie,  196 

Morgan,  John  107 

Mormon  Battalion,  259 

Mormon  Dairy,  201 

Mount  Graham,  235 

Mount  Nebo,  1,  19 

Navajo  Springs,  134,  188 
Nebo  Elec.  Co.,  192 
Nelson,  Edmond  156,  157 

Nelson,  Pearl  (Udall)  v,  vii,  23,  67,  80,  101,  105,  113,  152,  170, 
175,  183,  206,  229,  233,  237,  251,  253 
Nephi  (Utah),  2-5,  10,  11,  16,  46,  48,  52,  53,  55,  57,  60,  65,  107, 
109,  110,  170,  239,  284 
New  York  City,  22,  45 
Nielson,  Frihoff  200 
Northern  Arizona  Normal  School,  169 

Ogden  (Utah),  45 
O’Neil,  Bucky  143 
Orion  Era,  116,  122 
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Osborn,  Sidney  P.  168 
Overson,  Ove  C.  77,  83 

Pace,  Dr.  Garland  H.  178,  182,  183,  255 

Pace,  Lnella  Udall  112,  166,  167,  174,  175,  178,  210,  213,  255 

Pace,  W.  W.  168,  212 

Padilla,  David  189 

Pardon  (Presidential),  109,  139,  140,  143-145 

Patriarch,  214 

Patriotism,  202 

Patterson,  Jos.  B.  174,  175 

Paxman,  Win.  M.  30,  36,  37,  39,  42-44 

Peach  Springs  (Ariz. ),  262 

Peterson,  M.  H.  83 

Petrified  Forest,  176 

Pierces  Ferry,  261 

Pioche,  Nevada,  7,  10 

Pipe  Springs,  81,  249 

Poulson,  M.  O.  153 

Powell,  John  Wesley  249 

Pratt,  Addison  259 

Pratt,  Louisa  Barnes  259,  260 

Pratt,  lley  L.  157 

Prayer  (Dedicatory),  Courthouse,  203 
Prescott  (Ariz.),  82,  110,  117,  134 
Public  Square  (St.  Johns),  76-77,  90 

Ramsey,  James  80,  81 
Ramsey,  Ralph  84,  86 
Rencher,  Wm.  D  153 

Reservoirs:  Bunch,  185 

Little,  184,  192 

Lyman,  180,  184-185,  192 

Padre,  184 

River,  185 

Salado,  184 

Tunnel,  185 

Udall,  171,  173,  186 
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